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ABSTRACT OF THE DISSERTATION 


The Arab Factor in Somalt History: 
The Origins and the Development of Arab Enterprise 


and Cultural Influences in the Somali Peninsula 


by 


Ald Abdirahman Hersi 
Doctor of Philosophy in Hfstory 
University of California, Los Angeles, 1977 


Professor Edward A. Alpers, Chairperson 


The purpose of this work is to examine the historical 
Process by which the Somali! acquired the outwardly visible 
Arab influences in their culture which today they so openly 
and proudly fiaunt. While the work is essentially a chrone- 
Fogical presentation of the ancient cultural and economic 
ties between Arabia and Somaliland, it is not merely a narra- 
tive history. For instance, where appropriate I attempt toa 
evaluate eritically the impact that this Arab connection has 
had for the Somalis. Throughout the thesis I also develop a 
Humber of parallel themes which collectively considered 
would argue for an alternative interpretation to the ald- 
fashioned guesses about population pressure, movement of 


ethnic groups, and the impact of a "higher" culture upon a 


Tx 


presumably “lower” form of civilization which have distorted 
the history of Arab-Somali interaction, The development of 

a thesis about just what the Arab impact amounted to, however, 
fs really beyond the concerns of this study. It is an 
interesting and important topic which deserves a separate 

and an equal treatment of its own, and therefore wil] be 

given only secondary attention throughout the thesis. 

The first chapter examines the ethnographic picture of 
the Somali peninsula with the aim of bringing cut the Arab 
elements tn the Somalis’ contemporary culture. The secand 
chapter looks at the Horn of Africa's international relations 
during pre-Islamic times and makes an evaluation of the 
relative importance of the connections which it established 
with different parts of the world. Chapter three, four, five, 
and six deal respectively with the immigration of Arabs and 
other southwest Asian peoples into Somaliland up to A.D. 1500, 
the Islamization of the Somalis, the trade of the Horn of 
Africa from the advent of Islam to roughly A.D. 1500, and 
the role of southwest Asian immigrants in the palitics of 
Somaliland during this period. The cumulative conclusion of 
these four chapters is that: a} immigration from southwest 
Asta (which was dominated by Arabs) was numerically small 
and confined largely to the peripheries of the Horn; 6b} in 
religion the immigrants had a dramatic impact, helping to 
wake Islam the national religion of the Somalis by A.D. 1500; 
and ¢} economically and politically the southwest Asians had 
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an importance inordinately greater than their numerical 
strength, but less than their religious influence. 

Chapter seven considers the period from 1560 to 1860, 
which was marked by a general decline tn Arab activities and 
influences in Somaliland. Portuguese and Turkish interfer- 
ence and internal problems account for this decline. Despite 
this weakening of ties, however, relations were never quite 
severed. 

Chapter efght examines the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries when events in Somaliland were dominated by the 
colonial experience and an Islamic revival which together 
restored the strength of the old ties with Arabia to their 
previous levels and even helped these ties to develop deeper 
intimacy, making the Arab impact upon the Somalts assume the 
political identification which it has recently evinced. 

The study concludes with the general remarks contained 
in chapter nine which summarily recapitulates the major con- 
clustons of the different chapters of this work, and makes 
some tentative suggestions for an alternative view to the 


traditional reconstruction of Arab-Somali relations. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Te a reader who is aware of the Somali Democratic 
Republic's membership in the Arab League but not intimately 
acquainted with Somali socfety, the very title of this dis- 
sertation--"The Arab Factor in Somali History"--would sound 
somewhat anomalous. How can anybody speak of the "Arab 
factor", one may legitimately ask, if the Somali Democratic 
Republic is an Arab state? Is there more to Somali than its 
“Arab factor"? ! 

It is not only the title of this dissertation that is 
paradoxical however, but also the very nature of Arab-Somali 
relations is problematic. A Somali asked te trace his or 
her descent will unhesitatingly recite the names of a leng 
list of forebears which invariably ends with an Arab Sheikh, 
usually with one of Prophet Muhammad's immediate relatives 
or with one of his not-far-removed Quraishite companions. 
The claims of noble pedigree in these genealogies by them- 
selves constitute sufficient grounds for doubty Indeed, even 
before a surface digging is carrted out their doubtful 
authenticity becomes self-evident. To begin with, the 
‘extstence of many non-Arab names in the genealogical chain 
clearty attests to thefr spurious nature, Stronger evidence 
is provided by the very Somalis who make these claims. For 
strange as {t may sound, and despite the universal currency 


of these claims, the Somalis do not consider themselves as 


Arabs ethnically or even culturally.1 


Taday the Somali Democratic Republic fs in the Arab 
League. This League consists of some twenty states who were 
brought together primartly by a shared sense of belonging to 
one Arab natfon, rather than by any other commonality of 
interests. Any independent Arab state whose application 
has been approved by the Council of the Leaque can become a 
member. > We may mention here that the League has never 
attempted to legally define who is an Arab or what consit- 
utes an Arab state. Over the years, however, scholars and 
Arab statesmen have made various pranouncements as to who is 
an Arab, and today there exist some "vaguely delimited" but 
generally accepted definitions formulated around linguistie 
and cultural characteristics which are said to be the common 


possession of the members of the Arab natfon.4 Judged by 








Tso. Lewis, A Pastoral Democracy: A Study of Pas- 
toralism and Politics among the Northern Somali of the Horn 
of Africa (New York, 1961), pp- 11. Or. Lewis also points 
to the Somalis’ contempt for the Arabs. Ordinarily there 
Would be nothing to interest us in this emotion. It is an 
ftnstance of the Somalis' ethnocentric sense of superiority 
which they share with all other peoples who to varying degrees 
Ql] express this feeling towards foreigners. In the case of 
the Somalis, however, this particular attitude towards the 
Arabs 1s quite at variance with their contradictory pride in 
Arab descent, : 





Zor. M. H. Ghanim, Muhadarat Can JamiCat ad-Duwal al- 
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yArabiva (Cairo, 1961), pp. 28-29, 41, ll7; M. F. Anabtawi, 
Arab Unity in Terms of Law (The Hague, 1963), pp. 72-73. 


*Ibid, pp. 72-76. 


4Isee Sernard Lewis 


' rabs in History, fourth edition 
{London, 1966), pp. 9-20, 


The Arabs in 
from which the phrase is taken, 


| these criteria alone, the somal? Democratic Republic’s mem- 
bership in the League of Arab States would be questionable.” 
Considering these preliminary remarks, perhaps the 
title of this dissertation will not sound so paradoxical af- 
ter all. Behind the adoption of this title, and as partially 
intimated in these remarks, 15 the assertion that the Somali 
soctety should not be cansidered merely as a derivative Arab- 
Muslim subculture but should rather be seen for what it is -- | 
a veritable and independent African cultural unit into the 
devetcoment of which one major set of influences came from 
| the Arab and Islamic world. This work will concern itself 
with the search for the origins of Arab-Somali ties, and will 
trace the development and vicissitudes of the Arab cultural 
influences upon the Somalis which have resulted in this ano- 
malous position for the Somali Democratic Republic in Africa 
and the Near East. 
Chapter one constitutes a survey of contemporary Somali 
culture, pointing out the outstanding Arab features embedded 
within it. This is followed by a chapter seeking the roots 
of Arab-Somald relations in their ancient and classical be- 


ginnings. Chapter three chronicles the various Arab and 
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Stn Somaliland Arable 1s widely taught (and has always 
been since the advent of Islam) for religious and other pur- 
poses, but it is neither a mother tongue-nor is it suffi- 
ciently wellknown to all the Somalis as to compete with 3o- 
mali for official recognition. The Somali Democratic Repub- 
lic, therefore, is the only member-of the Arab League which 
has an officia)] language that ts not Arabtc. This puts it in 
aounique position within the Arab League, which goes to prove 
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other Southwest Asian migrations to and settlement in the 
Somali Horn of Africa from the rise of Islam to the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. The fourth chapter is devoted to 
the rise of Islam in Somaliland, the ways and means by which 
it was Spread, and by whom it was propagated among interior, 
as well as coastal, Somalis. Chapters five and six evaluate 
the role which Arab and other Southwest Asian immigrants 
played in the evolution af economic opportunities and 
politicat structures before A.D. 1500. The seventh chapter 
examines the following three centuries in which Arab posture, 
Interests, and influences in Somaliland were threatened by 
combined external and internal hostile factors. The study 

is brought to the present by an eighth chapter, dealing with 
colonialism and Islamic revival, which are considered as the 
two most significant factors bringing the Somalis and the 
Arabs into their present-day intimate assoctation. Quick 
recapitulations of the important conclusions of the individual 
chapters will finally be brought together in the concluding 
general remarks contained in chapter nine. 

The chapters of this work (with the exception of one, 
two, and elght) derive their information matnly from the 
writings of medieval Arab geographers and historfans. Some 
of these works have been previously published. Others are 
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that its admission into this Arab club was based on more 
inclusive considerations than the cultural and linguistic 
criteria implied in the League's covenant. 


still preserved fn manuscript form in various museums and 
archives scattered around Europe and some Near Eastern 
countries. Of almost equal Importance to the composttion of 
this work are the report of Europeans, starting with the 
anonymously authored Peripius of the Erythraean Sea, conti- 
nuing with the sixteenth and seventeenth century Portuguese 
observations, and culminating in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century descriptions of travellers and explorers. 
Besides containing parttal information and side commentaries 
en conditions in the Horn of Africa on various occasions 
since the sixteenth century, these European accounts are 
useful in that they frequently verify unwritten local data. 
It is natural that some of our sources are oral since 
the Somalis did not have a written literary tradition before 
October 1972. The author is aware of the existence of a 
very rich oral literature which when properly employed can 
be of invaluable assistance, especially for the history of 
more recent periods. This literature consists of folk tales 
and poetry of all kinds ranging from the youthful lover's 
Vight and playful lyrics to the wise man's most orofound 
commentaries on social, political, religious, and philosophi- 
cal questions. Because of this literature'’s general bias 
towards Istamic claims and Arab ties, I have used only that 
part of it which was found to be supportive of, or was con- 
firmed, by the outside written sources. | 


Because of the length of the period surveyed here (and 
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the antiquity of parts of it} many lacunae were encountered 
tn both the written and oral sources. In putting thts work 
together, therefore, I had recourse, rather amateurishty, to 
aonumber of parahistorical studies for information with which 
to fill in these gaps, and in the event was rewarded with 
some unexpectedly valuable insights. Linguistic studies, 

for instance, proved to be specially vital in determining 

the direction of communal migrations in the Horn of Africa, 
and the analysis of the genealogical claims helped to clarify 
the changing political cenditions as well as the time depth 
of the events described in the oral traditions. The visible 
yemnants of the mute past cultures--ruins, graveyards, tools 
and utensils, and patterns of settlement distribution--also 
helped to elucidate certain points. These parahistorical 
aids do not appiy to any particular period of time or part 

of the study, but are integrated throughout the thesis when- 
ever applicable. 

This work also relies heavily upon secondary sources, 
both Arabic and European, especially for information about 
recent decades. In this regard the works of Drs. I. M. Lewis 
and Enrico Ceruili clearly stand out. The studies of these 
two scholars {in particular those of Dr. Lewis) touch on just 
about every aspect of Somali life, and anybody who wants to 
do any work on the Somalis is well advised to begin his/her 
research by first going through their works. Some of the 


European writers referred to in this study (e.g. John Orysdale 
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and I. M. Lewis} enjoyed the confidence of the Somali govern- 
ments in the 1960s and at times base thelr writings on conft- 
dential material {written or oral}, otherwtse not available 
for everybody's perusal. Their analyses of Somali pofities 
of the 1960s may, therefore, be considered as good as origi- 
nal sources. Arabic sources (written largely by Egyptians 
whe spent some time teaching {in Somalia), though in general} 
not of the same scholarly calibre as the European works, are 
alse vatuable in that they are usually based on tocal docu- 
ments and oral information which they were able to acquire 
because of the conffdence they commanded among the Somali 
Sulema (learned men) and because of their personal acquain- 
tance with the country and its people. However, they share 

a common weakness: namely, they often dwell} too much on the 
Arab element in the Somali heritage without giving enough 
consideration to other aspects of the culture. 

Finally, a word is in order about the transcription of 
Somali and Arabic words. Despite the existence of some 
"scientific" systems of transliteration for some time Arabic 
words and place or people's names have always been written 
in English fn several different forms. To cite two examples, 
in the wide literature on Islam such universally known Istamic 
terms as ‘Muslim’ or ‘Muhammad' have yet to acquire standard 
transcriptions, even within academic circles. This disser- 
tation offers no solutions. Because a rigorous transcription 


would contravene the necessities of style, and in the event 
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‘would only be useful only to those who already know Arabic, 
I have decided to adopt the version of each word or name 
which 1$ most conmonly used in the current literature, and 
thus is most readily understandable to the general reader. 
As regards Somali or Somalized Arabic terms, again a | 
certain amount of common sense usage will be observed. This 
fs mainly due to the varfeties of languages in which such 
words were originally written and are apt to appear in 
passages quoted in this work. In the body of the text the 
standard orthography for Somali which was adopted in 1972 
but which really has not had enough time yet to develop a 
proper lexicography was passed over because of its infancy 
and difficulttes for the English reader. Certain diffi- 
culties in the transliteration of Semalized Arabic terms 
appear to be particularly insurmountable because of the 
divergent metamorphoses which these terms have undergone in 
different dialectal situations. A simple name as Muhammad 
may appear in such diverse forms as Mamad, Mamed, Mahamed, 
Mahamad, Muhumed, etc. In this work, therefore, 1 have 
tried to maintain for each word or name my own redering of 
{t from Arabic throughout the thesis, and wherever necessary 
insert my version in brackets for clarification. WNeediess 
to say stylistic necessities have prevented me from being 
altogether conststent in this regard, espectally where 
attempts at clarification appeared to be injurfous to style 


while not contributing very much to comprehensibitity. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Land, the People and their Culture 


In the Horn of Africa, in what 15 today the Somali 
Bomocratic Republic, the Republic of Djibouti, Ethiopia's 
Karar Province, and the Northern Province of Kenya Jive the 
Somali people. As of now nobody had taken an accurate cen- 
sus, but informed guesses have reckoned them to number 
around five million. They accupy a territory slightly Tess 
than 400,000 squére miles tn extent, stretching from the tip 
of the East African Horn on the east to the environs of 
Harar On the west, and from Djibouti in the north to River 
Tana in the south, Although there are variations from one 


region to another and from one year to the next, rainfall is 
ITom J. Farer, War Clouds on the Horn of Africa: 


Crisis for Detente (Washington 0.C., 1976), p. 49. a: Fessor 

arer gives the figure of three and a half to five million 
of whom about one million livé tn Ethiopia, a quarter of a 
mittion in Kenya, and sixty to one-hundred thousand in what 
has since become the Republic of Djibouti (Ethiopia and the 
Horn of Africa: Hearings before the Subcommittee on African 
Affairs of the Committee an Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate, August 4,5, and 6, 1976. Washington, 1976}, pp. 74- 
45. The Somali Government taok population census in 1974, 
but the Figures have not been réljeased yet. According to 
Mr. M. ¥. “Artam, the director of statistics at the Somali 
Directorate of Planning who supervised this census, the 
population of the Somali Democratic Republic iS Just sny of 
the four millian mark. This added to Prof. Farer‘’s numbers 
for the other territories woujd put the total number of the 
Somal?t nation above the five million figure. 





generally inadequate, and the country consists largely of 
dry savannah plains sparsely covered with wiry tufts of 
coarse grass. It is also dotted with thorny acacia trees, 
occasional boababs, and a multitude of giant termite hilis. 
It #s generally hot the year around, though seasonal winds 
and elevation have a moderating effect in localized mountain 
areas. 
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From this harsh and unenviable natural conditions, bor- 
dering on a desert-type climate characterized by insuffi- 
efency and unreliability of rainfall as well as frequent 
droughts, the Somalis eke out an austere existence by herding 
flocks of hardy goats and sheep and herds of cattle and camels. 
Yery early in their history they mastered their environment 
and animals to the extent that their traditional corpus of 
astronomical knuwledge and animal husbandry has astonished 
modern scientists by its richness and sctentific content. 
They spread themselves very thinly over a wide expanse of 
Jand and engaged in endless cycles of seasonal transhumance. 
By this technique they struck a balance with nature and 
found a reasonable soiution to the important problem of 
existence. Theirs is a perfect example of nomadic pastoral- 


ism, duplicated very rarely elsewhere, of man and his stock 





Z c , 
Muuse Xaaji Ismaa“iii Galaal, The Terminology and_ 


Practice of Somait Weather Lore, Astronomy, and Astrology 
(Hogadtshu, 1968}; also the same author, ens Aspects of 


Somali Pastoral Medicine (Mogadishu, 1969). 
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permanently on the move in perpetual search for water and - 
fresh pasture.? 
The only area with, or within easy reach of, perennial 
water supply is the belt between and around the Juba and 
Shabeelle rivers in southern Somaliland. Here, in this 
relatively better-provisioned part of the country, a lucky 
minority--estimated at 30% of the whole population but 
constantly on the increase at the expense of the nomadic 
sector--has taken to the Tess-demanding life of sedentary 
cultivation and part-time pastoralism. Even here, despite 
"ts relative abundance of food and water vis-a-vis northern 
poverty, life is not all that easy, for the rivers are bound 
to dry up every now and then, and rainfall is not altogether 
reliable.” The agriculturalist, therefore, has found it 
mecessary to rotate crops and/or to leave patches of his 
Jand fallow so as to increase productivity by judicious con- 
Servation of the soil. Some, especially those at a distance 
from the rivers, even refrain from cutting bushes and trees 


in their farms, and merely ptant their crops around the trees 





sthis nomadic wandering of the Somalis bears such a 
close resemblance to the Arab desert dweller’s life style 
that some nineteenth century European writers (e.g. Richard 
F. Burton, First Footsteps in East Africa, or an Exploration 
of Harar, London, 1856 passin}, mistakenly referred to the 
Somalis as "Bedouin" or “Soma)]"--clear misnomers suqgesting 
Arab affinity which might have misled subsequent writers 
about the Somaiis. 


‘The Shabeelle dries up for one month in an average 


year, but the Juba usually does not. In 1975, however, both 
rivers dried up, and there are memories in Jocal traditions 


il 


in order to reduce the weathering effect of winds during the 
dry season and abrasion of the top soil by water run-offs 
during the rainy seasons which are usually characterized by 
small flash floods. 

Much Ink has been spilled since the nineteenth century, 
tn a tediously repetitions fashion, on the nature and pecu- 
liarities of the Somali social system.> we shall, therefore, 
dispense with unnecessary details and present here a quick 
overview, pointing out anly the most prominent features of 
the system and the principles at its base- 

The Somali nation is divided into six ctan families 
which, nevertheless, al] claim descent from two eponymous 
ancestors, brothers known as Sab and Samaale. Each cian 
family is in turn subdivided into clans, lineages, subli- 
neages, and so on down to the tndividual family. The largest 
political unit in this sytem is the clan,° which recognizes 


the leadership of a hereditary Sultan, variously known among 


of the Juba drying up in past hard years. | 


sThe most scholarly works on the subject are: I. M. 
Lewis, Peoples of the Horn of Africa: Somali, Afar, and Saho 
{London, 1955}, A Pastoral Democracy (Ciondon, 1961); Massimo 
Colucci, Principi di Piritto Consuetudinario della Somalia 
Italiana Meridionali (Florence, 1924); and Enrico Cerulli, 
Somalia: Scritti Vari Editi Ed Inediti, 3 vols. (Roma, 1957, 


1959, 1964), but there are many other works. 


Ort {s pertinent to note here that they system of clan- 
ship has been under attack, with increasing success, since 
the 1940s by the Nationalist Parties and Governments trying 
to create national] political loyalties transcending the clan 
affiliations. The new Revolutionary Regime banned clanism 
and abotished ai] privileges, offices, titles and institutions 


te 


the Somalis as Sutdaan, Bogor, Ugaas, Wabeer, Garaad, Malaaq, 
Imaam, Islaan, or Istaw.’ This title is really misleading, 
for the Somali Sultan can hardly be said ta possess any more 
authority than other cian elders who theoretically include 
all the adult males in the clan. In fact an ordinary clan 
member can by dint of wisdom, experfence, and other personal 
attributes overshadow and command more respect or authority 
then the Sultan himself. Ultimately, though, it is neither 
the Sultan nor such illustrious personalities who wield 
authority. Rather it is the totality of alt the adult males 
in the clan in assemblage that decides on important issues, 
the Sultan being only an honoured primus inter pares within 
this assembly. 

This essentially anti-authoritarian character is such 
a basic and striking trait in the Somalf culture and social 
system that it has never eScaped the notice of anybody who 
came in contact with the Somalis, be they African or European. 
A British traveller in East Africa who consulted his Muganda 
escort about the identity of some caravaners they encountered 
on the road was surprised with the contemptuous, yet reveal- 


ing reply: "Somalis, Bwana, they no good; each man his own 





connected with clan politics, and so our discusstons here 
pertain only to the pre-revolutionary traditional soctety, 
and not necessarily to present conditions. 


‘oerulll, Somalia, III, pp. 56-58. Cerulli thinks that 


bogor, ugaas, and waheer are of Cushitic origin, and garaad, 
jnaan. and mataag from the ‘Adal Emirate. ‘Sultan whitch is of 
ersian origin, was borrowed from Arabic. Islaan and Is} aw 
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Sultan".° An equally unsympathetic a:d ignorant opinion of 
this Somaii cultural peculiarity was recorded by an English 
colonial officer: 

It ts this contempt for duly constituted authority, 
combined with an ardent love of freedom, that is the 
most outstanding feature of the Somali characher. Jack 
is as good as, nay, better than his master. Youth has 
no respect for age, nor poverty for wealth, nor ignore 
ance for wisdom, as Eurepeans understand these terms. 
Despite this apparent reign of anarchical egalitarianism, 

the system maintains a remarkable degree of political and 
social cohesiveness. In the place of chiefly or kingly 
authority around which political loyalties are organized in 
other parts of the world, the Somalis are held together by 
the principle of patrileneal kinship, which binds members of 
@ clan for their mutual defence and for any kind of common 


10 


political action.°” Through orally recorded genealogies (of 


the agnate Tine of descent}, which everyone memorises at 
chitdhood, a Somali thus finds his/her position in soctety | 
first as a member of a lineage, then of a clan, clan family, 
and finality of the Somali nation. In this hierarchy of 


too appear to be derived from Islam though the circumstances 
of their derivation is not clear. . 


SRalph E. Drake-Brockman, British Somaliland (London, 
1912), pp. 102. 


3 Douglas Jardine, The Mad Mullah of Somatiland (London, 
1923) p. 309. 


107. 4M, Lewis, A Pastoral Democracy, chapter five, and 


throughout his other works on the Somaiis. 
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affiliations, genealogica) distance determines one's politt- 
cal attachments and associations, the most binding toyalty 
being reserved for the closest agnatic kinsmen (numbering 
from a few hundred to a few thousands), with whom one shares 
corporate political and jural responsibilities. 

Baffled by the inexact definition of this body and the 
multiplicity of Somali terms for it--for example qole, tol, 


11 _eFuropean scholars coined and popular- 


rer, t.e., agnates 
{zed for their conventence a curious descriptive compound 
phrase for this unit. They called it "diya-paying group" 
(diya: Arabic, Somali, mag, compensation for murder}, because 
the members of this body are forever bound by a contractual 
agreement to share the responsibilities and reparations for 
murder. Compensattons for injurtes to body (qoomaal or haq) 
or to pride and dignity (haat), on the other hand, are given 
or received individually or shared by the immedfate family 
or relatives in the case of a serious hurt. For this reason 
social and political cohesion within the clan is strongest 
and most intimate at thfs lineage or diya-paying level. In 
the circumstance of an external threat, however, all the 
members of the clan can be rallied on short notice to the 
common cause. | 
These political loyalties based on patrilineal descent 


from a common ancestor are reinforced by a potittce-lega! 
sep 
there is another term (4{lfib, literally knee-joint) 


which means a Segmentation or division, that is of the 
agnates. 


ee ee ee 


contract (heer) which regulates social relationships within 





the clan as well as its external dealings with the neighbour- 
fag clans. Relationships among members of the clan are 
stipulated in internal clan covenants (heshiisyo, heerar; 
sing. heshiis, heer} and external collective responsibiltties 
by a similar series of agreements with the surraunding clans. 
Technically, therefore (and this is always the case}, dif- 
ferent treaties with different clans are liable to embody 
differing terms of settlement for the same kind of dispute. 
Thus injuries to body or pride are evaluated for compensation 
by no general standard, but according to the terms of the 
explicit treaties between the respective clans of the parties 
to any violation. !4 

In southern Somalitand, where agriculture has been the 
way of life for centuries, the system underwent a certain 
amount of modification in adaptation to the different envi- 
ronmental and economic exigencies. Here, attachments to the 
sott and the nefghbourheod have come to replace the pastora- 
list’s loyalties based on agnatic connections. Understand- 
ably, tineage and sometimes clan names tend to be derived 
from Jocalities of settlement rather than from eponymous 
ancestors. Moreover, the process af conversion to cultiva- 
tion or semi-sedentary tife style has given rise to three 


distinetive social] classes with varying rights to the 


lenurder, on the other hand, has the standard value of 
100 camels for a male and 50 for a femaie. 
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ownership and utilization of the land. Thus the first 
settlers of any locality {Surad, literally first born) form 





a sort of politico-religious aristocracy over subsequent but 
Iong-settled and recent accretions who enjoy respectively 
tess and least secure privileges. /? Better yet, the semi- 
anarchical pastoral] politics of the nomad has given way ta 
an incipient Institution of chieftaincy. 

This economic and cultural differentiation between the 
northern pastoralist and the sourthern farmer, however, is 
not as serious as it may sound on first hearing. There are 
no natural barriers to separate them, and their habitation 
of the same contiguous territory entails constant rubbing of 
shoulders. Economic complementarity, whereby the pastoral- 
ist barters his milk and meat for the farmer's grain and 
richer pasture, also helps the maintenance of contacts and 
cultural intermingling. A commonality of Tanguage and rich 
oral literature--notwithstanding dialectal differences coin- 
ciding with the cultural cleavage--and, a shared reliegion 
{Islam) are other factors also mjlitating against the process 
of cultural differenttation.!4 Five hundred years of more 


or Tess continual conflicts with Christian Ethtopia have also 





13) ee Vincent Cassanelil, “The Benaadir Past: Essays in 
Southern Somali History," an unpublished Ph.D dissertation, 
University of Wisconsin, 1973, p. 13; 1. M. Lewis, The Kadern 


History of Somaliland (New York, 1965). p. 13. A more de- 
talted study of these social differences is found in I. M. 
lewis, "From Nomadism to Cultivatton: the Expansion of Poli- 
tical Solidarity in Southern Somalia,” in M. Douglas and P. 


kaberry feds.) Man in Africa (London, 1969). 
I. M. Lewis, Modern History, p. 14. Oe 
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| been cited as another factor contributing to the homogeneity 


| Of the Somali nation. 


! 
I 


1s Thus, despite the existence of two 


different traditions and principles of political affitfation 
in the two {pastoral and farming) economic areas, the Somalis 
sttil maintain their belief in a common lineal descent from 
one eponymous ancestor. And even though historically they 
have never come under one political system, the shared 
herttage of [siam and beitef in a common ancestor make for 

a strong sense of pan-Somali cultural nationalism. 

Since the nineteenth cantury Somali studies have been 
plagued by, as yet unresolved, two apparently interdependent 
controversies over: a) Somali ethnic origins, and 5) the 
dispersal point of the Somali nation, the Tatter coming to 
the fore since 1960. In their genealogies the Somalis have 
always claimed descent from Arab noble families, invartably 
of Qurishi stock {Prophet Muhammad's clan) and hoty.2° The 
problem of Somali ethnic claims was confounded by the 
pioneering works of some European scholars who gave at Teast 
partial validity to these claims of noble pedigree in the 
Somali genealogica] charters. !? However, from the point of 
view of scientific anthropology and histortcal linguistics 
these claims appear merely vulgar--more Jike an innocuous 
i I 

—«*‘Wearer, War Clouds, p. 50. 4 
165 MH. Lewis, Peoples, pp. 14-41, passim. 


7 liland, Chapter $4x; 
Drake-Brockman, British Soma and, te 
F, B. Pearce, Rambles in Lion fand (London, 1898), p. 46; 


Burton, First Footsteps, Chapter Four. ee 
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idiom expressing the Somalis’ deep-rooted religious and 
cultura) ties with Arabta. Needless-ta-say, the issue has 
not been settled to the Somalis' satisfaction, and the claims 
still] finger on with even greater ramifications. 

As just intimated, serious scholarship has never really 
given any credence to these Somali claims, and there has not 
been much disagreement over the ethnic identity of the nation. 
The more serious controversy arose cut of the discussions 
regarding the Somalis' original home and the direction of 
their subsequent expansion. Before the 3960s scholars gene- | 
rally regarded the Ma'khir (northeast) coast of Somaliland | 
as the cradle of the nation. This coast and its immediate 
hinterland supposedly contain the graves and tombs of the 
founding fathers of most of the larger clans and clan fami- | 
lfes. Moreover, Somali ora? traditions are consistent in 
their claims of national genesis there, and point to a 
gradua? movement of some of the clans south- and westwards 
away from the original home of the nation. Finally, these 
older theories maintain, tt was Arab population pressures 


and technological, political and religious influences that 


occasioned these Somali movements .+° 3 


These theorjes further maintain that the Horn of Africa 


was inhabited prior to the arrival of the Somalis (from where 


l 
i 


185. M. Lewis, "The Samalis conan ere af the Horn of 


Africa,” Journal of African History (hereafter, JAH), 1(1960), 
pp. 213-230. — 
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we are not told!) by Bantu and Qromo peoples, the former 
occupying the southern portions and the latter situated in 
the central and northern areas. Dr. Enrico Cerulti, one of 
the scholars who champion this theory, points to place names 
and other linguistic evidences supposedly suggesting Sramo 
occupation before the Somalis of territories in central and 
northern Somaliland which are inhabtted today exclusively by 


19 


Somalis. Prof. I. M. Lewts also mentions {as a tentative 


evidence in support of this theory) Somali traditions which 
unanimously ascribe to the Oromo the numerous earth-and- 
‘stone tumuli found tn northern and central Somalitand--the 
"so-called Gallia graves”.-° According to this theory, in 
thelr expansion and march south- and westwards the Somalis 
shoved in front of them the Oromo, who in their turn pushed 
the Bantu before them, the trend continuing until the Somali 


drive was arrested by the establishment of colonial boundaries 


in the fate nineteenth century.” The Somali tide, continue 


Mo cerulli, Somalia, I, pp. 72-73, 101-2, 163. The Jin- 
guistic evidence used by Cerultti revolves around the root 
aal (infidel or non-Muslim, but also camels) which occurs 
frequently in place names and traditional references to 
earlier peopies, battles and other major past events. This 
has been apptied rather uncritically to refer to the Oromo 
nation before the recent reappraisal. 


20; Mm. Lewis, "The so-called Galja Graves in Northern 
Somaliland," Man, 61, 132 (1961), p. 163. Or. Lewis shows 
how Somali assoctation of the cairn graves with the Cromo 
has been marred by linguistic confusions. 

equ, B. Huntingford, The Galla of Ethiopia {London,1955), 

. 19: 1. M. Lewis, “Somali Conquest,” pp. 213-230; Vinigt 

* Grottanelli, “The Peopling of the Horn of Africa,” Africa 
28, 3(1972), pp. 364-94, subsequently published with slight 
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the proponents of this theory, frequently outpaced the other 
groups, thus occastonally trapping small pockets of these 
peaples in the Horn of Africa where they stil] remain today 
at various stages of assimilation within the Somali soctety.© 
This reconstruction has been under attack in recent 
years by newer research which attempts to contradict its 
major premises. Employing anthropological data and histor- 
feal linguistics the Tatter day research has arrived at a 
different view which seeks the origins of the Somalis, and 
the ethnically related Oromo, in the general area of south- 
eastern Ethiopia.*> Moreover, the revisionist throry asserts 
that the Somalis have moved into the Horn of Africa north- 
wards from the Cushites' dispersal point in southern Ethiopia 
eerlier than the Oromo who started their expansion in the | 
sixteenth century, and only partially followed in the steps 
of the Somalis.24 | 


1 





revision in H. Neville Chittick and Robert I. Rotberg {eds.}, 
East Africa and the Orient (New York, 1975), pp. 44-75. It 
Ts mainiy Dr. Lewis who delineates the specific Arab pres- 
sures upon the Somalis, but the other authors are in agree- 
ment with him as regards the demographic changes in the Horn 
of Africa over the centuries. 


eer, M. Lewis, "The Galla in Northern Somaliland,” 
Rasseqna di Studi Etiopici (hereafter, RSE), XV(1959), pp. 
31-38- a | 








235. P. Murdock, Africa: its Peoples and their Culture 
0, 


History{Hew York, 1959), pp. 319-20, 323-24; J. H. Greenberg, 
Journal of African 


he Mogogedo: a forgotten Cushitic People,” ut 
Langquages(t963}, pp. 29-43; H. C. Fleming, “Saiso and Rendillé: 
Somali Gutliers," RSE, XX(1964), pp. 35-96; H. S. Lewis, "The 
Origin of the Galla and Somali," JAH, VII,1(1966), pp. 27-46. 
24 


4 





Ibid, pp. 41-42, Or. Herbert Lewis is partfally a 
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That the Somalis betong to the group of nations in north- 
eastern Africa collectively known as the Eastern Cushites 1s 
by @]1 available evidences securely astablished. That their 
nearest kin within this family of nations (the Baiso and the 
Rendille}), as well a3 a preponderant majority of all the 
Eastern Cushites, are still clustered around, or within a 
short distance from, what must have been the cradtetand of 
the group fs alse well-known.°> It must be accepted, there- 
fore, that the original movement of the Somatis was north- 
and eastwards into the Horn rather than south- and westwards 
cut of it. The linguistic and archaeological arguments ad- 
vanced for the Oromo presence in the Horn of Africa before 
the Somali occupation have also been proven to be untenable. 26 
With this established Dr. I. M . Lewis's examples of pockets 
of Oromo peoples among the northwestern Somalis as an indi- 
cation of Gromo presence there before the Somali onslaught 
Joses credibility. In fact, these pockets can very legiti- 
mately be attributed to Oromo incursions into Somali Terrri- 
tory since the sixteenth century.¢? 
dependent upon the Ethiopian Monk Bahrey who witnessed the 
Oromo movements tn the sixteenth century and wrote the famous 
Beth econ Cee lors and editors). Some Records of 

Ethiopia fa 1594-1646(London, 1954), pp. 109-29... 


254. S$. Lewis, “The Origin of the Galla and Somali," 
p. 39; Fleming, “Baiso and Rendille,” passim. 


26 sce note 20 above. 


27 see below chapter seven. 
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Ultimately, though, the weightiest evidence for the 
southward ethnic migrations was drawn by earlier scholarship 
from the oral traditions. All other arguments are empicyed 
merely to shore up the oral reconstruction, But the vistas | 
of oral traditions are fraught with built-in abuses which do 
frequently cancel out their legitimate uses. Each generation, 
unwittingly and sometimes consciously, grafts an the past a : 
lot of the ideas and ideals currently in vogue. They are 
usually imprecise as far as chronology goes and tend to be 
confused with regard to events occurring in more distant 
ages. Without denying their legitimte use as one of the 
hallmarks of true African historiography, and for that mat- | 
ter of other non-literate societies, one must nevertheless 
guard against this hamstringing tendency of oral traditions 
towards the bizarre, and treat them with delicate care. In 
his mumerous studies Dr. I. M. Lewis has shown time and again 
how Somali traditions are Jacking In precise factual content 
and are only representational] charters justifying contempo- | 
rary conditions and beliefs 28 
| A closer examination of the very oral traditions, which 
are employed by the earlier scholars to prove Somali origins 
| 


in the north, would show that these traditions actually re- 


late to recent migrations occurring since the sixteenth 


pr a a 


| 
281, M. Lewis, “Historical Aspects of Genealogies in 
Northern Somali Social Structure,” JAH, 111(1962}. pp. 35- 
48, but this argument is found sprinkled throwghour al] | 


Professor Lewis's other works on the Somalis. 3 


28. 
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century and have nothing to do with distant events. They 
may well be confused and suspect as regards time depth and 
even inaccurate in the case of detail] and chronology. Their. 
description of events occurring on the Horn of Africa in : 
recent centuries, however, is in outline fairly reliable and 
persuasive. They narrate the story of Islamized Somalis 
marching inland from northern and eastern coasts in conditions 
of intermittent conflict with non-Muslim or superficially | 
islamized groups of peoples normally referred to simpty as | 
Gaala Madow(Black infidels). This accords well] with the | 
events described In chapter seven befaw and may even par- : 
tally reach back to the more distant movements intimated in 
chapter four. On the other hand, the question of the “so- 
datied Galla graves" will have to await a more thorough ar- 
chaeclogical investigation, though again Or. I. M. Lewis's 
‘excavation of three samples has made him conclude that at 
least some of them (why not all of them?} “are comparatively . 
recent and contain Somati remain’.-" 

Some written sources seem to Yend support to the theory : 
propounding Somali migrations south- and westwards, especially 


Movements occurring during more recent centuries of the Islamtc 


era. For instance the Futuh al-Habasha, which was written in 


29 " - lla Graves," ». 196. 

. WM. Lewis, “The 50 Called Galla 

Having Foun’ through carbon-dating that these graves are ner 
older than 2509 years, and also convinced that the Oron ove 
driven out earlier, Or. Lewis attributes the tum he er esis 
amined to the Somalis. Already wedded to the Gal a ypot °F ’ 
Dr. Lewis, however, cannot pelp but suspect that there ¥ 
older Oromo relics that he had missed in his sampling. 
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the sixteenth century, speaks tn its enumeration of the | 
Inarticipants in the sixteenth century jihad against Ethiopia 
lof a number of what are today huge clan families (widely 
scattered and too numerous to be contained in any of the 


traditional political structures} as though they were only 
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ast.27 therefore, their differentiation into widely dir- 


eer Jineage groups tn localized areas far to the north and 

| 
ersed clans, lineages, and diya-paying groups must have 

pers place since then as 2 result of rapid population 
nereases and territorial expansion. One elderly Somali 
choltar, after examining the genealogies af the northern 
omalfi princely famtlies, arrived at the conclusion that rol 
undred years ago the Somali population ceuld not have been | 
a- quarter of its present magnitude. This rst cron 


nd expansion of the Islamized Somali groups since the six- 


eenth century may help elucidate the process of Istam's 





penetration of the interior, but it cannet say anything 
about the Somali nation's origias. What transpires from our 
iscussion thus far is that while the Somalis have moved up 


orth inte the Horn at an indefinite time in the past’* ther 








30K thab ad-Din Ahmad ibn Abdulgadir ibn Salim ibn Uthman 
aleJfzanit, famous as Arab Faqih, Tuhfat az-Zaman_ or Futuh al- 
Habasha (Cairo, 1974}, pp. 22,23, 35, 40, 56, 92. 


* uvhammuud Anmad Alf, personal communicatton. Muhammuud 
was one of the first Somalis to receive modern education, the 
$pread of which among the Somatis he devoted his life over, 
a forty year period. [In retirement now he divided his time | 
between research on Somalt Culture and part-time counselling. 
in education, 


L392 oaeistopher Ehret, “Cushitic Prehistory -tn-M— ; 
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Was a reverse movement occasioned by increases in population, 
perhaps periodically given impetus by the desire to spread 
Isiam. 

Irrespective of whether they appeared as a nation on 

the northern shores of the Horn or further tao the south, ft 
is clear that the Somalis are indigenous to the northeastern 
Horn of Africa. What cannot be so easily explained fs their 
strong attachment to, and identification with, the Arab world. 
In the following few paragraphs we shall try to explore the 
vartous means by which Somali striving for Arab identity has 
found expression, and the Arab elements in the Somali culture 
that may be said to be behind this otherwise inexplicable 
campaign. 


A cursory examination of Somalt history and present 
conditions in the Somali Democratic Republic will reveal the 
Striking Impact the Arabs and their culture have had on the 
Somalis. >> Superficiatly, one encounters this Arab influence 
if one enquires into the origins of the ethnic name Somali. 
Out of five popular explanations, three are based an Arabic 


etymologies, the other two befng, naturally enough, from 
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Bender {ed.) The Hon-Senitic Languages cf Ethiopia (fast 
Lansing, Michigan, 1976). Or. Ehret dates the migraticn of 
the Somalis from the “Baiso-Somaloid homeland" sometime 
around the beginning of the Christian Era. | 





ane Somali Democratic Republfe jotned the Arab League 
In 1974.after eleven years of independence and eleven years 
of membership in the Organization of African Unity. Since 
1974 Arabic has become a second official language, and aj] 
publfc and official announcements, government documents, 
business and governmental regulatory signs have been required 
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Amharic and Somati sources. These explanations (all of 
dubious authenticity, as they are nothing more than the 
fancies of folk literature and philological speculations) 
nonetheless do express, albeit mythologically, the Somalis’ 
indebtedness to the Arabs. | 
Since its inception in 1960 the Somali Republic (offi- | 
elally the Somali Democratic Republic as of October 21st, | 
1969} felt the pressure of outstanding Somali politicians 
and some Arab Governments which desired it to join the Arab | 
League. Its Sentiments, however, proved to be more Islamic | 


than Arabic, for it hosted one Pan-Islamic Conference but 
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to be transcribed in Arabic parallel with the Somali version. 


. S4purton, First Footsteps, p. 101. Burton claims, on 
the authority of the gamus (dictionary, but which one he does 
not say}, that the name Somalj has its roots tn the Arabic 
word samala {he thrust out) because an Arab clan head (pre- 
sumably the ancestor of the Somalis} had thrust out his 
brother's eye and had to flee Arabia, caming to Somalitand, 
Raiph Drake-Brockman in his British Somatiland, p. 15 and 

p- #1 derived the term from the Arabic phrase zu-rmal (the 
wealthy), the son of a wealthy Arab or Indian whe inherited 
his father's vast quantities of wealth and subsequentiy 
fathered the Somali race. [. M. Lewis in his Peoples of the 
Horn of Africa, p. 14, states that the British Military 
Report on East Africa (1945} claims that Somali comes from 
Soma bin Tersoma Najashi who rulec from Zaila’ to Hafun (as 
the name Najashi suggests for Ethtopia, but when we are not 
told).+ The Somali explanation derives the name from sco (qo) 
and maal (milk}, the most likely words a foreigner wou 

hear as his Somali host gave orders for the preparation of 
the guest's meal, ( I. M. Lewis, Peoples, p. 14). The Amharic 
explanation is related to Soumahe Amh. ,neathen}], suggesting 
the religious differences between the Christian Amharas and 
the Muslim Somalis. See Charles Johnston, Travels fn South- 


ern Abyssinia (London , 1844), p. 13, 
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balked at any suggestion of ft joining the Arab League. 29 

To harbour sentiments cf Pan-Islamic brotherhood and solida- 

rity with the neighbouring Arab co-religicnists was one | 

thing, but to substitute an Arab fdentity for the Somali one 

was quite another. In any case, during the 1960s this Somati 
attachment to the Arab (Islamtc) world frustrated attempts | 

to write the previously unwritten Somali in Latin or localty 

developed scripts for religious and cultural reasons.°° But 

on Qctober Zist, 1972, Somali was written in Latin anyway. : 

This important decision, however, posed no difficulties tao — 
the campaign for Arab fdentity which finalty achieved politi - 
cal results with the joining of the Arab League by the Somali 


Democratic Republic on February 14, 1974. 





this conference was held in Mogadishu between Dec. 27, 
1965 and Jan. 3, 1966. This Somali attachment to [Islamic as 
differentiated from Arab loyalties is shown by article VI 
(para. 4) of the now defunct constitution of the Somali Re- 
pubic which committed the state to solidarity with African 
and Islamic peoples. During an extended tour of Arab states 
by the Somali Minister for Somali affairs in April and May 
of 1966 news gct around that the Somalj Republic was seeking 
Membership in the Arab League, but the Somali Prime Minister 
made a categorical denial of any basis to these rumours: see 
Africa Report, vol. 11, no. 6(June, 1966). In fact after @ 
visit to Saudi Arabia by the Somali Head of State (August 
2-9, 1966), the Somalis and the Saudi Arabians declared in 
their joint statement thet they considered the Somali Republic 
a “geographical and historical meeting point of Istamic and 


African cultures". See: the Somali News, August lz, 1966. 


: s6Hussein M. Adam, "A Nation in Search of a Script: | 
the Probler of establishing a National Orthcgraphy for : 
Somalt,” unpublished Master's thests in African Studies sub- 
mitted at Makerere University (Kampala, Uganda, 1968); Jeanne 
Contini, "The Illiterate Poets of Somalis," The Reporter 
(March 14, 1963}, pp. 36-38, an expanded version of which was 
Tater published as "“Semaii Republic: A Natfon of Poets in 
Search of an Atphabet,“ Africa Report, @, 1)(December, 1963): 


pp- 15-18, 
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Ethnically, continued colonization of the Somali coascs 
by Arabs and other Mustim Asians has given rise to partially- 
Somalized communities who, despite their betng domicited in 
somaliland for centuries, have nevertheless preserved their 
Arab culture and display it in all aspects of their life. 
They are usually met with in the Banaadir ports,>/ where they 
constitute significant proportions af the urban population 
and attract attention by their distinctive Arab features and 
dress. Fewer have penetrated intand as shopkeepers and re- 
Jigious leaders in interior towns. Others went further ahead 
and took to cultivation or the pasteral life of the nomadic 
Somalis with whom they intermarried. They are totally indis- 
tinguishable physically, linguistically, or culturally from 
the other Somalis, though their recent arrival is still re- 
Membered, and their special affinity with the Arabs is recog- 
nized, 98 | 

1 

Culturally, the Arab (Muslim) impact is most readily 
seen in coastal population centers where it pervades almost 

37The term Banaadiy¥ Is the ptural of Bandar (Persian, 
port}. It is the name by which towns on the southern coast 
of Somaliland were collectively known to the Arabs and other 
Asians frequenting that coast. Gccasionally they were also 
known as Maqaadiish {plural of Maqdashu, Mogadishu}. Today, 
the term is applied to refer to the coast containing these 
towns (from SAdale north to Kismayo in the south} and its 
immediate hinterland. 3 


38cor a full indentification of the Somalized Arabs con- 
sult I. M. Lewis, The Somali Lineage System and the Total 
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Genealogy: a General Introduction te Basic Principles of 
Somali Political Institutions (Hargeisa, 1°57}; atso Cerutti, 


Somalia, 1, pp. 109-116. Some who practice cultivation 
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all aspects of urban life. Arabo-Persian influences are 
clearly visible, even to the untrained observer, in the ar- 
chitectural styles.on the Somali coasts. The structural 
design, construction material used, characteristic artistic 
motif, engravings on wooden doors and windows and all other 
decorational additions of coastal buildings exhibit Arabo- 
Persfan affinities.29 The science of building permanent 
dwellings out of stone-and-mortar is unknown to the nomad 
and the agriculturalist of the countryside though some of that 
Ski}} has been taken tn a simplified form to interior towns 
founded within the last hundred years. Some of the settle- 
ments of the SAdal Sultanate, such as Harar and other aban- 
doned ruined towns in northwestern Somaliland, also appear 
to have been very much influenced by Arab building tech- 
natques.*9 Written sources which ascribe the peopling, if 


not the founding, of the coastal towns to immigrant groups 
a ee 


within a close proximity of the Banaadir ports have retained 
some of their Asian features and are collectivety known as 
Gibi? “Ad (white-skinned}. | 





354. Monneret de Villard, “Ll Minareti de Mogadiscio," 

RSE, EII(Rome, 1943), pp. 127-130. Monneret discovered the 
ersian characteristics of the mosque minarets in Mogadishu; 
Vinigi L. Grottaneiji, “Asiatic Influences on Somali Culture,” 
Ethnos, XII, 4(1947), pp. 193-181. Besides pointing cut the 
architecturel influences Grottanelli maintains that all ad- 
ditions ta the material culture of the Somalis came from 
Asta; see also Peter $. Garlake, The Early Istamic Architec- 
ture of the East African Coast{London, 1966}, for drawings 


(i 


Of Hogadishan mosques. 


40), M. Watson, “The Historical Background to the Ruin- 
ed Towns in the West of the Protectorate," Somaliland Journal, 
1,2(Hargeisa, 1955}, pp. 120-125; A. T. Curle, "The Ruined 
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from Southwestern Asia alsc provide some support for the 
Asiatic borrowings.’ ¢ and the inscriptions on the most an- 
cfent buildings in these towns, which attribute their cons-~- 


truction to Persian or Arab masons and benefactors, give 


further corroboration.4* 


Most of the tools, utensi1is, other household ware, or- 
naments and perfumes, sartorial styles and their colour 
destgns, some of the foodstuffs and the culinary art, etc, 
that constitute the totality of the urban material culture, 
are unmistakably of Arab-Islamic derivation as Vinigi 


Grottane!ll]li has observed: 


In some cases, a direct Arab (Mohamedan) origin 
is self evident: tisbas (islamic rosaries), wooden 
tablets, koh] botties, horse-trappings, most of the 
eliverworks, such as bracelets, anklets, amulet-cases 
etc., are not only of Arab type, but are often produced 
by Arab {or Persian) craftsmen Viving in the coastal 
towns of Somaiia. 





Even the advanced weaving and dyeing techniques of the Ban- 
aadir, though known nowhere outside this coast, has been 
credited with some justification to overseas Asiatic in- 
fluences.74 Almost al] these elements of the coastal cul- 


ture are known by their Arabic nomenclature, @ fact which 





Towns of Somaliland," ntiquity(September, 1937}. pp. 315-27, 


*We>06 Chapter three below where Asiatic settlements on 
the Somali coasts is discussed. 


42eerull1, Somalia, I, pp. 9-10, 99-100. 
§Serottanelli, PAstatic Influences,” p. 1356. 
“4ibid, pp. 156-57. | 
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undoubtedly identifies the carriers, if not the original 
source, of these cultural borrowings.?9 | 

In the countrystde, alsa, some Asiatic cultura? in- 
fluences have been noticed, but with the exception of a few 
fineries and regalia for ceremonial display, none af them 
could be traced to an Arab origin. Some scholars who believe 
that the Somalis forcibly pushed the Gromo peoples and others 
cut of the Horn of Africa account for this feat, among other 
things, by the Somalis’ possessfon of superior Arab tech- 
nology. 46 Of course, this technology, which helped in a war 
situation, must have been more advanced weaponry. For this 
reason we shall fook at the traditional Somali weaponry and 
try to see if ft owes anything to Arab craftsmanship. 

Among the outstanding traditional weapons which the 
Somalis use the most ccmmon iter is the dagger (billaawe, 
amley, toorrey}, a double-edged short {occasionatly Jong and 
arched) cutting blade used in war (for stabbing), hunting 
and eating, and for all sundry household cutting purposes.?/ 
This weapon has been found to be native to the Somali and 
the BDanakil {Afar) country. 48 It has also been judged to be 
of great antiquity among these peoples as evidenced by 


*Sandrzej Zatorski, “Arabtc Loan-words in Somalt: 
Preliminary Survey," Folia Orientalia, Tome VII1(1947), 


pp. 1265-175. 
46506 above ,footnote 18, : 
475. MH. Lewis, Peoples, p. 133. | 


‘Be rottanelll, “Aslatic Influences,” p. 159. Se eee 
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anctet rock engravings of it In Somaliland,4? as well as 
pictures of this same dagger in Egyptian drawings of the 
Land of Punt made by Quuen Hatshepsut's expedition there .70 
Another weapon which 1s just as common and is a perpetual 
companion of the Somali pastoralist is the spear (Somali, 
waran). It consists of a wooden shaft made from hard wood, 
and in length fs about two yards. On one end it carries a 
double-edged biade about a foot long which gradually tapers 
to a fine point, and on the other end is fixed a cytindrical 
pointed iron peg used for making the spear stand up-right 
and thus avoid soiling. The spear and its kin, the javelin 
{murjin, taraawil), as suggested by thetr names, appear to 
be focal inventions. However, at least one variety of the 
Somalf spear fone with a slightly triangular blade laterally 
fastened to the shaft} which has no representation among the 
wide array cf spears used by the Cushitic and Bantu-speaking 
peoples of East Africa shows some affinity with Indonesian 


brands.>! The club (budh}, the sling {wadhaf , used now 





only to drive birds from millet fields}, bows and arrows 
with pofsoned heads ( gaanso and leebd, respectively), quiver 
(gabooye} and the shield {gaashaan), which make for the rest 


i 


49. Graziosi, Leta della Pietra in Somalia 
1940), p. 2, a8 reported in Grottanelli, “Asiatic Influences,' 


p. 159. 
506, Revojt, La Vallee du Darror{Paris, 1888), p. 299, 
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Slerottanelll, “Asiatic Influences," p. 166. ; 
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of Somali traditional weaponry, show no influence from out- 
Side northeast Africa. 

Among the weapons worn for ceremonial display of wealth 
or office and which were originally of foreian contrivance 
4s a decorated type of dagger found in the coastal settle- 
ments. Wtthin this category alsa is a very rare kind of 
sword which betrays Moroccan or Indonesian influences .52 
During the fifteenth century Abyssinian armies fighting 
Muslim forces of which the Somalis constituted a significant 
proportion were known to use Moroccan swords. In the six- 
teenth century, during the great jihads, Moreecan adventurers 
fought with Muslim forces against the Atyssinians, and couwld 
thus have imparted their skills to the Somalis.°2 The Indo- 
nesian motif, however, is equally evident and the possibility 
of its introduction from that direction during pre-Istamic 
times is equally plausible. 

Wooden sandats, men's skull caps, and musical instru- | 
ments found jin the interior of Somaliland have been rtated 
by ethnotogists to Indonestan typas.74 Indeed, Indonesian 
influences upon the Somalis may be greater than otherwise 
assumed. The Bajun in southern Somaliland use a fishing 


canoe which is related to outriggers of Madagascar and 





a il 


S2ibid, p. 163 
Sp rab Faqth, Futuh al-Habasha, p. 242, : 


S4erottanetli, "Asiatic Influences,” pp. 167-77. 
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Indonesia.?? The Bajun system of sea-turtle fishing in 
which the turtle is located by the use of sucking-fish, is 
also satd to be of Indonesian origin. 76 "Caconut scrapers 


{called mbusi in Brava), coconut vessels, and the plangi 





system of dyefng hagog kerchiefs" employed in the southern 
part of the Banaadir coast are al} said to be native to Indo- 
Melanesia.°? What 1s significant here is that apart from 
Brava, which histortcally had stronger ties with the East 
African coast to the south, these apparently Indonesian in- 
fluences are not commonly found along the coasts colonized 

by the Muslim Southwest Asians.°® This means that the resen- 
blances are either coincidental {though it is difficult to 
account for all those by chance similarities} or, more plau- 
sibly, that these cutural items were Introduced during pre- 


Islamic times before the Arab and Persian colonization of 
| 


the Banaadir coast. 


The most dramatic and deep-rooted Arab-Islamtc influences 
upon the Somalis, however, are in the non-material aspects of 
culture and pertain essentially to religion and Tearning. 
Though not to the same extent, these influences are common 


to both city and countryside among the decidedly Istamic 
pT a a oo 
S6crottanelli, “Asiatic Influences,” p. 157. 


S7thid, p. 157. 
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SBrnid, p. 180. | 
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Somali citizenry. The most obvious index of this is the 
Arabic language which, as the medium of religion, busitness, 
‘and a]) other social activities requfring Fiterary skill, 
was always taught and propagated throughout the country. 7? 
The impact of the Arabic language and the non-material Arab- 
Islamic culture it expresses is so great that of twenty-two 
different categories into which Arabic loan-words in Somalf 
were divided by far the largest category consists of verbs, 
adjectives, and abstract nouns not included in the other 
categories .°9 : 
More significant than the language itself ts the tradi- 
tional educational system for which the language served as 
amedium. All Somali terms pertaining to reltigton, learning, 
reading, writing, and education in general are derived from 
Arabic.6! Traditional Islamic learning invalved two distinct 
steps and institutions.°* At the first stage, at which 
children learn the Quran, pupils attend Quranic Schools 
(Arabic: khitwa, Somalt: mal“amad or dugsi}. After fintshtng 
their Quranic school (usually in thetr early or middle 'teens) 


those who aspire to religious careers as teachers, mosque 








59r, MW. Lewis, Peoples, p. 12; Zaborskt, "Arabic Loan- 
words," p. 125. 


60 nad, pp. 169-75 
Glindd, pp. 149-50 


627, my knowledge there are no scholarly Studies on 
Somali traditional education. In putting together the in- 
formation contained in the following few pages I have, 
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jmams or missionaries then proceed to masque universittes 
{called zawiyya if it has residenttal quarters}. Here the 
students learn religious subjects such as Islamic juris- 
prudence (figh), traditions (hadith), translations of the 
Quran (tafsir), some interpretation depending upon the lear- 
ning of the teacher (tatwil), Islamic law (shari‘a), and 
linguistic studies such as the language itself (Tugha), 
grammar (nahw), literature (adab}, prosody (Sarud), ete, 
This also includes a number of other non-religious subjects 
such as tarikh (history) and mantagq {logic}. The seperation 
ef the two institutions i.e. Quranic schools and mosque uni- 
wersities, which appears to have been a more recent develop- 
ment was necessitated by the fear of children’s pilferage 
and lack of respect for standards of cleanliness required in 
mosques. 

The Quranic school, one of the characteristic features 
of Muslim societies, is an institution which ts as ald as 
l¢lam. Teaching the youth to learn the Quran is among the 
Somatis, as in all Fuslim societies, a very serfous affair. 
Usually beginning thetr studies before the age of Seven 
children at first only learn the Quran, but as they progress 
fn age as well as in their studies they accompany it with 


some Arabic and, espectally in urban centers, with arithmetic. 
a 


therefore, drawn on my personal chilhood experiences th 
Quranic schools as well as the recent observations of such 
Qurante and Mosque schools in different parts of the Somali 
Democratic Republic, 
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The importance of Arabic lies in the fact that ft is the 
language of the religion. A knowledge of some arithmetic 
also was always held to be desirable in the Nuslim societies 
which traditionally displayed strong partiality to business 
pursuits. Among the Somalis arithmetic 15 important for 
those aspiring to religious careers since such learned per- 
sonalities are frequently called upon to divide inheritence 
according to the proportions prescribed in the Sharifa, and 
aiso to assess and divide compensations for injuries, the 
latter being an event of Frquent occurrence among the tur- 
bulent pastoralists. 

Education at this stage aims at teaching the children 
Arabic diction and making them commit the Quran--as much of 
it as possible--to memory. The pupils use slates or tablets 
(usually wooden) on which the teacher writes a few verses 
{dyat) from the Quran. When the pupil memorizes these the 
slate is washed and the succeeding set of verses are then 
assigned. The student follows this procedure starting with 
shorter chapters and sherter lessons and progresses to longer 
and harder assignments until the whale Quran is covered.°* 
Somewhere along the way, as the student becomes more familiar 
with the Arabic language and as lessons become longer, the 
pupil gives up the slate and starts getting his lessons from 


the Quran itself. 
er 
63This is a very old Arab method of Tearning which most 


certainly was adopted from the Arabs. The circumstances of 
its introduction, however, are unknown. 
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Among the nemacs and in certatn rura) villages lessons 
begin in the last third of the night, This may have ori- 
ginated because of the need for children to herd Jivestock 
or work in the fields during the day, but {it has now become 
atradition, and even where there is no need for their ser- 
Vices children still wake up before three O'clock and sit 
around bonfires by the lights cf which they read thelr ies- 
sons until daybreak. Each student #6 required to bring a 
lead of firewood every evening for the next morning's fire. 
The teacher joins his pupils, who are disciplined by senior 
students during his absence, after the morning prayers and 
tests then individually on the previous Ttessons before giving 
them mere assignments. Failure usually calls for corporal 
punishment and, more seriously, public humiliation in front 
of one’s peers. 

At the higher Tevel, also, the method of education is 
the same classical Arab system of learning. Normally stu- 
dents sit in front of the teacher, forming a series of semi- 
circular rows facing him. The teacher, or one of his stu- 
dents (at times an advanced student assistant}, reads aloud 
from the text and sheikh explains it with the class fallowing 
from their individual (sometimes shared) texts. Since the 
teacher rather than the institution is the center of the 
system, students usually have to travel to different places 
to study different subjects under different masters. In this 


personal method of instruction the student chooses the subject 
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he wants to stucy ard the master under whom he wishes to 
Study, and even sets his own pace. There is ne set syliebus, 
and the teacher graduates Fis student when he feels he has 
acquired enough knowledge. Graduation here, which is the 
Same classical Arab system of personal certification, means 
that the master allows his student to use his name and texts 
in nis future career, 

In the countryside, teachers frequently wander to the 
farthest corners of the country collecting students and 
depositing graduates as they move from one settlement to the 
next. This roving institution depends mzinly on the hospi- 
tality of the different communities whose livestock, farms, 
babies, and weddings they bless and for whom they write amu- 
lets (Gardhaas or Hirsi} and prepare prophylactic potions 
(SAshar}. During thetr short stays in the farming villages 
or at nomadic encampments the Sheikh and his students are 
feasted. 

A few places such as Harer, "the Timbucktu of East Africa," 
Mogadishu, Brava, Hargeisa, and many lesser centers of learn- 
ing, especially Tarioa settlements (Jama%a), have acquired 
national renown and attract students from all over the country. 
A number of students travel abroad to such famous centers of 
learning as the Azhar University in Cairc, ¢abid, and San‘ aa 
in the Yaman. OGthers 90 to the Holy Sanctuaries, Mecca and 
Medina, and remain there a number of years in cuest of learn- 


ing and blessings before returning home. Thraph these 
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returnees elements ana values of the Arab culture are con- 
Stantly Brought over to Semalitend, and the Arahizatien of 
the Somalis is thus continued, 

As might be expected, Arah cultural influences upon the 
Somali were nat ali positive. Alona with the constructive 
additions there came some negative contrtbutions. Tfhase are 
elements involving moral Taxity such as prostitution, gambl- 
ing and the consumption of drugs and alcoholic drinks. Their 
Arab provenance is proven by the fact that they are associated 
aimost exclusively with the urban life in which the Arab | 
infiuences, as we have already sean, figure sa much. Though 
the circumstances of their intrceducticn into the country is 
not altocether clear, nevertheless Tinguistics leave nao doubt 


of their Arab origin. °* 


Having saftd al? this, the smal] greup of Arab and other 
Asian immigrants aside, the inhabitants of Samaliland belong 
ethnically and culturally to the Cushitic speeking family 
of nations in northeastern Africa. Islam and other Arab cul- 
tural influences might well have given Arab-Islamic clothing 
to Somali ethnic identity {they always eppeal to their com- 
monality of reliqton when making peace or seeking mass Support 
for any cause), but anthropologically and lingutsticailly the 
Somakis could hardly Le sald to be different from the netah- 


boring Oromo, fellow Cushites who unlike the Somalis make no 
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64 The Sonali terms for drugs (haskiish}, alcoholic 
beveracse (khamri), prostitute {qahhed or sharmuuta}), sodamite 
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claims to Arab ancestry. Moreover, as already hinted at and 
as will be shown in subsequent chapters, it seems that Arab 
and other Asiatic settlements along the Somali coasts were 
netther great numerically nor as influential politically as 
as claimed by some authorities. To understand properly how 
the Arab influences came to exercise such a telting effect 
on Somali cultural attitudes we need to look at the histori- 
ca} development of these influences. It wilt be the task of 
the remaining chapters to trace the course of their develop- 


ment from thelr ancient beginnings to the present. 





{makhnuud), & game of cards (11"ib), etc., are al? loan- 
words fron Arabic. For a partial Tist of the Arabic loan- 
words in Somali pertatning to moral laxity consult Zaborski, 
“Arabic Loan-Words," p. 168. Needless to say al] Somali moral 


breaches cannot be blamed upen the Arabs. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Horn of Africa in Ancient arc Classical Times 


4 


The eartiest possible mention of the land of the Semalis 
15 contained In some “semi-legendary Akkade-Sumerfan sources" 
of third millennium 6.C. It seems that these sources refer- 
red to the Horn of Africa as the “8tack Tang of Meluka," 
whence came ships that visited Mesopotamtan ports for trade 
purposes.! We say "possible mention” because there is no 
general agreement among scholars as to the true identity of 
this "Black land of eluha®.© What is more, so far no other 
dependable historica? document substantiating these “semi- 
legendary" reports regarding the trade contacts in that era 
between the Persian Gulf area and the Horn of Africa has come 
to light. At the same time the mere fact that these uncertain 
Feports suggest ancient commercial ties between Somaliland 
and parts of Arabia holds a specfally intriguing interest for 
us. Indeed, in the light of historical] literature contempo- 
rary with the Mescpotamian legends and dealing with the Horn 


of Africa's commercial importance at the time, ane should rot 








My. M. Fobischanov, “On the Prebltem of Sea Voyages of 
Ancient Africans in the Indian Ocean," JAH, VI 2 (1965), 
p. 137-141, reprinted as "The Sea Voyages of Ancient 
pehiopians in the Incian Ocean," Proceedings of the The Third 
International Conference of Ethiopian Studies 1966 (Addis 
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discard these reports simply as legendary or irrelevant. 

The Horn of Africa had a more bountiful environment ‘han 
the desert conditions of Arabia, a fact testified to, as rill 
be shown presently, by ancfent Egyptian reports. It was, 
therefore, bound to attract the attenticen of the desert 
dwellers of Arabia across the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden. 
That atone could have secured a profitable trading position 
for the inhabitants of the Horn of Africa vis-a-vis their 
neighbours on the opposite shore of the Red Sea. And indeed 
that might have been the case at the beginning. But there 
was more. fhe northeastern coasts of Somaliland gained a 
commercial renown very early in history mainly as a producer 
of valuable medicinal and aromatic gums and resins. Myrrh 
and frankincense, native only in Southern Arabia and the Red 
Sea coasts of Somaliland, were in great demand throughout 
the civilizations and centuries of the ancient world as two 
“of the most ancient and precious articles of commerce".? 
Frankincense, "a resin exuded from various species of 
Boswellia,” was used in the manufacture of “incense, perfures, 


and ointments". ” Myrrh, "a gum from the bark of a smalti tree," 


Ocean in Ancient and Early Medieval Times, (hereafter, Arab 
Seafaring), (Princeton, New Jersey, 1951), p. 6, who identi- 
fies HeTukhkha four Meluha) on insufficient evidence with 
present-day ~“Uman. 


Sanon, *“Jhe Periplus of the Erythraean Sea," Select 
portions from the version edited by W. H. Schoff, Somaliys” 
(Mogadishu, 1967), p. 643; Edward Naville, The Temple of Leir 
al-Bahri f{iondon, 1854), p. 22. 





‘the Periplus,” p. 62. 
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also figured in the preparation of these products, and in 
addition "was an ingredient of the Eebrew anointing of1]..., 
and was also one of the numerous components of the celebrated 
Kypht of the Eqyptians, a preparation ir fumigaticns, medi- 
cine, and embalming".” Ancient Eqyptians, the Hebrews, the 
Assyrians, the Persfans, and the Mecedonians were all known 
to have cherished these fragrant products, It is conceivabie 
that other peoples of that ancient world similarly regarded 
these goods with esteem. They paid high prices for their 
delivery, and periodically even fitted out their own expedi- 
tions by Tand or by sea to Southern Arabia and the Horn of 
Africa to acquire them at their source.° 

Though the "semi-legendary Akkado-Sumerian sources" 
referred to suggest maritime relations between the Persian 
Gulf and the Horn of Africa, most sources extant pofnt te 
stronger ties between Egypt and that part of Africa. At the 
time the Guif of Aden coast of Somalitand was known to the 
Egyptians as the “Land of Punt".? Frankincense and Myrrh 


were $0 significant for Egyptian religion and other ritual 








Sibid, p. 62; G. Maspero, Kew Light aon Anctent Egypt, 
second editicn, (New York, 1909}, p. 98; Naville, Ine Temple 
of Deir el-Bahri, p. 22. 


Sethe Periglus," pp. 62-68. 


"Because of the fact that Myrrh and Frankinscense are 
native in Southern Arabia as well as in Somaltland scholars 
do not agree which one of them is the “Land of Punt” of the 
Egyptians. Some take 1t to include both sides of The Gulf 
of Aden, others apply tt excEusiveiy, as the case may be, to 
either side so as to Suft their own theorfes. While products 
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practices that they not only guaranteed the maintenance of 
ties between Egypt and the Horn of Africa, but, in times, the 
"Land of Punt” acquired in the minds of the Egyptians a cer- 
tain quality of sacredness, as the home af the gaods necessary 
for divine propitiation.° The "Land of Punt" came to be 

known alternatively as "Gods Land", and was even reputed to 
have been the original home of the godly) Pharoahs.~ indeed 
there might have been more to these ancient ties between 

Egypt and the Horn of Africa than the simpie exchange of 
goods. Sete pre-dynastic Egyptian inscriptions, we are told, 
recorded the arrival in Egypt of immigrants from the "Land 

of Punt". 19 It is also mentioned that the son of Khufu 
{(Cheeps), the Pharoah for whom the great Pyramid was con- 
Structed, had under his employ one officer who was originally 


from the “Land of Punt", 2! 








of both coasts of the Gulf of Aden might have reached Eqyptian 
markets it appears from the report of Hatshepsut’s expedition 
that the Egyptians gave the name to, and deait mainly with, 
the Somali coast. 


8 
Edward Waville, The Temple of Deir el-Bahri, p. 22. 
f 
i * Muhammad “Abdul fatah Hindi, "Tarvkh as-Sumal f1 ‘l-‘usar 
/al-Qadimah,” Somatiya (Mogadishu, 1967) p. 13; Naville, The 
' Temple of Oeir el-Bahri, p. 22; J. HK. Breasted, Ancient Re - 
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-eords of Eaypt, Yol. IE] (Chicago, 1906) Record 116. 
1Ouindi, Tarikh as-Sumal, p. 12; General Muhammad Ibrahim 


Ahmad, The History of Somaliland: The Ancient Land of Punt 
cyclostyled, n.d.J p. 13; L. Cottrell, Tre Lost PRarcohs - 
| (New York, 1961), po. 16. This Puntite migration may de behind 


the belief that some ancient Egyptians thought of themselves 
as originating in the Land of Punt, 








Migndt, "TarTkh as-Sim31,” pp. 12-13; Shefkh Abdurahman 
an-Hajar, al-Islam fl 'S:SGmal (Cairo, 1973) p. 53. Thfs" 
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Documentation for this commercial connection between 
Egypt and the northern Somali coast js plentiful enough to 
afford a fairly clear outline picture of fits chronology and 
depth. During the reign of the early dynasties the trade in 
Incense was largely in the hands of the “People of Punt and 
Bod's Land,” who brought these goods "overland to the Upper 
Nile" and was "not sought out by the Pharcahs" directly. ** 
However, by the time of the fifth Dynasty, the 26th century 
B.¢., the Egyptians began to fit out their own expeditions 
which sailed directly to the sources of the merchandise, 

What made the Egyptians embark on these trips at that time 
Cannot be ascertained now. It might have been because the 
Punt merchants were charging too much for their monopolistic 
Services. It could have been because an intermediary power 
was controlling the flow of incense in exchange for expensive 
political and or economic favours. Or it might have been 
Simply because the Egyptians has at that time reached, in the 
development of their maritime power and knowledge of geograph 


and navigation, a stage which precluded any need for dependen 


hinted at extra-commercial relationship between the anefent 
Egyptians and the contemporary inhabitants of the Horn of 
Africa 1s lent some support by preliminary linguistic inve- 
$tigation which reveals similarity between Egyptian and 
Somali terms for some cultural eTements and natural phenomena 
However, these linguistic Studies are not exhaustive enough 
as to afford conclusive evidence, See Hind], "“Taérikh as-Siima 
pp.13-16, 


Leathe Pertplus," p, 65; A Erman, Life in Ancient Eaypt 
(Rew York, 1894} p, 505; G. Masperc, New Light on Ancient 
B, 


Egypt, p. 
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upon foreigners for the delivery of the gocds they imported. 
Whateyer the reason, the first known Egyptian expedition 
to the Land of Punt took place during the Fifth Dynasty.2> 
The primary aim of the mission was to acquire the aromatic 
and medicinal products of the country, The expedition, which 
merited to be recorded as a successful business venture and 
a credit to the reigning Pharoah on whose monument its record 
Was preserved, netted "80,000 measures of myrrh from Punt." 
With occasional trips such as this the Egyptians were gradually 
breaking the trade mencooly, though for sometime the Puntite 
continued to dominate it. The Sixth Dynasty continued this 
tradition making "journeys ... quite frequently by Jand or 
by sea to the country of Punt". 2> And so did the Pharoahs 
of the Middle Kingdom (2100-1700 B.C.). It appears that the 
naval missions during the Middle Kingdom were many and a lot 
more frequent than at any time before, to the extent that we 
observe in the Egyptian literature of the time the develop- 
Ment of numerous marine yarns so reminiscent of the travel 
adventures of Sinbad the safler and Suleiman the Sirafi in 
medieval Arab and Persian literature. 
The most authentic piece of historical literature treat- 


ing the ancfent history of Somaliland, and especially its 





136 sorge Fadlo Hourani, Arab Seafaring, p. 7, “the 
Periptus,” p. 65, 


Mibid, p. 62. 
tS hourant, Arab Seafartng, p. 7. 
Ibid, p. 73 Hindi, Tarikh as-Sumal, pp, 10-11; Erman, 
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connection with anctent Egypt, is found in the djary of an 
Egyptian commercial expedition despatched there by Queen 
Hatshepsut of the New Kingdom in the early part of the Fif- 
teenth century B.¢,27 This expedition was sent there, like 
the ethers preceeding it, primarily for the acquisition of 
the fragrant gums and resins used in Egyptian homes and, 
especially, in their tombs, temples, and other places of 
religious significance. Hatshepsut's mission has a double 
importance. Firstly, it marks a renewal vf contacts between 
Egypt and the Somali coast severed during the invasion of 
Egypt by the Hyksos about a century and half earlier and the 
exhaustion in the meantime of Eqypt's stores of Puntite gums 
and frankinscense. secondly, and more Importantly for the 
purposes of this work, the report of the expedition furnishes 
us with the oldest eyewitness account of the characteristics 
of the people living in the Horn of Africa and the cultural 
conditions obtaining there. 

In all, the expedition consisted of five huge sail-boats. 
Each one had abroad one hundred men cons{sting of crew, 
soldiers, porters, scribes, and artists. -° Besides merchandfse 
intended for barter, the Egyptians brought with them a 
i 


Life in Anctent Egypt, pp. 508-510. 


17 : . Tartkh as-SGmal 
Hourani, Arab Seafaring, p. 73 Hindi, Tar ; 
p, 4; Nagar, al-[sTam fi ~Somal, pe 533 Navilfe, The Fempre 


of Defr el-Bahri, p. el, 22. 


1By ville, The Temple of Deir el-Babri, p. 22; Hourani, 
Arab Seafaring, p. 7, Hindi, Tartkh as-samal, Pp. 9+. 
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sizeable quantity of presents with which to buy the good will 
of the Puntite authorities, and the commander of the expedi- 


tion carried from his queen a diplomatic note recommending 


the mission to the monarch of punt. )? 


By our reckoning from the descriptions of the expeditton, 
the Egyptians landed, after two months journey due south 
down the Red Sea, at a spot not far from the present site of 
“atola, in the neighbourhood of which the King of Punt re- 
sided. There is, as yet, no agreement among scholars as to 
the exact ftocation of the port which the Eqyptians visited, 
though it is generally accepted that it was within the con- 


fines of the present district of “Alula in northeastern 


Somaliland, Just to the west and southeast of Ras Guardafui.<° 


Here the Egypttans were welcomed with great hospitality, and 


were asked many questions about Egypt and its royal family as 


eee a 


Wyaville, The Temple of Beir el-Bahri, p. 23; Erman, 
Life in Ancient Eqypt, p. 512; Najar, al-Islam fi *s-Sumal, 
Dp. % * 


20, Hindi thinks it could have been Ras Fetik, Cape 
Elephant of the “Periplus” (Boolimoog in Somali) or Ollag,. 
aovillage about three kilometers west of Ras Guardafui. Some 
of the local residents however, insist that it was Daamo, 
immediately to the west of Ras Guardafui. Maspero (New Light 
on Ancient Egypt, p. 77) and Naviile {The Tempie of Deir el- 
Bahri, p. 22} both think that the port was situated between 
Ras Felik and Cape Guardafui. In his "On the Neighbourhood 
of Bunder Marayah,” Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
vol, 42 (1872} p. 62, Capt. 5. B. Miles reported he had seen 
asalt creek “half a mile tong,” near Mur'anyo west of Alula, 
and a lagoon “affording very fair shelter for native craft," 
at ‘Aluta itself. The latter was reported in Report on 


Archaeological Reconnaissance in Somalia 1975 by H. HK. 
Chittick. ee 
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well as the reason why they (the Egyptians} had temporarily 
discontinued their visits to the Land of Punt, in an apparent 
reference to the frequent contacts before the Hyksos inter- 
regnum.-- The report declares that members of the mission 
were continuously feasted and entertained, and the head guest 
of honour was boarded in the king's residence durtng the 
whole period of the mission's stay.°- In exchange for their 
cloth, swords and daggers, bows, and ornamental objects the 
Egyptians collected "all the goodly fragrant woods of God's 
Land {Land of Punt} heaps of myrrh resin, fresh myrrh trees, 
ebony, pure ivory, green gold of Emu, cinnamon wood, khyst 
wood, ihmut incense, souter incense, eye cosmetic, apes and 
monkeys, dogs, skins of southern panther, natives and their 
children™.°> It is pertinent to mention here that the most 
important items among the “marvels of the country of Punt" 
obtained by this expedition were myrrh and frankinscense, 
clearly the object of the trip, and the like of which “never 


was brought ... for any king who has been since the 





Clvaville, The Tempte of Deir el-Bahri, p. 2335 Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 511; Najar, al-Islam fi ‘s-Somal, 
Pp. ‘ 


eeuindt, Tarikh ag-Sumal, p. 7; Najar al-Islam ff 
'¢.Somd}, p. 53. 
rl a ——— 


f3naville, The Temole of Deir et-Bahri, pp. 24-25; Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 512, The importation of natives 
and their children implies slave trade, but it has been sug- 


gested by some authorities (f.e. Mr. Hindi, Tartkh as-Stimal, 
p. 9 and Najar, al-Islam #¥ ‘s-Simal, p. 54) that a Autber 


of Puntites had voluntarily migrated to Egypt by riding back 


oi 


beginning".-- 

The way the Egyptians were received and the quetions 
they were asked about the conditions back home and the health 
of the Pharoah reveal a strong brotherly concern on the part 
Of the Puntites. This is strange considering the distance 
and the mass of peoptes and nations separating the two coun- 
tries. Stranger stili are the drawings which the Egyptian 
artist made of the peopte of Punt. They are pictured 3s 
resembling the Egyptians in clothing, colour, coiffure, and 
physical buflt.2° How much of this can be attributed to 
artistic stylization on the part of the drawer cannot be 
determined at the moment with certainty. One thing is sure: 
the artist felt at home among the Puntite enough to forget 
about the obvious differences between the two peoples,~” of 
which there must have been at least a few qtaring exanples. 

In their drawings the Egyptians depicted the physical 
environment they witnessed. They portrayed a climate which 
by Egyptian standards was abundant in rainfal?, and @ grass- 
land ecology with some trees inhabited by herds and swarms 


of wildlife. On the surface this may not bear much resemblance 





with the expedition, which fact might be the subject of this 
report, 


24naville, The Temple of Detr e1-Bahri, p. 25; Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 512. 


BBC A dutmunc im “Abdulhat{m, in a lecture delivered at 
the Egyptian Cultural Center tn Mogadishu 1958 ({cycltostyled), 
also personal communication, 


eo ith the exception of the Puntite Queen's obesity so 
graphically depicted. 
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to present conditions in northeastern Somaliland. The appa- 
rent discrepancy, however, can eas{ly be accounted for by 

the fact of the gradual dessication of the great Sahara Deser 
and its encroachment upon bordering Sehelian beit of which 
the Somali Horn of Africa forms the eastern extremity. The 
1972-75 drought which swept this Sahelian belt was an instanc 
albeit of dramatic proportions, of a process which has been 
slowly taking piace over the millenia. Of course, the 
mission's arrival could have coincided with @ rainy season 

or after one of these infrequent rain storms which dramati- 
cally change the face of the earth.©° Except for this minor 
climatic point the picture drawn by the Egyptians of Puntite 
culture, of round huts, short-horned cattle, donkeys, and 
dogs, but with no mention of agriculture, could be very com- 
patible with a modern description of the Somalis' nomadic 
style of existence. One noteable exception is the absence of 
the camel from the Egyptians pictures, though today the camel 


forms the backbone of the Somalis’ pastoral life and posse- 


ss{ons.°” 


ll a a 


eT, his "on the Neighbourhoad of Bunder Marayah,” JRGS, 
42 (1872) pp. 71, 75, 76, Captain Miles claims to have seen an 
elephant hunter in the district though today the clitmate of 
that area cannot support elephant life. On a trip ta ‘AlGJa 
in 1975 this writer was told in passing by some tocal rest- 
dents that the area which is today totally denuded had more 
grass and trees not jdong aga. 





28 e yamples of such storms occurred in 1971, 1972 and 197, 


eo, M, Lewis, A Pastoral Democracy, throughout the bock 
and in most of Dr. Lewis's works about the Somalis. The 
absence of the camel from the Horn of Africa at the time 
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Despite this recorded similarity between the Puntite 
and the present Somali fnhabitants of the Horn of Africa, we 
really cannot be sure whether the tnhabitants of the Land of 
Punt were the direct ancestors of the Somalis or note” We 
cannot be sure either of the territortal extent of the Land 
of Punts; whether it was limfted to the northeastern coastal 
districts of the present Somali Democratic Republic or not; 
whether this king residing near "Alila was the king of af} 
the Inhabitants of the Horn of Africa or not; and whether 
there were other kings and communities unnoticed by the 
Egyptian recorders. 

Be that as it may, the Peripius of the Erythraean Sea 
(an anonymously authored merchants guidebook’ to the Indfan 
Ocean and tts Red Sea and Persian Gulf adjuncts) written 
around A.D. 50} authorfttatively reported that the land of the 
Somalis (known to this Greek author and also to all medieval 
Arab Geographers and historians as the Berbers, emphatically 
differentiated from the Berbers of North Africa} extended 
from Bab e]-Mandeb in the northwest to the Banaadir coast in 
the southeast. The author of the Periptus listed a number of 


prosperous commercial towns he visited on the Somali coast 





apparently supports the theories which claim that it was Intro- 
duced into the continent by the Romans during the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, 


0 
See above foornote 30 of Chapter One of page 25. 


a1, his "The dating and the significance of the PertpTus 


of the Erythraean Sea,” in H. Naville Chittick and Robert 
IT, Rotberg {eds.) East Africa and the Orient (New York, 1975} 
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the most important of whom were Avalites {most likely Zaila’) 
Malao (Berbera), Mundis {Hfis), Mosyllum (Ras Hantara) the 
market and Cape of Spfces immediately before the coast trends 
south round the Cape’*, Opone (Hafun) and a number of lesser 
villages southwards down the Indian Ocean coast. 

The culture described in the Periplus bears a close 
affinity with that of the present Somali people, though some 
of the trade goods exported from the country, such aS cinna- 
mon, were not, contrary to the balief of the author of the 
Periplus, produced there but were Imported from further East 
to Gpone and the Market of Spices whence they were trans- 
shipped to the West for resale. Politicaliy, the inhabitants 
of the Horn were described as having no central government 
and, for that matter, no kingly authorities. They consisted 
of numerous, independent, small-town communities ruled by 
their "separate" chiefs who recognized no higher authorities. 
Many writers have claimed that the Indian Ocean Somali coast 
was at the time under the rule of Mapharitic (south Arabian) 


4 
princes.” From what we can make out of the Periplus, the 





p. 154 Gervase Mathew feels that it was an official report on 
the traffic of the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. 


32 
In his unpublished Report on Archaeological Reconnais- 


gance in Somalia 1975, H. Nevtlie Chittick suggests that 
Wcome remarkable waj)l-like features cut out of rock," to the 
east of the present village of Dame may be the remains of 
"the Market of Spices of the Periplus". 


Inthe Periptlus,: p. 13. 
aa siidan Vincent, The Commerce and Navigatton of the 
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area referred to was to the south of the Somali coast.>” 


Moreover, what was interpretted by these authoritfes as an 
actual South Arabian rule appears to have been merely a mono- 
poly of trade relations with that coast. 

Arab contacts with the peoples of the Horn of Africa 
aIiso go back to pre-Christian centuries. Suitably located 
between the civilizations of Egypt, the Levant and the Medi- 
terranean in the west and those of Persia and the Indian sub- 
continent to the east, and bound by sea on three sides, the 
Arabs, especially those of the south, embarked on a seafaring 
career very early in their history. “Sabaea, Hadramawt, and 
Oman,” states William Vincent, "were the residence of navi- 
gators in all ages, from the time that history beqins to 
speak of them; and there is every reason to imagine that they 
were equally so, before the historians atquired a knowledge 
of them, as they have since continued down to the present 
age".” It has even been alleged that the great powers of 
the ancient and classical worlds were averse to maritime 
activities, and so it devolved upon the Arabs to carry over- 
seas trade among them, as wel] as between them and other 


sources of the trade goods.>” They *were the first navigators 


Ancients In the Indian Ocean (hereafter, Vincent, The Commerce 
and Navigation) Vol. II (London, 1807), p. 45; Drake-8rockman, 
British Somaliland, p. 2; Enrico Cerulli, Somalia, I,p. 147. 


el 


Sethe Periptus," p. 14; G. A. Wainwritght,"Early Foreign 
Trade in East Africa," Man, XLVII, 161 (Nov., 1947), p. 144. 


Vincent, The Commerce and Navigation, p. 63. 
37 ibid, p. 62; F. B. Pearce, Zanzibar: The Island 
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of the Indian Ocean, and the first carrters of Indian” and 
African produce to the West.” In the third century 8.C. 
“both land and sea trade between Southern Arabia and Eqypt 
were largely in the hands of Arabs". >° And according to 
Agatharchides, that great second century B.C. president of 
the Alexandrian Library, the Arabs had centuries earlier 
established a commercial empire between East and West, even 
sending out colonies or factories to India.” These far-flung 
trading operattons of the South Arabians were the basis of 
the Arabs prosperity and the appellations of Arabia Eudaemon, 
and Arabia the Blessed, Agatharchides's report is born out 
by Artemidorus {c. 100 B.c,)*2 who attested to the prosperity 
of the Arabs accrutng from their commercial and maritime self- 
extension, and also by pliny (A.D. 23-77), the Pertplus of 
the Erythraean Sea {c. 50 A.D.), and Cosmas Indicopleustes 
(early sixth century A.0.), who all confirm the existence of 
Arab trading colonies fin the west Indian ports.” 

As the source of gold, tvory, incense, tortoise shells, 


ostrich feathers, hides and skins, and live pet animals Africa 





Metropolis of Eastern Africa (London, 1920}, p. 20. 
38vincent, The Commerce and Navigation, pp. 2-60, 
 nourant, Arab Seafaring, p. 21. (Itallics are mine). 
sO incent, Commerce and Navigation, p. 328; Had{ Hasan, 


A History of Persian Navigation (London, 1928), p. 47. 
‘bearce, Zanzibar, p. 20, 
§ 


evincent, Commerce and Navigation, p. 329. 
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was one of the areas visited by the Arabs for commercial) 
purposes, The Somali? Horn of Africa, famous since the early 
dynasties of Egypt for fits aromatic products and besides only 
&@ stone's throw away from Arabia, was one of the spots on the 
African continent most frequented by the maritime peaples of 
Southern Arabia. The "relative ease of navigation tn the 
Southern half of the Read Sea, the seafaring disposition of 
the Southern Arabians and the presence of natural harbours on 
the African coast" were among the many factors which facili- 
tated the “frequent intercourse between the two shores" so 


43 The poverty of the Arabian Peninsula and 


early in history, 
its periodic overpopulation and continued gradual desjccation, 
aggravated by occasional droughts, had always forced the 
Semitic peoples of Arabia not only to be constantly on the 
look-out for trading opportunities but to migrate, when 
necessary, to better provisioned neighbouring territories.” 
A number of such migrations resulted in the Semitic coloniza- 
tion of the Eritrean-Tigrean highlands, and the Gurage-Adari 
regions cf south-central Ethiopia, giving birth to the 


Abyssinfan*? Ethiopic languages and culture. 76 It is to this 


*SVisut Fad] Hasan, The Arabs and the Sudan (London, 
1969}, p. 12. ° 


43 ornard Lewis, The Arabs in History, revised edition 
(New York, 1967), pp. 22-23. 


{Seodern Ethtopta, an Emptre before the overthrow of the 
royal family in 1974, ts a conglomerate of diverse ethnic and 
cultural groups, mainty of Semitic, Cushittc, and Nilotic 
groups. The Semitic speaking element of this composite has 
histopically been referred to as the Abysstinians. 


Bernard Lewis, The Nrabs in History, p. 24, 
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population movement, together with the conversion of the 
Abyssinians to Christianity, that we attribute the mytholo- 
gical claims of the recently deposed Ethiopian royal family 
of descent from Solomon, 

The commercial Arab emptre solidly established by the 
‘third century 8.C, between the Mediterranean Sea in the north 
to Rhapta in the south, and the East African coast in the 
west to Western India in the east, was challenged soon there- 
after by merchants and navies from both East and West. It 
all happened accidently. Early in that third century B.C. 
the Greek rulers of Egypt, the Ptolemies, initiated a policy 
of expansion down the African Red Sea coast. "Their purpose 
was to catch elephants {the tanks of the ancient world/ for 
the wars against the Seleucids of Syria /who menaced the 
security of Egypt with their Indian elephants7, though no 
doubt they did not ignore the incense, ebony, tvory and other 
valuables".4? They founded permanent bases on the Eritrean 
coast, and soon extended their Interests inland with the 
establishment during the reign of Ptolemy TII (245-222 B.C.) 
of a Greek post at Aksum. *8 This elephant hunting Greek 
policy in northeast Africa lasted one hundred years oanly. 
After that, relations were maintained by merchants dealing in 


incense and other products, The compantes tinanced for the 





Tyainwright, "Early Foreign Trade.” p, 144; also 
Hourand ,Arab Seafaring, p. 19. 


sByainvright, “Early Foreign Trade. p. 144. 
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Incense trade during the second century B.C. , following the 
cessation of the elephant hunting expeditions, gradually ex- 
tended their field of operations down the African coast until 
they rounded the eastern Horn of Africa, and by the first 
century B.C. exploded to the East African coast of the indian 


49 A coin of Ptolemy X {115-80 B.C.) found at Masani, 


Ocean. 
to the north of Dar es-Salaam by a Short distance, show haw 
far and fast Greek commerce was growirg along the East African 
Mittora).°° 

The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea testifies to a brisk 
trade between the southern shore of the Gulf of Aden and 
Roman Egypt.>” Muza (modern Mokha} on the Yamani coast, 
which up until then prospered as the most cosmopolitan trade, 
and collecting, center for merchandise from Arabia, Africa, 
India, the Far East, Egypt, and Mediterranean lands was begin- 
hing ¥ts journey of decline and was being fast eclipsed by 
the prospering ports of Adulis on the Eritrean coast and 
Mosyllum and Opone on the Somali coast as the chief benefi- 


2 
cfiaries of this East-West trade.” Slightly earlier (first 





hourani, Arab Seafaring, pp. 29-30. 
sO sinwright, “farly Foreign Trade,” p. 144, 


Sl athe Periplus,” pp. I1-183., 


52 orake-Brockman, British Somaliland, p. 7; Gervase 
Mathew, "The East African Coast Until the Coming of the 
Portuguese,” in R. Oliver and G, Mathew feds.j), History 
of Fast Africa, 1 (tondon, 1966), pp. 94-96, 
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century B.C.} the Greeks discovered the navigational yalwue 
of the Monsoon winds and, consequently, established direct 
trade links with India, thus by-passing the Arab middtemen.> 
The nations of the East also began to reach cut to the 
West in attempts to do away with Arab brokerage and instead 
establish direct trade ties with the ultimate buyers of their 
merchandise in Africa and further west, Indians, especialiy, 
were crowding in, and asserting their right to a share in the 
carrtage of the East-West and the Indfan Ocean trade. We 
learn of their presence in this trade trafftc for the first 
time during the fourth century B.C... A naval expedition, 
despatched by Alexander the Macedonian to conquer the istand 
of Scecotra, was Supposed to have successfully concluded its 
"task by defeating the Indians settled there”.>’ By the 
second century B.C. "already ... Sacotra had acquired its 
cosmopolitan character, with Indians, Arabs, Greeks, and 
probably Persians and Africans mingling in its markets".>> 
In the first century 3.C., itisreported that Indians consti- 
tuted the most significant element among a number of ethnic 


I Le 


*Shourant, Arab Seafaring, p. 24, and many other authori- 
ties. flowever, the best evidence for this seems to be the 
writing, sometimes during the first century A.D. , of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea which describes a new world 
and new opportunities, apparently discovered earlier but at 
the time still not very well-known. 


94 ai chard Pankhurst, “The ‘Banyan’ or Indian Presence 
at Massawa, The Dahlak Islands and the Horn of Africa," 
Journal of Ethiopian Studies, val. XII, No.l {Addis Ababa, 
Yan, 1974), p, 185. 


SSeourant. Arab Seafaring, p. 22. 
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groups carrying on business with the Island, °° At the time 


of the Periplus Indians hailing from the northwestern ports 
of Ariaca and Barygaza were ubiquitously found in the coastal 
towns of Somaliland, bringing to these markets such Indian 
products as “wheat, rice, clarifted butter (ghee), sesame 


of], cotton cloth ... girdles," and cane Sugar.>? 


They were 
seen trading with the Ethiopian port of Adulis. 2° Recent 
archaeological finds including a ring bearing Indian inscri- 
potion and "a hoard of 103 Kushana gold coins from northwestern 
India" confirm this Ethioptan connection,>* The Periplus 

aiso confirms Indtzn presence in the island of Socotra whose 
population was reported to have been "foreigners, a mixture 

of Arabs and Indians and Greeks, who have emigrated to carry 
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on trade there". The exportation of coconut oil, native 


fn India, from East Africa at the time of the Periplus has 
also been interpreted as an indication of a much older cone 


nection, direct or indfrect, between East Africa and India.©! 





>6pankhurst, "The 'Banyan” or Indian Presence,” p. 185. 


57 othe Periplus," p. 13. 


S8pankhurst, "The ‘Banyan’ or Indian Presence,” pp. 185- 
186; "The Periplus," p. 1 


So oankhurst, "The ‘Banyan’ or Indian Presence,” p. 186; 
Kobischanov, “The Sea Voyages of Ancient Ethfoptans,” p. 22. 


COnthe Periplus,” p. 19. 


Slo earce, Zanzibar, p. 32. Pearce goes on to hypothesize 
that while Arabs might have dominated the carriage of the 
goods between India and East Africa, the actual bartering 
and purchase of merchandise was in the hands of the Indian 
merchants. 
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There are indications that Africans, too, and in parti- 
cular the inhabitants of the Horn of Africa, were competing 
with the Arabs and fitting out theitr own ships for trading, 
and sometimes piratical, purposes. In most of the literature 
dealing with Africa's relations with the outside worldd we 
are told only about foreigners coming to the continent and 
going away with chained Africans as merchandise to be solid 
abroad. °° It is not inconceivable, however, that there were 
movements of African peoples in the opposite diretion in addt- 
tion to the involuntary slave migrations. The topic has not 
been properly explored yet, and in the absence of bona fide . 
data it is only prudent that we refrain from speculating on 
the point. The Tittle evidence that we do have indicates 
"that as early as the second and first centuries B.C., the 
inhabitants of Somalia sometimes, even though rarely, crossed 
the Indjan Ocean. Later on, such sea voyages were also 


occasionally made" .°° 


The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea 

states that the Berbers of the Horn of Africa were engaged in 
maritime trade and that part of their spices, ivory, tartoise- 
shells, myrrh and frankincese exported to Arabia were carried 


{in small craft of their own contrivance. 





2 
6 As far as Black Africa 13 concerned the literature 
dealing with Ethicpian conquests of Yaman in the third and 
sixth centuries A.D, constitute the only two exceptions to 
this tradition, 


6 
p, 20, 


Skobischanov, "The Sea Voyages of Ancient Ethiopians," 


64nthe Periplus,” p. 11; Hourani, Arab Seafaring, p. 42, 
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— 


_ understand the language”. 


Despite these Greek, Roman, Indian, and African pressures 
upon them, the Arabs continued, in the first two centuries of 
the Christian Era, to play a preponderant rote in the East- 
West and Indian Ocean trade, In particular the trade of the 


Horn, and the eastern coast of Africa, was largely in their 


hands. Muza {Mokha) was a place "crowded with Arab shipowners 


and seafaring men, and was busy with the affairs of commerce; 


for they carried on trade with the far-side coast (Eritrea 
65 


- and Somaliland) and with Barygaza, sending their ships there". 


Bore than that ane of the Yamani states, by some ancient 


arrangement among them, controlled the trade, if not the 
politics, of the southern Azanian {southern Somalia-Kenyan- 
Tanzanian) Coast, sending “thither many large ships; using 
Arab captains and agents, who are familiar with the natives 
and intermarry with them, and who know tne whole coast and 
66 With regard to Indta we have the 
testimony of Pliny, the Periplus, and Cosmas Indicopleustes 
for the persistence of Arab factors and merchant colonies 
there down to the sixth century a.p.?! Things were not much 
different in the Persian Guit either. There too the Arabs 
were dominant. As will be shown presently, the Persian Gulf 
remained down to the middle of the third century A.D. essen- 
tially an Arab lake not only from a commercfal point of view 


but even at times also from a military point of view. 


lh ng i a — 


65eThe Periplus,” p. 16. Itallics are mine. 
66ibid, p. 14. 


OF cee above footnote 42 on page 57, 
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Indian, African, and Greco-Roman commercial expansion 
made sfaonificant encroachments upon the Arab commercial empire 
without reatly destroying it. The coup de grace was dealt 
to Arab dominance by the sea-orfented, Persian Sasanid Dynasty. 
The first Emperor of this dynasty, Ardashir 1 (225-241 A.D.), 
built or rebui?t at least eleven ports.°° Half a century 
after Ardashir, it was reported that Emperor “Naresh (293- 
302 A.D.) had relations with the "Zand Afrik Shah,* f.e. the 
king of the Zang natton of Eastern Somaliland".© At the 
time Arab influence was stil} so great that even the Iranian 
province of Khuzistan came to be know alternatively as 
Arabistan, /° There was at Jeast one occasfon when Arabs 
crossed the Persian Gulf from al-Bahrayn (c. 310 A.D.) to 
wage war against the Persians. This did not go unavenged for 
“Emperor Shapur II repaid the visit, staughtering many of the 
people of al-Bahrayn and settling Persian colonists there," 
thus wresting control of the Persian Guif from the Arabs.’ 
By the middle of the fifth century A.D. the Sasanids were 
masters of the Indian Ocean trade as well.” Sixth-century 
African and European reports on the Indfan Ocean trade com- 
plain bitterly about Persian monopolistic contro] of the sea 


lanes between Adulis and Ceylon, the two termini respectively 
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Hadt Hasan, A History of Persian Navigation, p. 62. 
Hourani, Arab Seafaring, p,. 38. 
HaidT Hasan, A History of Persfan Navigation, p. 50. 


Miourani, Arab Seafaring, p. 38. 
F2hadT Hasan, A_History of Persian Navigation, p. 65. 
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7 Whjle we have so much 


Of the Greek and Chinese shipping, 
literature regarding Persian maritime supremacy, and even an 
occasional mention of Ethiopian shipping, there is hardly 

any reference to Arab seafaring during the sixth century, 
proof encugh that Arab shipping was “now playing no noteworthy 
part on the high seas". 2 The total domtnation of the high 
seas by the Persians can better be appreciated perhaps by 
examining the name by which China came to be known to the 
West. The term was Tsinistan and clearly Persian in form, 

and it was indeed remarkable that even such a travel?ting 
geographer as Cosmas Indicopleustes should have used ite? 

The Persfans reached the pinnacle of their successes in the 
last quarter of the sixth century A.D, when they added the 
maritime South Arabian states and whatever interests these 
States had in East Africa to their own possessions, half a 
century or so before the Arab Muslim onslaught set on. Some 
writers even suggest that the Persians might have, following 
their conquest of Yaman, introduced into Fast Africa “the 

art of building in stone, the production of lime and cement, 
wood-carvying, and the weaving of cotton*./° 


i The diversion of trade from western Arabia to the Red 





3 yobischanoy, “The Sea Voyages of Ancient Ethiopians," 
p. 21; Hourani, Arab Seafaring, pp. 40, 43, 


74 bad, po. 47-473, 


Tor hea, p, 41. Had? Hasan adds that the Persians also 
introduced the Arabs to the Chinese, 
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Pearce, Zanzibar, p. 351. 
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Sea Janes, African coasts and the Persjan Guif-Euphrates 
route (now in Persian hands) spelled disaster for the pra- 
Sperous culture of Arabia Felix, Here, the breaking of the 
dam of prosperity, the memory of which is immortalized in 
the Ma'’rib disaster, occasioned the migration of South 
Arabians northwards 7? some of the South Arabians who were 
involved in the trade between the African and Arabian coasts 
of the Gulf of Aden and the Red Sea might have moved at that 
time to the northern coast of Somaliland. But this has yet 
to be shown to our satisfaction. Neither Arab popular memo- 
ries, which record only masses of people moving up north to 
languish in the crippling haven of nomadism, nor Somali tradi- 
tions take mote of any Arab immigration to Somaliland during 
these pre-Islamic times. ) 

To recapitulate briefly what has been said thus far, it 
appears that by the third mitlenntum B,€. the inhabitants of 
the Horn of Africa were beginning to make a name for them- 
selves even in that early Stage in the history of interna- 
ttonal trade. The evidence presented here shows that the 
Horn of Africa came to the stage of history contemporaneous 


with dynastic Egypt and other Near Eastern civilizations. It 


=. 


then went on to play a very important role in world trade 
partly because of its proximity to seafaring peoples, but 
More importantly because of its production of some of the 


siost prized items of international trade, i.e. myrrh, 


TT gernard Lewts, The Arabs in History, pp. 24-25. 
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frankincense, ostrich feathers, tortoise shells, rare pet 
animaits, slaves, etc, Commercial ties were established 
between the Horn of Afrtca and the leading civilizations of 
the time and it appears, from circumstantial outside sourcas 
such aS the “Semf-«legendary Akkado-Sumerian" reference cited 
above, that the Inhabitants of Somaliland were active, even 
if they did not take a lead, in the development of these re- 
lations, Available evidence shows that the Egyptians were 
the first people to deal with the Horn of Africa, and that 
their supplies of northeastern African merchandise were at 
the beginning brought to them by people from that area, This 
was to change with the rise of an Egyptian commercial fleet 
fn the Red Sea by the time of the Fifth Dynasty, Sometime 
before the third century B.C. South Arabian maritime states 
created for themselves an extensive trade empire encompassing 
the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea and Persian Guif waters, and 

as @ result came ta monopolize the trade of the Horn for 
centuries afterwards. Indians and Greeks contested the Arab 
dominance, but it was the Sasanid Persians who finally over- 
came Chem. 

One thing 4s certain, The peoples of the Eastern Horn 
of Africa were culturally influenced by this commerctal inter- 
course with other peoples and civilizations. For a number of 
reasons, however--chief among which can be counted the absence, 
until recently, of a literary tradition from the Horn itself, 


the time depth involved, which mocks any recourse to oral 
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traditions, and, very importantly, the reyolutionary changes 
which have taken place there since then, especially since the 
introduction of IslJam--it is difficult to assess now the 
significance of the cultural impact these connections might 
have had, 

Of the four peoples (Egyptians, Persians, Indians, and 
Arabs} most closely associated with the trade of the Horn in 
ancient and classical times, the Egyptians, judging from con- 
temporary written outside sources and also from the cultural 
survivals from that age in the present Somali soctety, seem 
to have had the greatest impact upon the area. As depicted 
on the walls of an Egyptian government official's tomb at 
Luxor, there was a great similarity in the style of construc- 
tion between Egypttan and Puntite boats. ’* So were their 
sails also reported to have been alike. Today the nomadic 
Somali carries around with him at al? times a wooden headrest 
for the protection of his Afro-coiffure from dust and spoilage, 
and this pillow ts almost a carbon copy of {ts ancient 
Egyptian counterpart. Moreover, the pillow is known to the 
present Somalfs by the term "Berkin" or "“Barshin" or "Barshi” 


which bears constderable resemblance to the Egypttan term 
"Barsi™ by which the piltow was known to the Egyptians.?? 





TBuindi, Tartkh as-Simit, p. 15. 

Jibtd, p, 7. On page 12 of the same source Mr. Hindi 
further reports that arrows>found in the “Dooy™ region of 
Somaliland west of the Shabeelie river, characterized by 
loose fluffy red sand and jungles of acacia trees, were found 
to be of the same age and in shape very much alike others 
discovered in the Fayyum in Egypt. Other hunting equipment 
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The numerous tumul{ (ancient cairn graves} surviving 
today throughout much of northern Somalitand, can be with 
some Justification seen to be the result of attempts at 
pyramid building, For like the more elaborate Egyptian 
pyramids these simple structures contain some of the deceased's 
materf{al possessions besides his body. °° Naturally this 
smacks of some similarity in religious belief, and maybe 
even of actual cultural borrowing. In fact there stil} 
survives in Somali the word "Hur" applied to a bird which 
Symbolized god known to the ancient Egyptians by that same 
name. And in certain parts of Somaliland there is found a 
beautifully coloured bird about the size of a fully-grown 
chicken which, besides its other Somali name, is alternatively 
known as “shimbir FirSoon", that is Pharaonic bird? Besides 
borrowing a number of words for incense from the Land of Punt,~> 
the Egyptians were known to have imported from there a god 


cailed Besa or Bisou.?” 





found tn the same "Dooy" area atso show great resemblance to 
Weaponry unearthed at Hilwan of Egypt. Mr. Hindi, however, 
Teaves the issue at that and does not clarify the specific 
affinities he is trying to noint to. Pending proper 
archaeotogical and binguistic investigations, therefore, we 
shall refrain from any conclusions. 


60, 4H. Lewis, "The so-called "Galla Graves’ of Northern 
Somaliland," pp. 103-106; Hindi, Tartkh as-Sumal, pp. 15-16. 


Bleand as-Sabuur Narzuq, Adhwa ‘Ala 's-Sdm8l (Cairo,1962) 
Pp. 29, 


Bib id, Ds 29. 


B3e man, Life in Ancient Egypt, p, 514. 
O4 naspero, New Light on Ancfent Egypt, p. 18. 
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As in ancfent Egypt the beginning of the new agricul - 
tural year in Somaliland is today marked by reguiar festivi- 
ties. SBonffres are kindled and glowing charcoal hurted at 
the four directions to ward off approaching evil forces. 

This is followed by feasts and a sertes of songs and dances 

in which praises are sung to God, the Prophet, and the satnts, 
and the sof] is exhorted to greater fertility in the coming 
year. In certain localized riverine areas the celebrations 
include stick fight sport competitions, which are held also 

fn rural Egypt where the competition is known as “tahtth", 
stick fight.°° 

The Indians appear to have had the Jeast influence. 

Their position was always nebulous. They were there always 
and everywhere, but were never significant politically or 
culturally. Perstan jnfluence, too, cannot be determined. 
Some authorities credit them with much of the cultural posse- 
ssions of the peoples of East Africa. But even if we tempo- 
rarily accept this assertion as true it would still be im- 
possible, as research stands today and also because of Persfan 
importance in East Africa during the Middle Ages as well, to 


era during the Middie Ages. The fact that the name, Zanj,°? 





B5uinds ,"TarTkh as-Sumal”, p. 16. 


BShadt Hasan, A History of Persian Navigation, pp. 76, 
134-136, Pearce, Zanzibar, p, 351. 


Buntle the Arabs refer to other Black Africans they 
are familjar with by their names, J.e, Wabasha, Barabira, 
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by which East Africans came to be known to Near Easterners 

{s of Persian deriyation belies one very important fact: the 
existence of very strong ties between East Africa and Persia 
in that era, perhaps stronger and earlier than Arab connec- 
tions with the area. 

South Arabians had the most contacts with the Somal{ 
coasts. These “early contacts, however, seem to have been 
fortuitous and historically unimportart. Despite this a 
number of reputable scholars have gone so far as to insist 
that there were Himyaritic (South Arabian) colonies on the 
Somali coast. 88 } This, they imply, resulted In the transfusion 
of Arab blood into Somali ethnicity. The view of these erst- 
while authorities is based partly on supposed “himyaritic” 
ruins found on the Somali coasts, and partly on the periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea which makes some vague references to 
Mapharitic (South Arabian} traditional rights of overlordship 
over the Azanian coast, and the presence of Arab sea captains 
and agents there. Strange as this may sound, however, these 
Supposed “Himyaritic™ ruins have not been fully investigated 


so far by any professional archaeologist. And the whole 





Takrurd, Naby, Ghanaw], etc., or by the generic name of as- 
Sadin (the Blacks), they have no name for the people of East 
Africa other than the Persian term of Zanj, excepting the 
Swahili of course. 


B8prake-Brockman, British Somaliland, pp. 2-3. 1. M. 
Lewis, "Sufism in Somaliland: a Study tn Tribal Islam," 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and Agrican Studies (here- 

after, Lewls, “Sufism”, B. o By, 581-602 


and 181956), 146-169, J. S.  trimingham, telan in Ethiopia 
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hypothesis has an unsavory odour about jt, It Is an unecono- 
mical explanation marred by the palpably presumptuous notion 
Chat the local f{nmhabitants were incapable of founding perma- 
Ment settlements, and hence attributes these ruins to more 
knowledgeable .foreign settlers. It is, to say the least, 
difficult to see how, by any Stretch of the imgination, one 
can conclude from the scattered and non-corroborative survi- 
vals of mute masonary, which have yet to be dated, that there 
were Arab colonies along these coasts. The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea confirms South Arabian trade relations with 
the Somali coasts, and these connections were carried on by 

a few Arab sea captains who, because of their frequent visits 
to the area, culttvated strong ties with the local people, 
sometimes marrying from them, Ptolemy's Geography (¢.150 A.D. 
fails to take notice of this Arab element. Unless one hypo- 


' thestzes the occurrence of Some, now forgotten, cataclysmic 


natural disasters which completely wiped out the colonists 


these arguments would appear somewhat threadbare. Certainly, 


on both sides of the Gulf of Aden, memories of this “bygone 
age” have proven to be ephemera}. There are no permanent 
materfal or human testimonies to that effect; no monuments 

of the kind which characterized Southern Arabian civilizations 


no linguistic survivals (written or spoken) or semitic 


eR ne errr rrr ers e ee ee rere errr es eee ee ec 


(London, 1965) p.214, £. Cerulli, Somalia, I, p. 147, at? 
claim that there were Phoenician or Himyarttic colonies on 
the coasts of SomaliTand, during pre-Islamic times, 
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communitjes which, like the Abyssinian communities of 
Ethiopia, rightly claim descent from the bygone age. 
Finallly, the influence, 50 striking that it is taken 
on prima facte evidence, which the Arabs have had upon the 
Somalis appears to have developed roots much Tater, It grew 
cut of connections revived during the Islamic era, and was 
therefore intensely Islamtc in character. Its propagators 
were Muslim traders, missionaries, and political or religious 
discontents who came to the Somali coasts at different times 


and for different reasons. And so we now turn to a discussion 


of these groups. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Arab and Other West Asfan Settlements 


Following the rise of Islam in Arabia during the seventh 
century A,D. and 4ts subsequent spread beyond the Arab wortd, 
Arab interest in, visits to, and reports on Somaliland became 
more frequent. The ancient commercial relations between 
Arabia and the Somali Horn of Africa underwent some changes 
with these new developments. To be sure, the seasonal visits 
of the monsoon-driven merchants continued as before, but now 
there came to the scene a new kind of traveller who sought a 
permanent home on the Somali coasts. This was only natural 
because Islam strongly urged its adherents to travel and 
emigrate when necessary: a) for the betterment of their eco- 
nomic lot by taking advantage of opportunities otherwise not 
avaflable at home; b) for the sake of Tearning; and c} for 
the cause of spreading and teaching Islam among non~believers 


1 


or Muslims tn need of teachers. Moreover, the comings and 


goings of the early Muslim messengers sent out to call neigh- 


bouring countries to Islam@ and the armfes which soon followed 
Joe, Zahir Riyad, "Zaflac” Nahdat Ifrtqiyya, Il (Cairo 

Sept. 1958), p. 66. There are a number of the Prophet's tra- 

ditions enjoining the faithful to the search for knowledge 


from cradle to the grave even if that entails travelling to 
places as far as China, the furthest place imaginable at the 


time, 
2 the polfcy of sending emissarfes to neighbouring peoples 
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in their footsteps al? helped to disseminate information 
among the Arabs about these countries and about the prospects 
of individual self-improvement which emigration to these 
territories held for the impoverished citizens of Arabia. 

A look at a man of the Near Fast will testify to the logic 
of this Arab interest in Somaliland, and a perusal] of their 
written documents and folk memorfes will bear witness to its 
actuality. Indeed, there is a considerable amount of Iitera- 
ture, written and oral, Arabic and non-Arabic, and of varying 
degree of usefulness, which deals with the movement of peoples 
to the Somali coasts. The evidence we have shows that start- 
ing in the first century of Islam there occurred migrations 
of Southwest Asian (Arab, Persian, and sometimes Indtan) 
individuals and groups to the coasts of the Horn of Africa. 
Invariably they came fn quest of trade opportunities or in 
search of non-Mustim communtties among whom thet could proase- 
lytize. With the passage of time and the growth of political 
complications resulting in revolts and fratricidal civil wars 
in the Islamic Caliphates, these early immigrants were joined 
by more numerous political or religious non-conformists who 
sought refuge from the inhospitable polttical or religious 
climate, fn thefr own homes, Occasionally, some who came as 


. 4 .- 7 


asking them to join Islam before sending warring parties was 
initiated by Muhammad himself who first sent them to Arab 
tribes and then to Arab satellite principalities respectively 
of the Dyzantines and Persians in southern Syrta and Iraq, 

It remained a standard policy for successive Muslim regimes, 
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members of offictal military expeditions sent from the Islamic 
Caliphates apparently opted to stay on and tried their Tuck 

on these coasts. 

These immigrants all] came from the Arabian Peninsula, 
1.e@, from al-Ahsa, the Island of al-Bahrayn, Suman, Hadramawt 
and the Yaman, or from the Persian Gulf littoral of [ran.> 
These countries are all characterized by extreme heat and 
poverty in resources, and are inhabtted by seafaring peoples. 
They were all] far-removed from the centers of political power 
In Istam and were known to harbour rebellious political groups 
and religious sectarians opposed to the Orthodox reqimes of 
the Caliphates, This would explain not only their willingness 
to emigrate but also, having come from hotter areas, their 
ability to adjust to the warm climate of the Somali and other 
East African coasts. 
There is good reason to helieve that the earliest wave 

of Arab immigrants began with missionary merchants coming as 
early as the reigns of the rightly-guided, that is the first 
four, Caliphs (632-661). In fact many Arab authors, who 
unfortunately do not always reveal their sources, claim that 


the Muslims, who because of Meccan persecution took refuge 


in what was then Abyssinia during the early years of the 





3 _ 
Hasan Ibrahim Hasan, Intishar '}.Islam wa 27-° Wrubal 
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fima Yau as-Sahra a) Rubra. Snarg (]-Sirroh ii-lfrigivyah wa 
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arbiha (cairo, 1957), p. 127, Dr. Salah al-“Aqad and Janal 
Zakriya Qasim, Zanjibar (Cairo, 1959), 6. 4, 


‘ibid, p. 5. 
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Prophet Muhammad's preaching, passed through Zatla®~ on their 
way to and from Abyssinia, and that some of these refugees 
stayed behind on the Zaila® soast Though the Arabs invarj- 
ably identify the country which hosted the Muslim refugees 

as Abyssinia, there are strong suspicions that this may not 
have been the case, For one thing it appears that the Arabs 
were not until] very recently (some are not to this day} aware 
of the differences between the Abyssinians and the Cushitic 
peoples (Somalis, Oroma, Afar-Saho, etc.) bordering on the 


Abyssinians.° 


Furthermore, Muslim descriptions of the sup- 
posed Abyssinian kingdom which wetcomed the Muslim refugees 
is clearly at variance with conditions obtaining then in 
Abyssinia. For instance, according to early Muslim histerio- 

graphy, the reigning Abyssinian king had converted to Islam 
and had even extended military and financial assistance to 
the Muslim forces combatting the Meccan pavans” The 


Abyssinian king and Muhammad were supposed to have exchanged 


gifts, and when the former died the Prophet conducted Muslim 





| SMuhammad CAbdulfatah Hindi, Tarfkh as-Samal (Cairo, 
1961}, p. 27; Dr. ‘Abdurahman Zaki, "“al-"Urdbah fi Shargq 
Ifriqiyyah,” al-Hadaf (Cairo, n.d.), p. 19; and many more, 


6p, B. Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arahian 
Coast: Hadrami Chronicles: with Yemeni and European Accounts 
of Dutch Pirates off Mocha in the Seventeenth Century 
(Oxford, 1963), p. 68. Prof. Serjeant cites ane loth century 
Hadrami manuscript which refers to Somali saldters as 
Abyssinians, In fact al1 Muslims hailing from the Horn of 
’ PAfr{ca (Somali, Oankali, or Abyssinian} were generally refer- 
‘red in Arab writings as Jabarti or Zafla‘i. 


7 Ahmad al-Hafani al-Qanai, al-Jawhar al-Hisani (Cairo, 
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burial seryices for him in Arabia.® There are numerous re- 
ferences in the Quran to this Abyssinian king to give credenc 
to these Muslim claims. In the traditions of the Prophet 
this king was singled out as one of the nobility of the Black 
Race and, for his kindnesses to the Muslim refugees, was 
promised unconditional entrace into paradise. 22 There is, 
however, no mention in Abyssinian history of this royal con- 
version. This could wel? mean that Abyssinian historians 

had tntentionally suppressed this chapter of their roya! 
family's history, since traditionally only a Christian could 
Tegitimately reign over this Christian kingdom. =? Tt could 
also mean that the king himself had, for security reasons or 
otherwise, kept his conversion a secret from his people. Or 
possibly, and more plausibly, this king referred to was not 
an Abyssintan after all. If this could be proven {and we 
are very far from proving 1t now}, the claims of some Arabs 


settling in Somaliland during the Jifetime of Muhammad would 


become a strong possibility. 





1903), p. 42; Abu al-Ma'Ali ‘Ata ad-Din Muhammad ‘Abd ‘'1-Baqt 
al-Bukhari al-Maki, as-Tiraz givlangush fi Manasin al-hubusn. 
MS Laud. Or 120 Bod. Oxford, fol, 36b-3/a, | 

 8inid, fol. 25-30. 

Set-Qana'd, al-Jawhar, pp. 40-44; I. Guidi, "Abyssinia", 

in M. th. Houtsma et al (eds.} Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. I 
(London, 1913), p, 219, testifies to the correspondence 
between Muhammad and this Abyssinian king, 

1On1-Qana't, al-dawhar al-Hisani, pp. 45-46, 


Monts is a wel] known fact, perhaps best {]Tustrated by 
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The twenty years following Prophet Muhammad's death 
were very crucfal for the history of [slam. In those years 
the Arabs of the Pentnsula, now uniffed under the banner of 
Islam, relentlessly waged wars against, and conquered Persian 
Iraq, Persia itself, and the Byzantine provinces of Syria and 
and Egypt. Those were, if we may believe Arab histortans, 
years equally momentous for the htstory of Islam in East 
Africa, The story runs thus: the SUmanf? Arabs were geographi- 
cally isolated from the Hijaz and the rest of the Arabian 
Peninsula. Consequently, they could not participate in the 
wars of conquest in whtch all the other Arab tribes of the 
Peninsula took part. But since they were fired up with the 
fervour of this newly acquired faith, they could act just sit 
around doing nothing while everybody else was making history. 
Their maritime experience and knowledge of the Monsoon winds 
naturally turned them towards East Africa where they found 
an outiet for their energies.t? But this view, universally 
held among Arab scholars, does not have much evidence to 
Support it. 

A number of unconfirmed reports suggest that there 


might have been some migrations from the Yaman to the Banaadir 


a 





the forceful] depositton of Emperor Lij Yasu in 1916 when his 
sympathies for [slam came to be known, 


12 - . - ¢c 
- or. °Aqad and Qasim, Zanjibar, p. 63; A'isha Ali as- 
Sayar, Dawlat al-Ya‘aruba: fi SUman wa Sharg Ifrfqtyya (Beirut, 
1975}, 9. 91, “Aisha talks about migrations from “Uman in 


‘the year A.D. 684. — 
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coast of Somaliland about the beginning of Islam, or shortly 
before, A citizen of Mogadishu, who depends mainly on 
Mogadishan oral traditions and manuscripts in private hands, 
talks about one Sultan Asad al-Himyari (the Himyartte} who 
ruled over Mogadishu during pre-Istamte tine.?? tpn Sibdhi, 
th his Awdah al-Masalik {n.d.), said that the Berbers (Somalis) 
were "a nation ... between the Abyssinfans and the Zanj who 

eut their enemies mate sex organs and present them as trophies 
to their women. They are all the sons {descendants) of Qays” 
Ghaylani or they are two Himyaritic lineages, Sanadhifa.and 
Kunamah who had gone to the country of the Serbers fn the 


days of King Friqus's conquests in Africa". =" The Kitab 





_ Wsparift CAidards ibn Sharff CAT4 al-SAtdards, Bughyat 
al-Amal fT TarTkh as-Sumat (Mogadishu, 1955), p. 36, Sharif 
arus pushes the date of As*ad's reign back fo eight 
centuries before Islam. The Kitab az-Zunij (see footnote 15 
of this chapter), on the otherhand, i$ not sure of this and 
merely mentions how confticting traditions put him variously 

as a contemporary of Moses or Muhammad, 


Va uhammad tbn-Stbahi, Awdah al-Masalik 414 Ha “rifat 
‘T-Buldan wa ‘1-Mamatik, MS Pocock 302 Bodlein, Oxford, fot. 
30a. Richard Burton Elst Footsteps, pp. 100-101) quotes 
a dictionary, Qamus {which one he ies not say) relating the 
same tradition. It defines the Barbar as a race between the 
Abyssinians and Zanj descended from two Himyar chiefs, Sanhaj 
and Thumamah({Summamah), who had arrived in that country during 
“the conquest’of Africa by the King Afrfkus (Scipto Africanus?) 
The dictionary then gives few details about "the subject of 
mutilation and excision" which report made Burton conclude 
that the SOD ee oN CE report were the ancestors of ina) 
Somajis. Ibn Khatdun (Encyclopaedia of [stam, , p. 454 
‘ talks about one king Ifriqos 6. Qays b. Saiff of Yaman who 

had made conquests in North Africa and after whom eastern 
Marth Africa was named Ifrfqtyya. [bn Khaldun, however, fs 
-goncommittal. Today the habft of cutting an enemy's Sex- 
Sprgan and fts presentation to one's qirl-frtend as a sign of 
“one's bravery and worthiness 18 unknown in Somaliland, though 
es 





él 


15 
azeZunuJ has more details to offer, Foltowing the djsas- 


ters of the “Year of the Elephant"!§ the Abyssinians (thrown 
out by the Pers {ans} Withdrew from the Yaman accompanied by 
Himyarites and descendants of Qays Ghaylani who had supported 
them in the Yaman. These Arabs settled in Abyssinia, con- 


verted to Christianity, and even adopted the Abyssintan 


ee 





in certain quarters, f.e. In the extereme northwest, manhood 
is at times equated with killing an enemy and trophies to 
memorialize the act are worn, Two thirteenth century reports 
from widely separated sources, the one Arabic (yaqut, MuSjam 
al-Butdan, II, p. 967) and the other Chinese {Wheatiey, 
WAnatecta,” p. 97} which relate the same story, however, 
leave no doubt whatsoever that sometime in the past the 
Somalis used to practice this custom, Though those tra- 
Gttions ail refer to the country of the Somalis, we really 
cannot be sure about the migration of these so-called Him- 
yarite chiefs and the fact of their fathering the Somalis. 


tSthe Kitab az-Zunuj fs an anonymously authored Arabic 
Manuscript which was found early this century on the southern 
coast of Somaliland and was published by its discoverer Or. 
Enrico Ceruli- in his Somalia, I, pp. 233-251. Written 
sometime towards the end of the nineteenth century, the book 
Purports to contain material going back for two thousand 
years or so. In detail it is highly garbled and atso very 
Suspect with regard to chronology. In this work, therefore, 
we cite it only where it corroborates more reliable sources. 


1615 the A.D. 560s the Abyssinian governor of yaman 
attempted to attract Arabs who used to go to Mecca for trade 
and pilgrimage by building a temple in San©aa, The temple 
was burnt down by an unknown saboteur and in 570-71 the 
governor fitted out an expedition with elephants against 
Mecca to avenge this act of terror. [Et was, however, des- 
troyed at the gates of Mecca by an unknown epidemic. This 
year is known in [slamic history as the "Year of the Elephant" 
and ts also celebrated as Muhammad's birth date. It marks 
the waning of Abyssinian power in the Taman from which they 
were thrown out by the Persians soon after, This is a weil- 
known tradition which is even recorded in the Quran, For a 
controversial view which expresses the western spinion of 
these events consult A, F. L. Beeston, “al-Fil," in Bernard 
Lewls et al {eds} Encyclopedia of Islam, JI{{London, 1965}, 
Pr 1 
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tongue, Sut when af) the Arabs of the Peninsula turned to 
Istam, foy some unknown reason they and their Abyssinian 
hosts fell afoul of each other, and so they moved en masse 
and eventually resettled at the Juba district of what is to- 
day southern Somalitand. These sons of Qays Ghayani were 
knowa for their notorious custom of cutting off thelr enemies ' 
male sex organs. The poorly organized Zanjs of the area 
could not resist these aggressive immigrants. Instead, some 
submitted and the rest fled southwards. The Bajunis, too, 
were terrorized by this grisly mutilation of limb practised 
by the Arabs. 2?» Here, then, is another source confirming 
Arab migration to the coasts of Somaliland in the early years 
of Islam. But the paucity of historical literature treating 
these early migrattons could mean only one thing: that even 
if they did take place they were numerically insigntficant 
and largely unorganized. 

Immigrants came in large numbers during the Umayyad and 
Abbasid caliphates. These groups were mainly religious or 
political refugees--schismatic dissidents who when offered 


a chotce between violating thetr consciences (religiously or 





I7these details were collected from the Kitab az-Zunuj 
which,as we have mentioned earjier (footnote 15), cannot com- 
mand much confidence. In the light of H. Nevilje Chittick's 
well-taken criticisms of the East African documents ("The 
"Shiraz? Colonization of East Africa," JAH, VI,3, 1965, pp. 
275-94: " A New Look at the History of Pate," JAH, X, 3, 1969, 
pp. 375-91; “The East Coast, Madagascar and the [Indian Ocean,’ 
The Cambridge History of Africa, 1¥, 1977, pp. 183-231}, we 
are ali the more ob)fqed to withhold our credence from thesa 
documents as far as detail and ancient events are concerned 


without rejecting them altogether, 
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politicalty) by conforming or migrating, chose the latter 
and came to these African coasts, The first immigration of 
$uch a group on a large scale took piace tn or shortly after 
A.D, 695, when the Umayyad viceroy in Iraq, al-Hajjaj ibn 
Yosuf al-Thaqafi, destroyed the forces of the Sheikhdom of 
Uman, which was at the time openly supporting the Meccan 
pretender to the Caliphate, ‘Abdullahi ibn Zubair, 28 The 
group led by the brothers Sulaiman and Sa°id (leaders of the 
rebelijon against the Umayyads in SUman} came to, and settled 
at, an unidentified point on the East African Zanj coast. 19 
A number of historians write, in apparent reference to these 
CYmani immigrants, of Arab immigrants who fled the Peninsula 
towards the end of the seventh century in the wake of con- 
flicts and internecine wars which were rife in their homes 
fn southern Arabia, 29 

Official “Umani sources (the Annals of Oman and its par- 

tial copy, the History of the Imams and Sayyids of Oman) are 
not very specific as to the causes of the hostilities or the 


destination of the refugees, but they otherwise confirm the 





1EMunammad CAbdulmuncim Yanis, as-SGmal: Watanan wa 
Shacban (Cairo, 1966}, pp. 65-66, Other writers do not 
mention this connection between the “Umani rebeltion and ibn 
Zubair's claims in Mecca. 


195%, CAbdurahman Zaki, al-Islam wa 'l-Muslimiin #1 Sharg 
tfrtatyya (Cairo, 1965), p. 71}; as-Sayyar, Oawiat al-Ya*aruba, 
P. ob. — — 


2041-CAgad and Qasim, Zanjibar, p. 6; ©Abd as-Sabur 
MarzOq, Adwa' CAla as-Sdma) (Cairo, 1962}, p. 106, and others, 
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reports of “Umanf migration to East Africa at that time. 
The kingdom of “uman, which neyer came under the sway of the 
Umayyads, was enjoying its Independence under the joint 
overnorship of the Julanda brothers, Sulaiman and Sa‘id. To 
subjugate it the Umayyad governor of Iraq sent armies against 
it, but on each occaston the SUmanis defeated the attackers 
"and put them to flight".21 Despite these successful sorties, 
however, the brothers could not indefinitely sustain the re~ 
sistance to the superior forces of the '‘mayyads, They were 
warned of impending doom by a fellow tribesman, a member of 
an Umayyad reinforcement sent from Iraq. So, "taking with 
them their families, preperty, and those of their tribe who 
chose to follow them, they reached one of the districts of 
the zganj, where they abode unti? their death". 22 

In which district of the Zanj did the SUmanis settle? 
As mentioned above, we are still unable to fdentify the exact 
spot. The anonymous author of the Kitab az-Zunuj points out 
that some of the residents of Faza, Lamu, Mombasa, and of a 
number of other (a5 yet unidentified) places claimed origins 


in SUman. Specifically, the “Umani citizens of Mombasa were 





2lsirhan bin Sa°id bin Sirhan, Annals of Oman (Keshf ul- 
Ghummeh, oye of Grief), edited by EL 2 Ross (Cal 
cutta, 1974), p. 10; Salil bin Razik, History of the Imams 
and Sayyids of Oman, edited by G, FP. Badger (London. 18/1}, 
pp. 186-189; Sheikh Nur ad-Din SCAbdaila ibm Humaid as-Salimi, 
uhfat al-A‘yan bi Strat ah] ©Uman (Cairo, A,H. 1350/1931-32), 
pp. Gl-b2, and others, 











c2tbn Sirhan, Annals, p. 
» Pe 


is + Ibn Razik, Imams and Sayyids, 
Dp. 189; as-Saltmi, Tuhfat . 
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said to have descended From the Julanda family of Sulaiman 
and Sa“jid, This would imply that the SUmanis had settled on 
the coast to the south of Somaliland, but the fact that the 
author of the Kitab az-Zunuj did not address himsetf to the 
Arabs of the Banaadir coast might mean he was Tess qualified 
to talk about that area, and so the possibility of CUmanis 
settling there as impited by some authorities cannot be ruled 
out. In fact it is even doubtful that Mombasa was in exts- 
tence at that time.24 

In about the same year (A.H. 75) we hear of arrivals 
‘from a different direction. The Kitab az-Zunuj claims that 
the Caliph SAbdulmalik fbn Marwan (685-705) sent a Syrian 
army under one Amir Musa ibn SUmar, of the KhathSam tribe, 
to the East African coast where there were pre-Islamic Arab 
settlements (one wonders why) which had accepted Islam during 
the caliphate of “Umar ibn al-Khattab (634-44) ,29 This as- 
sertion finds support in the chronicles of Lamu and Pate, 
the former of which attributes the city's founding to 
Abdulmalik, and the latter listing thirty-five other towns 
i 

23cerut}1, Somalia, I, p, 236 

244. Neville Chittick, "The Peopling of the East African 
Coast,” H. Nevilte Chittick and Robert Rotberg (eds), East 
Africa and the Orient (New York, 1975), p. 37, 


256, Mathew, “The East African Coast until the coming 
of the Portuguese," in Roland Oliver and G, Mathew (eds.), 


History of East Africa, Vol, IL, p. 1023; Marzug, Adwa', 
pp. 65-66; CerulT7, So Somalia, I, p. 238 
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"founded by his Syrians in A,D, 696", 26 CAbdulmalik's ex- 
pedition was allegedly crowned with success. The Somalis 
were reported to have accepted Islam without res{stance and 
the soldiers stayed on to spread the faith further, while 
contributing to the foundations of the Somali ethnic com- 
Position and Afro-Arab culture. 

| A third group of Arab immigrants came in the year A. D. 
739.27 It consisted of Zatdi Shiites who fled from the 
Persian Gulf area following the murder of their leader in 
that year. For almost two centuries this group dominated 
the Banadir coast, making some expansion inland, and maving 
Southwards until it reached the equator, Due to a strong 
pressure from a third centingent of new arrivals, the mem- 
bers were forced to penetrate further inland, taking refuge 
among and jnter-marrying with the indigenous African peoples, 
and only gradually losing thetr distinctiveness as a Separate 
ethnic group.¢8 In his da Asia, Joao de Barros made ref- 
erence to an heretical Muslim sect called Emozaidij {Umma 
Zaidiyya?) members of whom fled to East Africa and tater 
penetrated into the interior.*? "They have been identifted," 





2ouathew, “East African Coast", p. 102. Considerable 
doubt has been cast on the truthfulness of the East African 
documents by the researches of Neville Chittick. They are 
certainly muddled as far as chronology goes, but they cannot 
be discarded altogether either pending a more exhaustive 
archaeological works, 


2? marzuqg, Adwa, p. 107. 


2B unds, as-Sumal, p. 66, 
23 yoa0 de Barros, Dccadas da Asia, I, Book YITCI, 
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' states G. Mathew, "with the followers of the Shiite pre- 
mn 40 


tender, Said (sic? ibn Alf, who was killed in A.D. 739", 
The man erroneousty named Said ibn Ali was most certainly 
Zaid thn Calis: the great great grandson of Muhammad, and the 
founder of the Shicite sub-sect named after him, which today 
has its strongest following in the Arab Republic of Yaman, 
though it has small numbers of adherents in other Muslim 
countries, especfally Iraq. Zaid, a brother of the fifth 
Shivite Imam, Jed in 739 an abortive uprising at Kufah in 
Southern Iraq where he was abandoned at the last moment by 
most of his supporters, captured and subsequently executed 

by hanging.” Zaid's rebellion and his followers’ emigration 
can be fallowed with a degree of certainty. What cannot be 
so easily verified is the significance of the immigrants’ 
religious affiliation for Somali history. Today, as they 
were In the fourteenth century when that famous giobetrotter, 
Ibn Battuta, paid a visf{t to their coasts, the Somalis are 
exclusively Sunnite and adhere to the Shafi°1 school of taw. 
Obviously the group's influence today is insignificant as it 
was in the fourteenth century. But we cannot be all that 
certain about earlier periods. The whole of the East African 
coast, including the Banaadir, was described as betng on bad 
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Chapter IV, as quoted in G.$,P. Freeman-Grenville, The 
Medieval History of the Coast _of Tanganyika {few York, 1962}, 


pp. side. 
30vathew, “Fast African Coast,” p. 102. 
Abu 'I-Hasan SAN ibn ')-Husayn al-Mas°idt, a-Tanbih 
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terms with the Baghdad Caliphate during the eighth and ninth 
centuries.>* whether, however, these frictions can be re- 
tated to relfgious hostility or to political differences is 
uncertain. 

Sharif SAidarus maintains that there were immigrations 
of Arab tribes from San©aa (Yaman} and I[raq in A.H. 149,33 
The causes of these simultanéous migrattons from the Yaman 
and Iraq ts not stated, but they are said to have all gone 
to Mogadishu and its Banaadir neighbourhood. The Kitab az- 





Zunuj claims that Abu Ja°far CAbdalta al-Mansur, the second 
Abbasid Caliph, sent one of his ministers, Yahya ibn “Umar 
gl-Anzi as an ambassador to the Muslim communities in East 
Africa demanding their recognition of the new Abbasid regime. 
The ambassador supposedly convinced the East Africans with 
@ejoquence and "Sweet words” and went back to Iraq to please 
his master with the tribute he collected and the good news 
of East Africa's submission. This might have been the sub- 
ject of Shartf SAidarus's report, but considering the fact 
that this was a period of hosttlities in which one regime, 
the Abbasids, forcibly overthrew another, the Umayyads, it 


is possible that some Umayyad supporters flied the country in 


SE 





wa ‘l-Ashraf (Cairo, 1938). p. 279, 





S2mathew, “East African Coast," p. 102, based on the 
Kitab az-Zunu}. , 


SIcnarif CAidarus, Bughyat 'l-Amal, p. 42. 
Cerulli, Somalia 


a4 | lia, I, pp. 298-39; Sharif SAidarus 
(Bughyat 'Léfgal, p. 45) also reports the mission. 
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the wake of Abbasid persecution. 

In the year 189 A. H,, the East Africans rebelled against 
Abbastd rule by refusing to pay the annual tribute. Therefore, 
Harun ar-Rashid sent an army to East Africa and instajled a 
number of Persian governors to manage the East African citfes 
for him.?? In the year 209 A.H., during the reign of &1- 
Ma'mun, the East Africans again rose in rebetlion and were 
able to maintain their independence for some time while the 


Caliph was busy with Mu'tazila dispute (fitna) in Baghdad. 





But with things somewhat settled at home, the Caliph sent 

in 274 A.H. an army of 50,600 men with which he was able to 
subjugate the retellious towns and forced them to pay all the 
tribute in arrears. The figure of 50,000 men sent to East 
Africa fs most certainly representational only, but it does 
report nervertheless the arrival of West Asians in Fast 
Africa at that time. 

Another flock of immigrants from the Arabian Peninsula 
who were forced to Teave their homes by the inhospitable 
political climate there arrived on or around A.D, 920... 

This group was Ted by seven brothers from the al-Ahsa district 
on the Persian Gulf Arabian littoral. Members of this group 
Were credited with the founding of Mogadishu and Brava, and 


a a hci 


SSeerull{, Somalia, I, pp. 239. This is the first 
mention of Persian arrivals in East Africa. 


sorbed, p. 239, 
Wunts, as-Sumal, p. 66; Zaki, "“al-°Uruba," p. 20, 
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also with the pushing of the Zaidites inland. There is no- 
thing to cast doubt on the possibility of such a group coming 
to the Banaadir coast, but their responsibility for the foun- 
ding of Mogadishu and Brava--strangely enough never questiones 
by scholars thus far--does not have much to validate it. Qn 
the contrary we have strong oral, written, and archaeological 
evidence to deny jit. For one thing the modern cities of 
Mogadishu and Braya have been tentatively identified by W. H. 
schoff with some justification, respectively, with "Sarapion’ 


38 For 


and "Nicon" of the Periptus of the Erythraean Sea. 
another, the discovery of inscriptions on the tomb-stones of 
a lady deceased tn Mogadishu in the year 101 of the Islamic 
calendar would unquestionably push back that city's begin- 


33 tn any 


nings to the first century A. H., if not earlier. 
case, as we have seen earlier, Mogadishu was one of the 
communities which the Abbasid emissary visited in 169 A, H., 
which means that the city was already in existence two cen- 
turtes before the arrival of this group from al-Ahsa. With 
regard to Brava we have aral traditions which, though unable 
to fix the exact date of the city’s birth, unanimousty claim 
that Brava was first founded by a Semali folk-hero, Aw SAli, 
whose descendants and followers welcomed Arab immigrants 
38ethe Periplus,” pp. 60-6). 


IF an {inscription preserved in the Nattonal Museum, 
Mogadishu, Somali Cemocrattc Republic. 
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centuries later. A source of confusion might have been 


the Arabic word “Camaru” which 1s frequently employed by Arab 
writers when talking about Asiatic settlement on these coasts. 
The word means: they built, developed, or populated, and 
sometimes carries the connotation of bullding up from nothing. 
The eighth and the last of the early group-immigrations, 
probably the largest of its. kind and this time coming from 
Persia, also took place in the tenth century. This Persian 
group was led by al-Hasan (Husein?) ibn “Ali, Sultan of 
Shiraz, for whom life at home had become unbearable because 
of his lowly origin as the son of an Abyssinian lady. 4! We 
are unable to verify the identtty of this group leader, for 
there was nobody by that name among the tenth and eleventh 
century Buwayhid rulers of Shiraz. 4? Also, the Arabic version 
ee 
Ocnarif “Atdarus, Bughyat ‘1 Amal, p.58. T[ encountered 
these unanimous traditions on making verbal enquiries about 
the city’s origins among the population of the city and re- 
Sidents of two villages in its immediate hinterland during 


three different visits to that city and its environs in 1974 
and i975. 


ihe Portuguese version of the Kilwa Chronicle repro- 
duced in G.5.P, Freeman-Grenvilte, Medieval History, p. 75. 


425, his article, "Tenth Century Settlement of the East 
African Coast: the Case for Qarmatian/EIsmaili Connections,” 
Azania, Vol. EX (1974), pp. 65-74, Randall L. Pouwells pro- 
poses the interesting suqgestion that the seven brothers 
from aj-Ahsa founding settiements in the Banzadir and the 
story of seven Shirazts immigrating to the coast further 
south may refer to one and the same tradition of Sarmation 
colenizatton of the Fast African coast. However, during the 
ninth and tenth centuries al-Ahsa-al-Bahrayn region was under 
the control of the fearsome Qarmatians and the refugees could 
as well] haye been Sunnis fleeing thetr persecution. This 
interpretation would be compatibie with the view that the 
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of the Kilwa Chronicle gives a different reason for the gro: 
migration, to add confusion to those already conflicting 
reports: 

The story goes that there was a Sultan of Shiraz 
named Hasan 6b. Ali. This Suttan had six sons, and one 
day he saw a vision of a rat with an iron snout nibbdl- 
tng and gnawing at the walts. From this he foreboded 
the ruin of the country, and so, his first thought 
being naturally of his own Safety, he determined to 
make good his escape while there was yet time,... And 
the whole family, seven in number, sqited away from 
the doomed country in aS many ships. 

The kernel of these conflicting reports, the migration of 
Persians or Arabs from the Fars region of Iran, 15 confirme 
{n general outline, if not in detail, by the authenticated 
reports of Shiraz's strong connection, through its entrepot 
of Siraf, with the East African coast during the Sth-12th 


centuries;/" by the presence of Afro-Shirazi Swahili people 





group was preceeded by Zaidis who because of religious 
differences fled inland in the wake of these Sunnite arrive 
Furthermore, it is stated that the Shirazis, who were most 
certainly Shiite if their claims of dynastic connection wit 
the rulers of 10th century Shiraz has any validity at all, 
briefly stopped at the Banaadir (where the group from al- 
Ahsa had supposedly settled in}, but finding the area domi- 
nated by people of a different sect (presumably Sunnite) 
continued their fourney down the East African coast. Indes 
{t would be hard to imagine Qarmatians fleeing the persecu- 
tton of their fellew sectarians at a time when they were i} 
a state of war against the Abbasid Catiphate, 


Meabdatla ibn Musbab as-Suwaft (copyist), Kitab as- 
Salwa fT Akhbar Kilwa, MS 6493’ Central Library of the liniv 
sity of Tehran, Tehran, Iran, a photocopy of the HS in the 
British Museum, This extract 15 from S.A. strong's editia 
of the MS quoted in Zoe Marsh East Africa Through Contempo 
rary Records {Cambridge, 1961), pp. 6-7. Complete transta 


tions af this Arabic version of the chronicle and its 
Portuguese redaction are reproduced in Freeman-Grenville's 


Medieval] History, Chapter Three. 
Ibn Ishaq Ibrah}m fon Muhammad al-Faris? al-Istakha 
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who claim origin fn Persia all over the East African Coast;*3 
“and by the strong Perstan inffuence upon the architectural 
styles of coastal East Africa, 16 
These are the known group migrations to the East African 
coast before the sixteenth century as reported by contemporary 
and often complementary Arabian and African sources. It 
appears, however, that there were many small groups, families 
or individuals, who though unnoticed by the medteval chroni- 
clers also came to make their homes on the East African coast. 
Mosque inscriptions,religious and sometimes historical manu- 
scripts, oral traditions and recorded genealogical claims of 
Arab families and tribes in southern Somaliland, while sub- 
stantiating the group migrations, also verify the tmmigration 
of the smaller groups and individuals. Meccan and Medinan 
Arab descendants of the Prophet's companions who were const- 
dered noble, like the Shf°a descendants of ©Ali and Fatima, 


continually challenged the legality of the Umayyad regime. 


1-Masalik wa ‘1-Mamalik {Cairo, 1961), p. 32; Abu 'T-Hasan 
n ~Husayn al-flas"udi, Muruj ad-Dhahab wa Na'adin al- 
dawhar, I (Cairo, 1927-28}p.59; Hourani, Arab Seafaring, p.80. 
SS uhereas the northern Swahilf generally claim Arab 

ancestry the southern Swahili identify more with Persia: {at- 

Agqad and Qasim, Zanjibar, p. 12), hence the name Afra- 
Shirazi party in Zanzibar. In a number of coastal settle- 
ments tn Southern Somaliland, j.e. Warsheikh, Mogadishu, and 
Marka live a people known as Rer Manyo {people of the sea). 
They were named thus because of their exclusive dependence 
upon the sea for subststence, The Marka Per flanyo, signifi- 
cantly, today carry the name of Strafi. 





6 
Hadi Hasan, Persian Navigation, pp. 134-136; mare 


importantly, De Villard, "I Minareti,” p. 156, See also the 
more genera] works: P. S,. Garlake, The Early I[stamic 
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“Consequently, they were subjected to a certain amount of 
persecution, This was the cause of thefr periodic flights 

to the Eastern Horn of Africa where they were invartably 
received with the honour due the descendants of the Prophet's 
companions. B8anaadir manuscripts show the arrival of Makhzum 
tribesmen in Mogadishu and other Banaadir ports early in 
Islamic history.’” The Kitab az-Zunu} declares that there 
were Arabs from al-Hijaz in Mombasa, Lamu, and in other East 
African ports. 7° Among a cluster of graves dating back to 
the thirteenth century and situated to the northeast of 
Mogadishu ts found the grave of one al-Haj S$a°Td al-Khazraji 
from the Hijaz.” To the southwest of the city is found the 
grave of another Hijazi, Abu Bakr ibn Muhammad ibn al-Haj 
Ahmad al-Madani deceased on the 29th of Safar 766 {25th Nov., 
1364}.°° And anong the numerous Mogadishu manuscripts deal- 
ing with genealogical and family relationships of the Banaadt 
Arab residents is found one which tells of the arrival in the 
year 149 (A.D. 16th February, 766-5th February, 767) of one 
Isma°7] ibn SUmar of the Bani CAffan tribe.°! The best evt- 
dence, however, of Hijazi migrations to the Horn of Africa 


in the early centuries of the Islamic era is the founding of 
. 7 
Architecture of the East African Coast and BD. N. Wilber, 
e Architecture 6 slamic Iran rinceton, 1955). 
4! sharif Saidarus, Bughyat t1-Amal, p. 42 
seo erulld, Samalia, I, p. 238, 


Ma ibtd, pp. 3-4 
SOrnid, p. 5. 


Ibid, p. 25. 
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& Mukhzumt (Meccan famity) dynasty in Eastern Shoa in the 
ninth century A.d, 

The frequent mention in the Banaadir manuscripts and 
inscriptions of people with Persfan names, white not clearly 
spelling out the time or the form of Persian immigratton, 
undoubtedly attests to the presence in the Banaadir coast of 
people hailing from that country. One such manuscript claims 
that “Agb as-STraff {descending from Meccan Arabs, but coming 
from the Fars region of Iran as proven by the title of as- 
Sirafi) probably the progenitor of the “Aqb tribe of Mogadishu, 
arrived in that city in the year 150 (6th February 767-25th 
January 768).°° One of the most ancient graves discovered 
So far in Mogadishu is that of Abu “Abdalla fbn Raya fbn 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad an-NisabUri al-Khurasani who died on Tues- 
day Rabl° al-Awal 614 (8th dune-7th July 1217).°2 The city 
of Nishapur (Nisabir in Arabic) rose to prominence during the 
ninth century when it was the capital of the Tahirid regime 
in Perstan Khurasan. It remained a center of learning and a 
prosperous entrepot for the caravan trade until {ft was des- 
troyed by the Mongols in the thirteenth century. In Muslim 
historical and geographical works one invarfably encounters 
humerous Nishapurian sheikhs geing on pilgrimage trips toa the 


Roly Sanctuaries and from there proceeding to different parts 


S2tbid, p. 26. 


S3inid, p. 2. 
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of the Muslim world for trade, teaching, travel, and explo- 
ration during the heyday of the city's prosperfty before its 
destruction.» In the last inscription cited we witness the 
death of one such ittnerant Nishapurian savant in early 
thirteenth century Mogadishu. The Nishapurian community in 
Mogadishu must have been fairly substantial, at least in 
influence if not in number, because they were supposed to 
have given to one of the two ancient quarters of Mogadishu, 
the one In which they settled, the name of Shangani in honour 
of their residential neighbourhood in the city of Nishapur 
which bore that name.°° The Shirazi Persians had also left 
behind a permanent record of their presence in Mogadishu on 

a mosque called ArbaSa Rukn. Inside the Imam's niche (mibrab} 
of this mosque is inscribed the name of the man who built 

or financed the building of the mosque and the year of its 
construction--Khusraw {fbn Muhammad a-Shirazi in the year 667 


(1268-1269 A.D.).7° Here we have the record only of individua 


rm 

54 ichard N. Frye fed.), The Histories of Nishapur, 
Volume 45 of the Harvard Oriental Series (London, 1965), 

SScharif “Aidarus, Bughyat ‘l-Amal, p. 36. The present 
writer encountered in Mogadishu in the 1970s traditional 
Stories giving the same explanation of that sector's naming, 
put it {s not possible to tell whether they are from Sharif 

Aidarus's collection or from independent sources because 

the informants have al) shown familiarity with Sharif 
CAidarus's work. H. N. Chittick ("The East African Coast, 
Madagascar, and the Indian Gcean," p. 189) and J. S. 
Trimingham, Islam in East Africa (Oxford, 1964), pp. 6-7, 
No. 3, both claim that the name 15 SwahiTi. I am not fami- 
Tiar enough with etther Swahili or Persian to verify the 
word's origin, 


Cerulli, Somalia, I, p. 9. 
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Persfans leaving behind an imprint of their presence in the 
cftty, but the importance of the Persian element can be better 
judged from their ability, as wiitl be shown tn a Tater chap- 
ter, to muster enough political and numerical strength in 

the fourteenth century to give rise to two different Persian 
dynasties in the Banaadir. 

Oral traditions and genealogical claims report the 
arrival tn the Banaadir early in the thirteenth century of 
@wave of immigrants from a-Shash, a very prosperous village 
. and district in Transoxiana.°” Muslim historians claim that 
| when the Mongols started their attacks against the Muslim 
Vands, the ruler of Samarkand forcibly threw the inhabitants 
of Shash out of their homes and farms and scorched the whole 
district with fire Jest the Mongols be attracted by its un- 
equalled natura: bounties and beauty and refuse to leave this 
Mustim land afterwards.°° The distocated citizens of Shash 
dispersed in al] directions, some of them coming to settle on 
the Banaadir coast of Somal{land.?? 


Apparently there were also occasional Arab immigrations 





S%sharif CAidarus, Bughyat ‘t-Amal, pp. 45-46. The 
Shanshtya-today constitute one of the more important Somali 
tribes of Mogadishu and Other Banaadir towns, but were of 


origina? Arab/Persian descent. - 


58 
CAbdurahman ibn Muhammad Ibn Khaldun, as-Safar at- 
Khamis min Kitab af-Cibar wa Diwan al-Mubtada® wa | ~Khabar. 
am al-cArab wa '1-SAjjam wa ‘{-8arbar wa min CAwasimt~ 


min @ jam Wee ar Wa Min San 
him nin dhawt as-Sultan al-Akbar MS Or. 330 Bod., Oxford, 
of. 284b. 


SIbnartf CAidarus,; Bughyat '1-Amal, p. 46. 
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from Egypt. The Kitab az-Zunuj has some Egyptians settling 
around Kismayo,°? and Sharif ‘SAidarus intimates Egyptian 
lordship over Mogadishu sometime in the thirteenth century 
apo? Egyptian presence fn the Sanaadir is clearly attested 
to by Ibn Battuta, who reported that the Chief dudge (Qadi} 
of Mogadishu at the time of his visit to the city in 1331 
was an Egyptian,’ There are also Jecal traditions which 
are persistent in their claim that the town of Marka was 
helped to rise to prosperity in the fourteenth century by an 
Abbasid notable whose grandfather had fled from Egypt in the 
thirteenth century when the Mongols were threatening that 
country with destruction. | 

At an indefinite time before the fifteenth century “Imran 
tribesmen from Uman or al-Yaman arrtved in Brava which had 
been founded by Somalis and was in existence for quite some 
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time then, Towards the end of the fifteenth century the 


city received new citizens in the form of Arab returnees from 


Spain who had wandered up and down East Africa before they 
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finally came to settle permanently in Brava. This new 


element plus Brava's strong trade ties with the coast to the 





60cerulli, Somalia, I, p. 238. 
Slenarif CA{darus, Bughyat'l-Amal, p. 85. 


62 au Cabdallah Muhammad ibn “Abdallah, Ibn Battuta, 
Rihlat ibn Battuta (Beirut, 1960), p. 254. 


63 - - 
Sharif “Addarus, Bughyat'1-Amal, pp. 100-101. 
S4inid, p. 61. 


OS inid, pp. 62-64. 
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south might be the origin of the Swahili dialect spoken in 
that city today .°8 

Sada or Ashraf (descendants of the Prophet through his 
daughter, Fatima, and son-in-law and cousin, Add) also came 
from Hadramawt on individual basts as teachers and honoured 
guests.°” They came on a large scale only in the sixteenth 
century and afterwards, but there is mention of at least one 
Hadrami dying in Mogadishu on 13th Ramadan 759 (19th August, 
1358). The first bona fide descendant of the Prophet to take 
permanent residence ta the Horn of Africa was supposed to 
have gone to Abyssinia through Zaila® in 837 (A.D. 1434-35)58 

There are numerous grave and mosque inscriptions in the 
Banaadir coast, as yet not fully studied, which incidentally 
corroborate the genealogical claims of the Banaadir Arabs as 
well] as the traditional histories of the area's potitical and 
religious development. One such chance inscription is that 
which records the death of Muhammad ibn “Abdusamad ibn 
. Ruhammad “At Husayn on a Tuesday in 670 (9th August 1271- 

28th July 1272).°" This inscriptton confirms local traditions 

66 cor a different view of this diatect's origins see: 

J. &. Trimingham, Isiam in East Africa (Oxford, 1964} pp. 6-7 
Ho. 3. 

6? chartt "Aidarus, Bughyat ‘l-Amal, p. 42: Muhammad ibn 
“Abdurahman ibn Shihab al-Alawi al-Hadrami, "Dhikr al-Butun 
al-SAlawiyya al-Mustawtina bi Ifriqiyya a-Sharqiyya wa ‘l- 
Jaza'ir al-Qamariyya," Shakib Arsalan (ed.}) Hadir al-'Alam 
al-Istami 3, 2nd edition (Cairo, 1933/4}, pp. 158-183. 


OF bid, p. 1/5. 
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Cerulli, Somalia, I, p,. 4. 
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which speak of the arrival together of three religious wor- 
thies In Mogadtshu from Arabia--Fakhr ud-Din, Shams ad-Din, 


0 
? The first two Sheikhs settled tn Hamarwey 


and “AIS ad-Din. 
and the last one took residence in Shangan{t.* Fakhr ud-Otn 
buitlt tn Mogadishu a mosque which still bears his name,’ and 
founded or had a son who founded the first hereditary Sul ta- 
nate fn Mogadishu.’ Shams ad-Din was the progenitor of a 
group of people known as “Rer Shams" who today still reside 
in Hamarweyne. “aia ad-Din was the grandfather of @ saint 
(wall) “Abd as-Samad {today very much venerated among the 
residents of the Shangani quarter}. The death of Nuhammad fbn 
Cabd as-Samad in 1271-72 and the foundation of the Sultanate 
of Mogadishu by Fakhr ud-Din or his son, Abu Bakr, in the 
second half of the thirteenth century proves the contempora- 
neous arrival of two of these three personages who are said 
to have arrived together. 

Medieval Arab general works on world geography and 


Istamic history also contain reports which complement and at 


times even vatidate in detail the fecal written works and 





MOrbid, p. 5. 


*Hamarweyne and Shangani were the two sectors of which 
Mogadishu consisted before its expansion in the 20th Century. 
The former ts a compound name: Hamar (another name for 
Mogadishu} and Weyne (bigger or older}, which implies that 
it was the larger of the two quarters and 18 generally cons1- 
dered older. The origin of the name Shangani has been tracec 
by some pecnte to one of the quarters of medieval Nishapur 
(see p. 97 and n.55). Neediess to say there are many other 
philological explanations of the meanings and origins of the: 
names, 

lingd, p. 9, also figure ¥ opposite page 10. 
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oral traditions. For Instance, in support of oral traditions 
which claim Somali settlement at Brava prior to the arrival 

of the Southwest Asians, al-Idrisi, writing as early as 1154, 
alluded to Marka and Baruwat (Brava) as Barbar {Somali} towns.’ > 
Better yet, al-Idrisi went on to report on other communities 
Hiving in the area which were generally ignored by the tra- 
ditions of the city dwellers, and thus gave a more complete 
picture of ethnic distribution in the region at the time of 

his writing than we can ever hope to get from the traditional 
histories. He stated that there were many village-like settle- 
ments down the Banaadir coast known as the Hawtya (Hawiye).74 
Early fin the 13th century Yaqut wrote: "Barbara is another 
country between the country of Abyssinians, the Zanj, and al- 
Yaman-On the Yaman or the Zanj sea fGulf of Aden and Indian 
Ocean respectively7. The people are very dark and they speak 

a language whtch they carry in their heads funwritten?? known 
only to them".”> According to Yaqut the Somalis did consider- 
able amount of hunting and their country was full of strange 
witd aminais, such as giraffes, rhinoceroses, leopards, and 
elephants "not found elsewhere," (perhaps in such large 


Ce Sg SS. 


"abu “abdallah Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Idrisi, Kitab 
Nuzhat al-MNushtaq fi ikhtirag al-Afag, I, MS 1335 Central 


brary, univ. of Tehran, Tehran, Iran, p. 39: al-Idrisi, 


Kitab Uns al-Muha}, MS Nattonal Assembly Library, Tehran, 
ran, p. 6. 


M4 ayeldrtst, Nuzhat al-Mushtaq (Tehran), p. 39, Uns,p.6 
79 aT Shetkh al-Imam Shthab ad-Din Abi “Abdalla ¥aqut 


al-Hamawf ar-Rumi al-Baghdadi, Kitab Mu"jam al-Butdan, 4 volts. 
{Tehran, 1965) Vol. I, p. 543. 
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numbers!).°° Those Barbars (Soralis} were largely nomadic 
pastoralists.” and they made their hauses from grass. Among 
the towns of the Barbar was the seaport called Mogadishu 

whese "inhabitants were ali foretgners and not black". Ibn 
Saftd (d. 1286} was equally explicit and informative about the 
peoples and areas adjoining the coastal cities. He maintained 
that in the thirteenth century Marka was the capital of the 
Hawiye Somali clan, and the town of Barma (Brava) also was 
among the Barbar {Somali} towns. 

The picture we perceive from these reports is one of 
smal? Southwest Asian communities forming on these coasts and 
gradually mixing with the targer indigeneous Somali popula- 
tions around them. By the time of Ibn Battuta's visit to the 
area in 1331 even Mogadishu, which had a totally foreign 
population tn the thirteenth century, had become indigenized 


81] 
to the point where a Somalf was the city's ruler. And in 


that same century we see the appearance for the first time 


Ibid, I], p. 967. 


91bid, I, p. 502; IV, p. 602. 
bob rince Yusuf Kamal, Monunenta —artogyaphica Arr cas et 
pe Loa, Tome I¥, Fascicule 2, “lun Sa- {Cajro, 1926-51), 
wt report by Ibn Sa‘id was vendened into English 
y Dr. I. M. Lewis in his article "The Samaii Conquest of the 
Horn ot Aerdeas p. 221 to mean that “the Jand lying raund 
the Arabian settlement of Merka was occupied by Hawiye"™,. This 
1s a clear case of misreading since [bn Sa'id refers to that 
city as the qaSida (seat, capital} of the Hawtye villages, 
without making any references to an Arab settlement there. 


81 ibn Battuta, Rihlat, p. 254. Agreeing with the 
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of Somali calendar names on tomb inscriptions, °* 

Along the northern coast fon the Gulf of Aden) Arabs 
frequented the towns of Zaila’ and Berbera, expecially the 
former, which monopolized the import and export trade of what 
is now Modern Ethiopia's southeastern hinterland. °> The exact 
date of the first arrivals there, as might be expected, is 
altogether unknown. Or. 1, M. Lewis speaks of a string of 


‘Arab-settled ports, possibly dating back to pre-Islamic times, 


coming ta life shortly after the Higra.°* Saadia Touval and 


the British Colonial Office both imagine the ex{stence of an 


85 


Arab Sultanate at Zaila® In the seventh century A.D. There 


traditional reconstruction of Somali origins in the north and 
their subsequent expansion southwards, H. Neville Chittick 

surmises that the Barbar Sheikh ruling in Mogadishu at the 

time of Ibn Battuta's visit, speaking a "Naqdashi" tongue, 

was Bantu and the janguage he spoke Swahili. Trimingham, 

Istam in East Africa, pp. 6-7, footnote 3, had suggested this 
earlier but he thought the Barbar Sheikh was from $.E£. Ethiopia. 
Their argument is partially based on the fact that one of the 
sectors of the city has a Swahili sounding name which is not 
proven to be so. 


B2eerutlt, Somalia, I, p. 6. 


83 bu "I- Hasan “Alt ibn "l-Husayn al-Mas “ud, Muruj a- 
Dhahab wa ttaSadin al-dawhar, Vol I, {Cairo, 1927- 28) 5 pp.z35- 
36. and most of medjeval Arab geographers. Al-Mas‘udi, who 
was one of the earliest and most authoritative Arabs to write 
about Zalla~, relted for his descriptions of the Somaii coast 
upon eyerwitness reports of Tiuimant seamen who plied adjacent 
waters and frequented that city for trading purposes. 


84, M, Lewts, Islam in Tropical Africa (London, 1966}, 
pp. 6-7; alse in his “the Somali Conquest of the Horn of 
Africa,” p. 217. 

BS aadta Touval, Somali Nationalism (Cambridge, 1963), 


p. 69; Great Britain, Colonial Office, Somaliland: Report 
for 1958-59 (London, 1960), p. 52. 
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Might have been feverish trade activity fin the area follow- 
ing the rise of Islam and Arab expansion in that century, 

but the talk of an Arab Sultanate is purely conjectural and 
based on an exaggerated assessment of these economic activt- 


ties. 
‘, 


As late as 950 A.D. contemporary sources still described 
Zaila® as a non-Arab city. In A.D. 935 al-Mas“udt asserted 
that Zaila’, Dahtak, and Nasi° (Badi°?) were Abyssinian ports. 
Further, there were Muslims in those cities who were dhimmis 
{protected tributaries} to the Abyssinians.°° Al-Istakhari 
Writing just before A.D. 960 istated that the people living 
On the coasts opposite Aden (whom he calls Abyssinians} were 
in colour close to the Arabs (but, of course, different from 


87 Ibn Hawgal (writing in 977) 


them), neither black nor white. 
quoted al-Istakhari verbatim when talking about the Abyssi- 
nians, and reported no change whatsoever in Zaila®'s popula- 
tfon character. However, he did not confirm Zaila® Abyssi1- 
nian political affilfation. Instead he impliad that the city 
was not part of Abyssinia, though as a neighbouring port it 
was used by that country in its trade with the Yaman and the 


Hi jaz.°8 Al-Birrund Cin 1030), al-Bakri (37 years later), 





By -MasSudd, Muruj ad-Dhahab, p. 245. 


87 y-Istakhard, aj-Masalik wa ‘'t-Mamalik, p. 32. 


BB aL, ']-Qasim ibn Hawqa? an-Nusafbi, Kitab Surat ‘T-Arg 
(Befrut, n.d.}. p. 61. 
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and ajl-Idrisi, writing in the far west in 1154, 211 mentioned 
Zaila® in their works, but non of them has left us an idea 
about the city's ethnic complexion. 

Finatly, in the thirteenth century, Yagqut al-Hamawi 
(d. 1229) reported that Zaila’, a city adjacent to Abyssinia, 
had a black population consisting of Barbar (Somali) and 
other groups. 89 hat he does not tell us is whether there 
were Arabs among the citizens of Zaila” and, if there were 
any, what proportion of the city's inhabitants they consti- 
tuted. Even Ibn Battuta, who paid a visit to that city, does 
not help at al1.2¢ Yaqut implied a totally black papulation, 
consisting of a distinctly Zaila°i or Dankali stock and of a 
Barbar (Somali) portion.» Whether the “hybrid 'Zaila°awi' 
culture ... formed by a blending of Arab Somali, and “Afar 
{Dankail) elements," of which Dr, I. M, Lewis speak so much, 
had developed by that time or not cannot be ascertained from 
the reports of Yaqut and Ibn Battuta. Whatever the case, 
Arab settlement in that area must have been insignificant, 
otherwise we would have heard about it at least as much as, 
if not more than,we did of the immigrants to the EBanaadir 


coast. 


To the north of Mogadishu and east of Zatla® lie the 





Bovaqut, Mucjam al-Buldin, II, p. 967. 
eatt Battuta, Rihlat, pp, 252-253, 
aN aqut, Hut jam al-Buldan, Il, p. 969. 


2 
’ 1, M. Lewis, Islam in Tropical Africa, p. ?. Italltecs 
are mine, 
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greater part of the Somali coasts. According to Somali oral 
traditions and some European writers, it was here that Arab 
population pressures were most decisively applied on the Horn 
of Africa.” Supposedly the Arabs had, by intermarrying with 
the indigenous Africans (one wonders who they were!), given 
rise to most of the present Somali groups by the fourteenth 
century. This newly-formed Somali society equipped with its 
“superior” Arab technology, religton, and "superior" ways of 
political organization soon multiplied numerically and began 
to expand south- and westwards at the expense of its maternal 
relatives until by the nineteenth century it came to occupy 
the whole of the Horn of Africa, 

Medieval geographical and historical sources are ali but 


94 An immediate, and also 


Silent about this coastal] stretch. 
the most reasonable, interpretation of tnis silence would 
regard it as meaning that there were na significant Arab 
Settlements or activities along that coast. This initial 
reaction 1s given strong support by the fact that, unlike 
Zatla® and the Banaadir coasts, the intervening Somalf coast 
sroper did not develop a hybrid culture comparable to the 
Swahild culture of East Africa. If the claims of Somali oral 


traditions and the European writers who partially support 
93see Chapter One, pp. 19-20. 
ost of the Arab authors cftced above refer to those 
coasts as the coasts of the Barbar (Somali) land, but none 
of them, not even Ibo Battuta, gives us reliable details agout 


conditions there, or any indication as to what Arab interests 
there might have been, 
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these claims have any truth, how can one explain such meagre, 
indeed incidental, references to the area and the Arab pres- 
sures which provided the causes of such disruptive and far- 
reaching events, literatly revolutionizing the ethnic dis- 
tribution throughout the Horn of Africa? This is puzzling. 
Stranger yet is the fact that so many authorities have per- 
sisted in these far-fetched and untenable explanations. A 
reappraisal is clearly tn order. Linguistics, anthropology, 
archaeology, and contemporary Arab sources indicate that 

that Arab immigration to, and settlement along, the Somali 
coasts upto the end of the fifteenth century were not very 
great. Moreover, Arab (rather Southwest Asian} fmmigqration, 
for all it was worth, was directed to the extreme peripheries 
of Somaliland where the "hybrid" Zaila°awi and Banaadiri sub- 
cultures sprung up in time. But for the intervening Somali 
coast proper, the supposed cradle of the Somali nation, ft 


Was irrelevant, 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Isjamizatton of the Somalis 


With the exception of a few converts recently won over 
by Christian Nissions, the Somalis today are al? Muslims 
largely observing the Shafi'i Sunnite school of law. They 
do not only constitute ane of the two most thoroughly Islam- 
fzed societies in tropical Africa {the other is Zanzibar), 
but they also boast one of the highest percentages of adhe- 
rence to Istam anywhere in the world. Islam as a religion 
and 2 system of values so thoroughly permeates all aspects 
of Somali life that it 4s difficult to conceive of any mean- 
fing in the term Somali itself without at the same time im- 
plying Islamic identity. Otherwise constantly threatened 
with destruction by differences of clan affiliations, the 
Somali nation nevertheless maintained through the centuries 
astrong sense of nationhood superseding these cleavages 
Mainly because of this shared Istamic cultural heritage. 
This sense of belonging to a common culture enabled Ahmed 
Ibrahim Gurey (in the sixteenth century} and Muhammad Abdul] 
Hasan fin the twentieth) to successfully rally diverse Samal 
clans, traditionally hostile toe each other, against what the 
perceived to be external threats to thelr independence and 
culture. 


While thus combatting, through its universalizing 
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influences, the excesses and horrors of pastoral turbulence, 
Islam also determines the nation’s external cultural and 
emotional affiliations. Indeed, tt is here, in the conver- 
ston of the Somalis into Muslims, that the single most 
important Arab influence upon the Somalis can be observed. 
For despite their geographical presence in Africa as well] as 
ethnic, linguistic, and cultural affinity with other neigh- 
bouring African communities, the Somalts identify through 
their religton, emotionally and culturally with Arabia and 
the wider world of Islam. One scholar who knows the Somalis 
very wel] put the point succinctly as follows: 

-It ts not too much to say that in many respects 

Istam has become one of the mainsprings of Somali 

Ulture; and tc nomad and cultivator alike the pro- 
ession of the faith has the Farge almost of an ini- 
tiation rite into their society. 

How the Somalis came to assume an Arabico-Islamic iden- 
tity in preference to their African heritage, when, and by 
whom they were converted is today not well known. But though 
the process of their Islamization remains in detadl one of 
the teast documented aspects cf Somali history, yet we can 
with the help of Somali oral traditions and external written 
sources reconstruct a fairly well defined outline. 

From the avaflable evidence it appears conclusively that 
the process of the introduction of Islam into the Horn of 


Africa and its subsequent spread inland was essentially a 





ro M, Lewis, Modern History, p. 16. 
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peaceful one, for some reason the Horn of Africa was spared 
the wars of Arab conquests at the time when the Muslims were 
forcibly exploding into the territories of the more powerful 
Byzantine and Persian Empires. We have seen tn the preceeding 
chapter how during Muhammad's Jifetine the Abyssinians gave 
safe refuge to a group of Muslims who fled Meccan nersecution, 
and for their good deed the Prophet presumably enjoined his 
foltowers never to attack the Abyssinians So long as they 
remained nonbelligerent.¢ A less romantic explanation would 
account for this Arab restraint by the unavailability at that 
time of a Husiim navy. Moreover, to the Arabs, the neighbour- 
ing Arab territories of Iraq and Syria, and the wealthy 
Byzantine province of Egypt must have appeared more important 
and more attractive than the African territories across the 
Red Sea. By the time Spain and Central Asia were taken Arab 
crusading spirit had spent itself. 

We have record of five Muslim armies coming to the Horn 
of Africa before the sixteenth century, and of these only 
one, that despatched by the Umayyad Caliph Abdulmalik [bn 
Marwan (685-705) to East Africa in the ctosing years of the 
seventh century A.D., had the intention of spreading Islam. 
In the event, even that army ended up fighting no wars, for 
the East Africans were found to be more readily disposed to 


SS 


euuhandis fathi Gaith, al-Islam wa 'Y-Habasha CAbr 


a-Tarikh (Catro, 1967),p. 60. 
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accept Islamthan the Caliphhad imagined them to be and the 


soldiers merely stayed on as peaceful propagators af the 
faith. The other four ;were punitive expeditions with totally 
different purposes. “Two of these military missftons were sent 
egainst Abyssinian pirates who threatened Muslim seaborne 
trade and Red Sea ports. The earlier of these two was fitted 
gut by the second Caliph Umar Ibn '1-Khattad (634-644) and 
accomplished very little, but the latter mounted by the 
Umayyad Abdulmalik Ibn Marwan in the year 83 A.H. established 
a base on the Dahlak Islands off Musawa.- The remaining two 
expeditions, one organized by the Abbasid Caliph Harun at 
Rashtd (786-809) and the other by his son al-Ma'mun (813-833) 
were dispatched to punish rebetltous but already Istamtsed 
East African cities. | 

In the absence of conquering Muslim armies the task of 
teaching Islam to the Somalis, at least in the inittal stages 
of its introduction, devolved upon the individual missionaries 
and Mustim merchants, and more so upon the latter since there 
never was a properly organized program of missionary effort 
in Islam during this early period. The Muslim merchant 


doubled wherever he went as the peddlar of both divine and 
profane merchandise. If he was himself too busy, not well 


learned, or not very much inclined to preaching, he always 





3trimingham, [slam in Ethiopia, p. 46, 


Mathew, "East African Coast," p. 102; Cerullt, 
Somalia, I, p. 239. 
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brought a learned brother to teach his children and, in time, 
the non-Muslim hosts among whom the merchant settled.° In 

3 
Africa, Central Asta, and the countries bordering on the 


Indian Ocean it is the merchant rather than the occasiznal 


missionary savant who must be credited with the spreading 


i 


{ 
! 
: 


of Muhammad's message. 

"Some authorities maintain that Islam was introduced to 
the Zaila® region of northern Somaliland in the early years 
of Muhammad's teaching by the Muslim escapees whe soucht 
refuge from Meccan attacks in Abyssinia.© This {s largely 
conjectural, though the possibitity of individual enthusiasts 
going over to the Somal{ coast for missionary work in the 
early decades of Islam is not far-fetched. In fact, there 


—— ee 


is strong evidence to show that Islam was present in Somalia 


within the first centuryLof its history. This is attested 


| 
| 


: 


4 
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to by the death in Mogadishu of two Muslim women, Fatina 


sn, 


| pint “Abd as-Samad Ya°qub in A. H. 101° and al-Hajiya bint 


] The inscriptions on the 


Muhammad Muqqaddam in A. H. 138, 
. oa 

tomb-stones of these two women came to be known throuch 

chance discoveries, and with proper archaelogical work more, 


and even older, records of Istam's presence could be unear- 


thed. 





St. M. Lewis«(ed,), Islam in Tropical Africa, p. 20. 
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Sheikh Ahmad SAbdullahi Rirash, Kashf as-Suda) on 
Tartkh as-Siimal: wa Mamalikahum as-SabSah (itogadisnu, i374), 
9, be; Najar, al-Islam ff as-SO0mai. p. 62, 
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Rirash, Kashf as-Sudul, p. 12, 
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Despite these tantalizing indications of Islam's early 
Introduction into the area we can safely assume that prose- 


lytization and conversions on any significant scale took 


_ place only after the arrival of immfgrant groups towards the 


end af the seventh century A.D, Considering the long dis- 


tance separating {it from Arabia, the Banaadir coast of sou- 


thern Somaliland, in particular, could hardly have been aware 


of Islam before the convergence there of the “Umani Julanda 
refugees and “Abdulmalik's Syrian forces in the A. D0. 690s. 
But though the identity of the individual who first intro- 
duced Islam to the Banaadir is still obscure, the presence 

of Islam in a big way by the end of the seventh century A.D. 
ts comfortably confirmed by the arrival there of these Syrian 
and “Umani Muslims. 

In the year 739-40 there came to the Banaadir coast the 
Shitite Zaidis (the Emozaidij of the Portuguese), who for 
almost two centuries domtnated that coast, but whose influ- 
ence to this day remains an unresolved riddle. Considering 
Ibn Battuta's report in the fourteenth century that the 
Somalts were Shafi"{ and the Sunnite character of modern 
Somali Islam, most authors dismiss the Zaidis as of no con- 
sequence for the history of Islam in Somaliland,® These 
authors, however, convenfently overlook the obvious Shi%# 
elements in the contemporary Somali [slam as well as the 


occasional reports by mediaeval authorities of Shi°ite 
Schatth, aleIstam wa 'l-Habasha, pp. 74-75. 


ed 
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presence in the Horn of Africa, While claiming in general 
that the Somalis were Shafi°i Sunnis, Ibn Battuta specifi- 
cally maintained that the majority of the population of 
Zaita° were Rafida (Zaidi Shictis).? A century earlier, ad- 
Dimashqi reported that the island of Berbera was inhabited 
by black Muslims who were partly Zafdite and partly Shatici. 2? 
This evidence and the fact of Zaidi domination of the Ban- 
aadir coast for two centurtes and their subsequent pene- 
tration of the hinterland earlier than any other group! 
Suggest a more important role for them than they have been 
credited with so far. One cannot help but suspect that the 
reported antagonism between the East African coast and the 
Baghdad Caliphate during the eighth and ninth centuries, and 
the repeated East African rebellions against “Abbasid suzer- 
ainty were in part at Teast exprassions of sectarfan hostili- 
ties inspired, or Ted, by these Zaldis. 

The excessive reverence with which “Ali, Fatima, and 
their Sada” and Ashraf. descendants are held among the 
Somalis today also reveals a strong ShiSite influence in the 


past which centurles of Sunnite teachings could not wipe out 


altogether. And though, unlike the ShiSis, they do not deny 


i eee 


Sybn Battuta, Rihlat, p. 252. 


10 cy ams ad-Din Abu SAbdatla Muhammad ad-Dimashqi, 
Nukhbat ad-Dahr fi SAja'ib ')-Rarr wa ')-Bahr, edfted by M. 
KR. f. Mehren fAmsterdam, 1964), p, 218, 


12 6 oe Chapter Three above, 


* 
The terms Sada (singular, Sayyid) and Ashraf (singular 
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the legitimacy of the other Caliphs, the Somalis, perhaps 
uniquely among Sunni Muslims, regard SAl4 with a special 
honour coming close to extremist Shiite apotheosis. Fatima's ~ 
[Personat ty, foo, has developed into a cult for whom in cer- 
tain urban quarters ladies hold regutar weekly memorial ser- 
“viees (dhikr}. Further stilt, the contemporary Sada and 
“Ashraf, distant descendants of Fatima and SA1#, are credited 


with saintly attributes or quasi-divine powers (baraka} with 





: Which they are automatically born, and never fail to exercise 
ho Matter how irreverent or irreligious their life-style may 
be. What is more, some of the Somali groups have come to 
adopt for their political heads or chiefs the politico-rel{- 
Qfous title of Imam, a term applied normally only to leaders 
of the ShiTite sects.22) 

To be sure, there was also a presumably Sunnite group 
arriving from the al-Ahsa district of the Persian Guif 
Arabian littoral in Somaliland two centuries after the ar- 
Fival of Zaidites.?° They belonged to the al-Harith Arab 
tribe inhabiting the coastal strip facing the island of al- 
Bahrayn, and were generally reckoned to have been fleeing 
from their king's (Qarmattian?) oppressive rule,?4 However, 


the whole of the al-Ahsa-Sahrayn area was in Isma‘ild Shi“ite 


Ee RN eg a i a i SO 


Sharif), especially the latter, are titles of noble birth de- 
noting descent from the Prophet through his daughter, Fatima, 
and cousin, “Ali. 


lecerul lt, Somalia, I, 9. 136. 


a 1 5ee Chapter Three above 
14 aseSayyar, Dawlat al- Ya°aruba, p. 93, 
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hands during the ninth and tenth centuries, and in a state 
of continuous warfare against the Baghdad Caliphate. There- 


15 


fore, a5 already suauested by Mr. Randall Pouels, these 


immigrants could as well have been Qarmatian refugees, and 
might have been responsible for a secondary introduction of 
Shi“{te doctrine into Somali Sunnism, 

Be that as it may, it appears from both local ora? tra- 
ditions and supportive external] sources that in the first 
few centuries Islam was confined to the coastal Astatic set- 
tlements and the neighbouring Somali groups. According to a 
contemporary Chinese report, ninth century Berbera (northern 
Somaliland) was either non-Islamic or hardly touched by 
Islam. 6 Tenth and eleventh century Arab Scurces all daes- 
eribed Zaila as an Abyssinian Christian city which traded 
peacefully with the Yamani ports across the Red Sea. The 
only Mustims in it were a few tributary (protected dhimnl) 
merchants who were there solely for the sake of carrying on 
business. ?? Writing as late as the middle of the twelfth 


century, al-Idrisi confirmed the city's Christian connectior 


Wcee Chapter Three, footnote 39, 
165. J. Duyvendak, China's Discovery of Africa (London. 


1949}, pp. 12-14; Paul Wheatley, Anaiecta Sino-Atricana 
Recensa," in H. Neville Chittick and Robert L. Rotberg (eds. 


Fast Africa and the Orient, pp. 76-114, 





17) Masud, purl oe Nhahab, p. 245; al-Istakharl, 
al-Masalik, p. 32; Kara vonurenta C: cartogragnl ca, Tame ly, 
Fascicule 2, "al-Biruni," p. 7123 ‘al-takri, 740. 


183) -Tdrist, Nuzhat al-Mushtaq, Tehran, p. 26. 


ll? 


Conditions on the Banaadir coast, where Muslim immigrants 
had been taking residence since the seventh century, were 
not much different. There, too, for centurfes it was only 
among the townsmen and surrounding coastal tribes that Islam 


was to gain adherence. The interior countryside remained 


_largely untouched. Al-Idrisi referred to the Somali country 


south of, and including, the city of Brava as "The country 
of the pagans who do not believe fin anything. They take 
erect Stones fas their gods7 anoint them with fish-oi1 and 
prostrate themsetves fin worship of these stones7. This 
superstition and the like of it {Constitute/ their system of 
worship and corrupt faith. And in that (belief? they per- 
sist.0)7 To dispet any doubt as to the ethnic identity of 
the people he was describing al-Idrisi went on to say that 
some of those pagans were “obedient to the king of the - 
Berbers,” that is, they were Somalis. Al-Idrisi did not con- 
cern himself directly with the religion of the many "smaili 
village-like Hawiye settlements" to the north of Brava, but 
his opinion regarding the dietary practices of the coastal 
tribes reveals much the author djd not otherwise directly 
state. He was disgusted with their custom of eating “fish, 
shellfish, frogs, snakes, rats," see turtles, “and many other 


0 
animals which are not eaten," presumably by the Mustims.* 





Waeu Abdalla Muhammad ibm Muhammad ibn Abdalla al- 
Idris{, Kitab Nuzhat al-Mushtag fi Ikntirag a}-Afaq, 4S 
Pococke 375, Arch, G.€. 2 Bodlein, Oxford thereafter, Nuzhat 
at-Hushtaq, Oxford), p. 52. 

eC Thad, p. 52. 
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According te the wrf{tings of an early 13th century 
Chinese writer, the Somalis were then HusTims 2? Yaqut 
(d. 1229) also counted the country of the Somalis within the 
abode of Islam, but his descriptien of their culture reveats 
to us a society only very lightly touched by Islam. Six 
centuries after the introduction of Islam into their esuntry 
the Somalis were stilt known for such non-Islamic practices 
as cutting off their victim's male sevual organ.©- Their 
system of engagement and marriage was egually repugnant to 


e3 At the time of Yaqut's writing 


Islamic sensibilities. 
there were many of them seen in Egypt and al-Maghrib who 
lived a life of piety and total rejection of worldliness. 
Yaqut, however, then assured us that these people led the 

life of austerity for no particular natural inclination on 
their part towards holiness. Rather they were socia)] reject: 
who could not pass the rugged test of their cruel society, 
and had turned to worship onty as a last resort,¢4 

The thirteenth century Arab geographer, Ibn Said {d.128 

declared that by his time the majority of the Somalis had 


become Muslim, that their country was counted within the 


el nuyvendak, China's Disenvery, p. 14; Wheatley, 
"Analecta," p. i903. 


tev aout, Mut dam al-Buldan, I, p. 543, 


ashi, It, p. 967; for a conterporary Chinese reoort 
which approximates Yagut refer to P. Wheatley, “Analecta," 
p. 9/7. 


oF gut, Muc jan al-fuldan, 1, p. 97, 
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world of ‘siam, and that, therefore, slaves from their 
country had become rare in the Muslim world.*> Merka, the 
capital of over fifty Hawiye villages, was Muslim, and so 
was the famous Muslim city, Mogadishu, which was frequently 
mentioned by Muslin travellers. 26 The coastal Somalis who 
were described by al-Idrisi as pagan; by Yagut as superft- 
clally converted and by Ibn Sa'id as mostly Islamic, were by 
the middle of the fourteenth century completely Islamized> 
Or, so it would seem from the eye-witness account: of Ibn 
Battuta, who on his visits to Zaila® and Mogadishu in 1331 
fatled to notice any pagan community or culture in the area. 
And so, despite current popular myths,¢? which insist that 
the Somalis were totaily converted within decades followtng 
the advent of Istam, it appears that the proper Islamization 
of even the town's people and sedentary coastal farming and 
fishing communities was a long, slow process spanning a 
period of seven ‘centuries: 

Availabie evidence Shaws that the process was much 
Slower #n the countryside. It took many more centuries of 
dedicated, and sometimes concerted, effort of missionary 


Vabour before anything approaching universal acceptance of 


the new religion among the nomads of the interior could be 
eo rhis is recorded in “Imad ad-Din Isma‘t] ibn Nur ad- 
Din Abu ]'Fida, Kitab Taqwim al-Buijdan (Paris, 1840) p. 159. 


26rbid, p. 163. 


el atrash, Kashf situa pp. 10-12; Sharif “aAddarus, 
Bughyat ul- Amal, D. 
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realised. In the interior "Islam had to contend against a 
Virile paganism and especially a body of customary law which 
is still] even in our day resisting the encroachment of the 
Sharifa".°° sir Thomas Arnold encountered a tradition cur- 
rent among the Somalis of the north which relates the career 
of a noble Arab sheikh who at an indefinite date in the past 
fled his home in Arabia and came to preach the faith among 
the northern Somalis.2? There are three Arab notables who 
are in northern Somalis traditions most closely associated 
with the spread of Islam in the Horn of Africa during the 
first five centuries of the Isjamic era. But we are unable 
to tell from this statement to whom Arnoid's tradition refer: 
The arrival date of the first one of them, one Sheikh 
Abdurahman Ibn Ismail Jabarti, who because of some differenc 
with his uncle-Sultan fled his homeland, is variously set as 


30 


the 75th or 295th year after the Hejira. He Janded near 


the northeastern tip of the Horn slightly to the west of Cap 





28trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, po. 215, 


str Thomas Arnold, The Preaching of Isiam (London, 
1913). p. 350. 


Oneness Revot) La Yallee du Daror, p. 316 and R, E. 
Drake-Brockman, British Somaliland, p. 7 71 both recorded tra- 
ditions setting this Sheikh's arrival on the 75th A.H., whil 
Michele Plrone, “What the Ogaden say about their past,” tran 


by Dr. G, Chiavalon Somaliland Journal, 1, 2 (Haraeisa, 1G5E 


=— —- —_— _—— -— eee 


83-91, fixes it on the autnority OF Ogaden traditions as 
the 295th A.H./907-8. Or, I. M, Lewis, The Modern History 
of Somaliland, p. 22, On the other hand, “thinks it could nay 
been aS tate as sometime in the ilth century, Revoli, appa- 
rently on the authority of his informants who claimed descer 
from this Shefkh, identified the Shetkh as the father of 
CAbdurahman, Isnacil, and not ‘SAbdurahman himself. The 
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Guardafui, where a shrine commemorating his historic arrival 


is still maintained today. Here, Abdurahman married the 


daughter of the Tocal chief and gave rise to one of the 
Farger Somali cian famtlies, In his tifetime he carried out 
& certain amount of missionary work among his hosts and in- 
laws who were at the time either pagan or very Tightly touched 
by Islam. His prominence in the history of Islam on the Horn 
of Africa, however, derives from the fact of his fathering 
the first generation of nomadic Somalis born in Islam, who 
then propagated the faith further inland as they increased 
tn numbers and expanded south and westwards from their cradle 
on the northeastern seaboard of the Somali Horn of Africa. 
The second hero in these traditions, Sheikh Ishaq ibn 
Ahmed of Alawi* pedigree, left Baghdad in A.H. 498/1104-5 
along with ninety people who were relatives or near relatives 
of his. We lived in the Hijaz and northern Yaman for some- 
time before he came to Zaila® in the year A.H. 548/1153.°) 
For sixteen years Sheikh Ishaq taught in Zaila and Harar, 
after which time he travelled through the Arussi country, 
finatly coming to settle at the small town of Meit on the 


Somal{ shore of the Guif of Aden. There he remains buried 


4 





present author heard during his childhood other tradittons 
agreeing with Revoil’s version. 


3341; Shetkh Muhammad, "The Ortain of the Isaq Peoptes,* 
Somalitand Jovrenal, 1, 1 (Hargeisa, Dec. 1954) po, 22-25, 
According to 1. “, Lewis {The Modern History of Somaliland, 
p. 22} Sheikh Isiaq came to the Somali coast two centuries 
after Sheikh Abdurahman, that is, in the 12th or 13th century 


"Descendant from ATi ibn Abi Talik, cousin of the 
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fin state under a magnificent whitewashed dome, the object 
of a stream of round-the-year reverent visitations (siyara}) 
by hundreds of Somalis. His personal contribution aside, 
Sheikh Ishaq is, Jike Ris predecessor Sheikh Abdurahman, 
immortalized as the progenitor of large clan families who ir 
their expansion hetped the spread of Islam to the heart of 
Somaliland. 

Today the Somalis who claim descent from those Arab 
sheikhs cannot be considered In any way more iike the Arabs 
than the rest of the Somalis. In Janguage and culture thers 
is nothing to distinguish them from tne other Somalis. Ar- 
chaeologtcally, the cradle of these two groups had the leasi 
Sfans of Arab habitation in the whole of the Somali coast. 
It has nothing to compare with the visually and lingufistica 
obvious signs of Arab settlement In the Banaadir coast and 
Zaila‘ region. And as far as written Sources go, we have 
already seen medieval Arabs who talked about their connecti 
with Zaila~ and the Banaadir coast, but were silent as rega 
the intervening coast (the supposed original home of these 
Arab descendents) where apparently there were no significan 
Arab interests. Inside this blur of misty fotk fables one 
can detect real historical events taking shape. Arab missi 
ary activity which at its initial stages concentrated on th 


coasts was by the twelfth century beginning to move intand 


Prophet and husband of his daughter--Fatima--, also the 
fourth of the first four (Rightly-guided) Calipns in IsJam. 
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and have an impact fn the interfor as well. This accords 
well? with outside Arab sources which, as exemplified by Yaqut, 
described a partially Islamized culture in the Horn early in 
the thirteenth century A.D. 32 

The third cultural hero comftng out of that early period 
Is one Sharif Yusuf Aw Barkhadle {the blessed one}, Atso | 
known as Yusuf al-Ikhwan (Yusuf of the two worlds) he remains 
the single most accomplished missionary satnt in Somali popu- 


33 The life story of this sheikh, the ultimate 


lar memories. 
paragon of saintly virtues and powers (baraka}, comes to us 
mainly through a cycle of folk tales which give the story its 
clothes of Tegendary miracles. Nevertheless, with slight 
Fegtonal variations, the story is told with a remarkable 
degree of consistency throughout northern, central, and 
southern Somaliland. Inside the surrounding wall of romantic 
fantasy one can observe a concrete central core-~ a true per- 
© sonality and the story of his indeed remarkable achievements. 
. Dr. I. M. Lewis came across traditions which relate this 
Shetkh to the ruling dynastfes of Ifat and Adal.°* The loca- 
tion of the Sheikh's tomb-shrine at Dhogor "Some twenty miles 
to the northeast of the provincial capital of Hargeisa” in 


northwestern Somaliland near a number of other ruined sites © 





a 

$ésea above, page 119, 

33 “ f Barkhadla: The Blessed 

1. 4, Lewis, “Sharif Yusu ar 
' i tional! 

Saint of Somaliland,” Proceedings of the Third Interna 
Conference of Ethioptan Studies (Addis Ababa),pp. 75-81. 
GO en ae 


S4inid, p. 75. 
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historically associated with these medieval states furnishes 
some corroboration to the assertions of the local traditions.>” 
Their greatest support, however, comes from written sources, 
‘One Harar ‘Chronicle first popularized by Dr. Enrico Cerullf 
in 1931 identified Sheikh Yusuf Barkhadle as the sixth ascend- 


‘ng ancestor of Cumar Walasma®, the founder of the Asma® 


36 In a manuscript listing 


dynasty of Ifat in Eastern Shoa,. 
the kings of Adal which Or. Lewis discovered in 1956 and 

which appears to be an incomplete version of Cerutld's docu- 
ment one "Sheikh Yusuf al-Ikhwan, nicknamed 'BarkhadTe'" is 
listed as the fifth ancestor of Umar, the dynasty’s founder. >? 
A copy of this same manuscript*, slightly more substantial 
than Dr. Lewis's versfon, which I found in Hargeisa in 1972 
also has "Sheikh Yusuf, that ts Barkatle," as the fifth 
ancestor in Cumar Ibn Dunyahuz's ‘genealogy. 

“umar Ibn Dunyahuz {Asma® or Alasma‘) 1s generally taken 
to have died sometime after A.H. 6889/1289 A.D., the year in 
which he brought the Shoan Muslim principalities under hits 
= 

Binid, pp. 75-76. 


36rarico Cerulli, "Documenti Arabi per Ta Storie Dely'- | 
Ettopia,” Memorie Della Reale Accademia Nazionale Dei Lincet | 
Hereafter, H.R.A.L.) Serie VI, Yot, [¥, Fascicolo ff | 
Roma, 1931), pp. 40, 43. | 


37), M. Lewis, “Sharif Yusuf Barkhadle," p. 77. 








*This document was among a number of religfous and his- 
torical manuscripts bound together in one volume, supposedly 
taken from the tomb of Amir Rur jn Harar, and was {in 1971) 
Sn the safekeep of Sheikh Ahmed Abdullahi Rirash of Hargetsa. 
A photocopy of it has since been published as an appendix to 
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effective rule. >° Going back five or six generations from 
that date, Sheikh Yusuf must have lived around the middie of 
the twelfth century A.D. This reckoning agrees with local 


traditions which speak of Sheikh Yusuf and Shetkh Ishaq Ahmed ; 


sy 
as contemporaries and relate stories of their meeting.°> > No 


matter what the truth of faisity Or the Shelkh's association 
with the ruling families of Ifat and Adal may be, the fact 
that in the sixteenth century his shrine was regarded a holy 


place by the peole of Harar clearly proves his significance 


for the Islam of the whale area, 10 


In Somalijand Sheikh Yusuf is known for his teaching of 


Islam rather than his dynastic connection. He is especially 


Shetkh Ahmed Abdullahi'’s book Kashf as-Sudul “An Tarikh_as- 
gumal published in 1974, 


38, Cerultli, “I? Sultanato delio Scioca nel secoto Xifl 
secondo un nuovo documento storico,” Rasseqna di Studi Etiopi- 
eL Yol. I, (1941) pp. 5-42. Or. Lewis's king-tist and Sheikh 
Ahmed Abdullahi's manuscript would mark Umar's death in 689/ 
1290, They are contradicted by Cerulli‘s version of the 


arar king-list which ends Umar's rule in.687/1288: and J. 5. 
Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, who has him die in 674/1275-76, 


39) M. Lewis, "Sharif Yusuf Barkhadie,"” p. 79; Ali 
Sheikh Muhammad, "The Qrigin of the Isaq Peanles," p. 24, who 
'elaims that Sheikh Ishaq had landed at Zeila® in 548/1153.. 
The above are contradicted by the records kept at Sharif 
Yusuf's shrine (i.e., Lewts, “Sharif Yusuf Barkhadle,” p.76). 
These Jatter claim that the Prophet had predicted the Sheikh 
would be born in 666/1266-67) and also by Richard Burton, 
First Footsteps in East Africa (London, 1856) pp. 161, who 
at zdatta’ tm 1854 was told about one Sayyid Yusuf ai-Baghdadi 
visiting mear Berbera in A.H. 666/1266-67, 


c {abu Bakr Tbn Muhammad fon Husain Ibn Muhammad Ton 
Alawi Shanbali ba “Alawi, Tarikh al-Nujahidin bibatad 
‘l-Habasha, MS (hereafter, Tarfkh al-Pujahidin). Tris manu- 
Script which is included in the bound votume kept by Sheikh 
Ahmad SAbdullahi Rirash was previously published by 
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| remembered for his system of rendering Arabic vowel function 


and usage into Somali, a system which made the reading of 


the Quran much easfer. In certain areas he is also credited 


| with the introduction into Somalia of the black-headed fat- 


— 


tailed sheep.) 
-- In the early struggles between [slam and paganism for 
dominance in the Horn of Africa, Sheikh Yusuf always appears 
tn the local traditions, as Islam's standard bearer. The 
story is told in the form of dramatic legend Yn which Sheikh 
Yusuf is pitted against, and overcomes, supertor evil forces 
which despite their intelligent machinatfons must bow to the 
forces of truth. When Sheikh Yusuf came to northern Somali- 


land, he found the country under the oppressive rule of 


"(Muhammad Hanif (Buur Ba ayr), a pagan magician who was usin 


his magical tricks to maintain his authority and misguide 
the people. Sensing the danger which the Shetkh's preaching 
presented to his authority, the magician invited the Sheikh 
to an open contest, witnessed by al] the people, fn which 
they would demonstrate their powers to prove the truth of 
their faiths. The Sheikh was not a magician but, confident 
as he was of the superior powers of God and of God's succor 
to the faithful in the hour of distress, he witlingly accep: 


P, Paulintschke In his Warar, Frschungsreise nach den Somal- 
und Galla-Landern Ost-Africas (Letozig. 1888} and E. Cerull 
“Hocumenti Arab{ per Ta Storia Dell'Etiop{a," M.R.A.L., 
1931. 








4110, Lewis, “Sharif Yusuf Barkhadte,” p. 75, 
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the challenge, The magician went first with the display of 
his powers twice passing miraculously through a mountain and 
awing his spectators. The Sheikh asked for a third perfor- 
mance and while the magician was “tn the middle of his third 
demonstration of his powers, Sharif Yusuf invoked the sSuper- 
for might of God and imprisoned his rfval for ever within the 
mountain. 47 With this act paganism was vanquished and Islam 
triumphed, This event is immortalized in Somalt culture by 
the gifts made to the descendants of the magician at the birth 
of a child tn recompense {dia} for the loss of their father. 

Around faidoa) {nh southwestern Somalia and about a 
thousand miles away from Sharif Yusuf‘'s shrine, the same 
miraculous event figures in the local traditions, There, 
where he 1s popularly known as Konton Barkhadle (the fifty 
times blessed), Sheftkh Yusuf encountered a pagan Gallia Chief 
calted Qanana who chalfenged him to a similar contest, where- 
upon with the help of Sural al-Yasin he trapped the pagan 
chief in a mountain;he was passing through for the third 
time. 

In the traditions of the Ogaden (the Harar. province of 
present day Ethicpfa} the introduction of Islam fis attributed 
to one Aw Yusuf* of Zabid who saw the Prophet ¢n a dream and 
ea 

@ibid, p. 80. 


§Jined, p. 80. Dr. Lewis states that the chief was 2a 
Galla (Oromo) but on making enquiries about the true tdentity 
of this figure among people from that area atl that the 

resent author could make out was that the man was pagan and 
biack, and not necessarftly a member of the Oromo nation. 

‘The Somali title "Aw" or "Au" 1s synonymous to the 
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was instructed by him to oroselyttze ametng the Somatis. 74 
Here also Tocat traditions allude to a dramatic collislan 
between Islam and paganism in a stary almost fdentical with 
the confrontation between Sheikh Yusuf and ukhammad Hanif. 
The Muslim misstonary protagonist who is {n the Ogaden remen- 
bered as Aw Samirra found the country infested with numerous 
magicians who were collecting followers around then. The 
Sheikh challenged them and then happened what follows: 

~o.A Magictan accepted the chalienge, saying he would 

miraculously pass tnorough mount Hanfalei without 

making a tunnel nor leaving any trace of his passaqe; 

he then disappeared ints the side of the mountain 

after making magical invocations. fu-Samirra, by 

the help of the one true God of the believers rose 

in the air and nlaced his feet on the twe stdes of 

the mountain, where the magician has gone in and 

where he was due to emerge. The magician died 

suffocated in the mountain. Such a miracle marked 

the end of the magicians and the decisive triumph 

of the true religion.*? 
And so among the nomadic Ogaden, “at the birth of every male 
child, a kid would be offered to the first descendant of the 
imprisoned magician presenting himself. "46 

This ubtquitous presence of Sheikh Yusuf's mame through 
out Somalifand could mean, as some northern Somali traditior 


allege, that the saint had in his misstenary labours travel 





Arabic word Sheikh {learned man}. 
44y Pirone, "“Khat the Ogaden Somali say", p. B7. 
sSibid, p. 87. 


46inid, p. 87. Itallics represent a paraphrase of the 
original, 
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to all those parts. Hore plausibly, however, it was his 
Students who spread the Sheikh's name abroad. Whatever the 
case, it is ciear from this brief survey that the central 
figure in the missionary compaign among the nomads was Sheikh 
Yusuf, Aw Barkhad?te. 

According to the Harar king-list Sheikh Yusuf Barkhadie 
was a direct descendant of Hasan idn Ali ibn Abi Talib, hence 
the title of Sharif.4? Among the Somali, however, the Sheikh 
{s usually referred to simply as Aw Barkhadle (the blessed 
learned one), a somewhat rustic appellation which would not 
be applied to a Jearned nobte Arab. Moreover, his system 
of Somali notation for the Arabic vowels sounds too authenti- 
cally Somali to be the work of an Arab without the assfstance 
of Somalis. And so, despite these many sources which assert 
or imply his Sharifian descent, the true identity of Yusuf 
Aw Barkhadle stil! remains obscure. 

Traditions also speak of a band of forty-four Hadramt 
Sheikhs who came in the. fifteenth century to the Somali coast 
for wissionary work among the Interior Somalis whose Islam 
was still largely imperfect. They landed at Berbera whence 


they dispersed in all directions to cover the whole country. 





47). MB, Lewis, “Sharif Yusuf Barkhad?e," p. 77, The 
hagiclogy kept at the saint's tomb-shrine also makes this 
claim. Richard Burton's informant who referred to the Sheikh 
as Sayytd-Yusuf al-Baghdadi also implied hfs descent from 
Alf as the title Sayyid is normally reserved for Ali's 
‘descendants. The usage of Sharif or Sayyid by same Tearned 
Somalis to refer to Barkhadte, however, is not a dependable 
indication of his noble birth, Among the Somall a saint 


*- fee 
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One of these Hadramis, Sheikh Ibrahim Abu Zarbay (Abu dhar?}, 
arrived in 1430 A.D, at the city of Harar where he won over 
many people to the Islamic faith. It is also said that he 

is buried there and his tomb has become a Sacred shrineds- 

"A hil] near Berberah is stil] cailed the Mount of Saints 
(Kombo Awliya} in memory of these missionaries, who are said 
te have sat there in solemn conclave before scattering far 
and wide to the work of conversion". 7? What came of the 
missionarfes other than Sheikh Ibrahim Abu Zarbay is not 


known, aS none of them has left behind a memory comparable to 


that of Sheikh Ibrahim. 





almost always acquires the title of Sayyid, and the term 
Sharif_at times mears only a man of good deeds, 


ABarnold, Preaching, p. 350. Richard Burton (First 
Footsteps, 99.75-76) claims to have seen Sheikh Ibrahim Abu 
Zarbay'$ tomb in Zalla® but he confirms the Shetkh’s arrival 
tn Harar in A.D. 1430, "His name," matntains Burton, “is 
immortatized in El-Yaman by the introduction of E1-Qat”. 
However, it appears that Burton and Arnold have confused 
| Sheikh Ibrahim a-Zai}a‘i who is buried in Zaila* with Sheikh 
SAbadir who is most closely associated with the preaching of 
! [stam in Harar in which city Surton saw his grave (First 
“Footsteps, p. 323). For further detaiis see Lothrop Stoddard, 

adir ail Alam al-Islami edited by Amir Shakfb Arsalan, Vol. 
Ill, (Cairo, 1933), p.118:; J. Sehleifer, "Harar,” in M. th, 
Houtsma et al (eds.}) Encyclopaedia of Islam, London: Luzac 
and €o., 1927, p. 263-64. Today im Western Somaliland saint 
Abadir far., Aba Dhar) of Harar ts connected with the popula- 
yfzation of Gat, a plant whose young leaves are chewed for 
their stimulating effect. Now it 15s universally chewed in 
Yaman and Somaliland, but formerly it was used only by the 
pious who wanted to stay awake for the specially meritorious 
nightly worship. For some detail regarding the popularity 
of G@4t in the Horn of Afrtca during the first half of the 
fifteenth century consult Ahmad 1bn “Ali ibn fala ibn 

Abdulqadir ibn Muhammad al-Maqrizi, al-Elmam bi Akhbar man 
b1 Ard 'l-Habasha min Muluk ‘1-Islam (Cairo, 1895), pp. 4-/7,. 


arnold, Preaching, 350. 
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Despite these popular memories of Arab missionary acti- 
vity it appears that most of the work of conversion and 
teaching among the nomads was carried out by Somalis and not 
Arabs. The absence of such typically Arab characteristics 
as awritten Jiterary tradition, mosque and grave inscriptions 
from the nomad's culture Tends some support to this view. By 
the fourteenth century there were enough Somali learned men 
to shoulder the task of proselytization among their nomadic 
countrymen who otherwise would have had a hard time communi- 
cating with the Arabs. Yaqut said that atready in the thir- 
teenth century there were many Somatis in north Africa 
pursuing a life of study, and in the fourteenth century Ibn 
Battuta witnessed a "“Riwaq {portico} in the Azhar and a 
section of the Mosque of the Umayyads at Damascus... reserved 
for students from Zaila®.°” 

The traffic between the Somali coast and Yaman was 
especially great during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. One Yamanite historian, al-Khazraji, in his chronicle 
of the Rasulfd dynasty of Yaman {1227/8-1454/5}), recorded 
the death in Yaman of at least sixteen Zaila°is who in the 
fourteenth century distinguished themselves as some of the 
top scholars and teachers fn the country.>? One of them, 
Shefkh Isma°i] ibn Abi Bakr fbn Ibrahim al-Jabarti {1322-14603} 


stands out as one of the greatest Yamanite saints of at} time. 
np 
Oviatt, Mu" fam ai-Buldan, [f, p. 9673; Triminghanm, Tslam 
in Ethiopia, p. 62, 
Shevotkh Ald ibn ‘1-Hasan al-Khazrajf, kttab al-“uqud 
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the patron saint of the University city of Zabid, where he 
was born and his shrine still stands--the object of annual 
visitations by thousands of pflgrims seeking his blessings-- 
Sheikh Isma°f1 not only dominated the affairs of that city 
but was so renowned nationality that his council was indispen- 
sible to the authorities in SanSaa.°* In 1393/5, for example, 
Shetkh Ismail ordered, without the Toca? governor's permi- 
ssion, the whipping and exputsion fron the city af one of 
fabid's citizens for some unspecified wrongdoing. Two weeks 
later the Sheftkh effected the whipping of another transgres- 
sor, thfs time even recommending to the Sultan in San°aa that 
the man be completeiy thrown out of Yaman altogether. 2° The 
king obliged and gave orders to the city's governor to carry 
out the sentence. Sheikh Igma°d] was only the most renowned 
of these men for, Tike Faqih Isa [bn Musa az-Zaitai, who 

died in Zabid in 1399/1400, four years before Sheikh Isma°il's 
death in the same city, and whose funeral was attended "by 


all the Juminarteé of state," the other Zaila‘i Sheikhs 


were all wel) remembered for their piety and learning,”> 


al-Lu Clu tyya ff Tarith ad-Dawla Jawla_ ar-Rastiliyya, 2 vols. (Cairo, 
1913, 1 1914) ¥ ol. I, pp. 63-64, 343-344, 363, 374. 375, 394-395, 
411, 365-366; Yol, II], po. 14, 54, 56- 57, 82, 85, 148- i49, 
191. 


ae bad, II, pp. 272-273, 


ee! 


oS had, If, pp. 272-273, 


EE 


54ibid, If, p. 310. 


SS some gained renown further afield. A couple of exam- 
ples are SAdaila fbn Yiisuf fbn Muhammad ibn Ayub fbn Musa 
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Occasionally, one even comes across indfyidual Zaila°is or 
"Barbars” figuring in the local poiitics, as tn the case of 
Ibrahin a-Zailad, "a famous horseman,“ who in 1361/62 took 
part in a tocal civil war and was killed fn 14,28 

Of course, besides these famous Scholars there was a 
large number of less significant students, many of whom went 
back home after receiving their masters' certification to 
teach. {It was Targely due to the efforts of these returning 
graduates, who went about the countryside as itinerant mis- 
Sfonary priests, that [siam established a permanent footheld 
in the interior. 

En the south, especfally, traditions specify not only 
how Islam spread there, but also whe spread it. Here tradi- 
tions associate the spread of Istam with the learned Ajuran 
who began, after their Islamization in the fourteenth century 


37 Traditions 


A.D., to move inland from their coastal bases. 
which I have encountered in the lower Shabelle region and 


central Somalia all credit the Ajuran with the spread of 





al-Hanafi az-Zas}a i (d. 762 AH. /1960-61) whose work Nasb 
ar-Raya Ti Ahadith al-Hidava ts considered a great reference 

work by all four Orthodox (Sunnite) schools of law. Sheikh - 
Abdalla's teacher_({also from Zaila~}, Fakhr ‘d-Din az-Zaila‘d, 
the author of Tabyin al Hana'ia fi Sharh Kanz ad-Daga'ia in 

six large volumes, 15 equally popular and well-known. Gut 
there were many more, 


36 ey eKhazradt, al-"uqud al-tulu'iyya, 12, p. 121. 


a7 M. Lewis, Hodern History, p. 24. Dr. Lewis speaks 
of anAjuran state dominating the lower reaches of the Shabeelle 
in the fifteenth century. See Chapter 51x below for a dis- 
cussion of the Ajuran, . 
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Istam there, and also with Superhuman knowledge and skitis,°8 
Ruined towns and mosques strewn all over the place are all 
$aid to be the works of these skillful Ajuran.* 

Among the many traditions of the Ogaden in far western 
Somaliland ts that whfch relates the career of the proud and 
Powerful Garen and Ajuran conquerors of the Ogaden, formerly 
Occupied by pagans. Sometimes remembered as one single 
People, and at times as two different waves of Muslim migrants 
coming from the Indian Ocean coast, the Garen and Ajuran are 
safd to be responsible for the popularization of the Islamic 
culture in the heart of western Somaliland. Coming to a 
decadent pagan culture, traditions insist, the Garen-Ajuran 
combination first posed as traders with peaceable intentions, 
but then they gradually employed their superior workmanship 
and political adreitness to wage war against, and to oblite- 
rate, the pagan regime and culture of the country .°> This 
Ogaden tradition accords well with the traditions from East- 
ern parts which refer ta an Ajuran state intervening commer- 
cfally and geographically between Mogadishu and the interfor 


ggg a ae eee rere eee EE 


er nterview with Sheikh YOsuf Muhyiddin, Mererey, 
August 26, 1971; Interview with Sheikhs Anmad Waasuge and 
Faatah Gaabow, Mahaas, September 16, 1972. 1 have heard 
these tradi ttons in passing throughout Brava, Afgoi, 
Mogadishu, “eel Dheer, Harar Dheere areas. 


*There are many ruins in the area, but the best example 
{s probably the multitude of mosques and other ruined build- 


ings in the vicinity of the village of Nahaas between 
Buleburde and “Eel Buur. 


o9n, Pirone, “What the Ogaden say," p. 84. 
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sources of the trade items .60 "Wells dug in rock and lime- 
mortar thought to be graves and sometimes called ‘Ajuran 
houses,' are indeed a tribute to the period of Ajuran domina- 
tion. 21 With these Garen-Ajuran conquests, as Michele 
Pfrone correctiy surmised, “it 1s possibile that the new 
religion recently intreduced on the Somali coasts by Arab 
traders, was contending with the old and slowly penetrating 
intand atson. 6? 

The movement of Isiam inland was given a strong impetus 
by the hardening of hostilities in the fourteenth century 
between the Christian state of Abyssinta and the Muslim 
principalities to the southeast. Since the advent of Islam 
fn the 7th century A.D. Isiam and Christianity were contend- 
ang against each other for dominance in the Horn of Africa. 
For centuries the competition was peaceful and missionary in 
nature, but in the fourteenth century A.8., with Haqq ad-BDin's 
{d. 1386} accession to power in Ifat the contest assumed a 
crusading character and was expressed from then on in the 
form of periodic skirmishes and annua? forays into each other's 
territory .©3 The standing rivalry between Islam (Muslim 


statelets of the Horn) and Christianity {Abyssinia}, which 





60; . Lewis, The Modern History of Somaliland, p. 24. 
hi Pirone, "What the Ogaden say,” p. 85. 


OZibid, p. 86. 
63, M, Lewis, Modern History, p. 24. 
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had been expanding scuthwards from {ts base in Eritrea and 
the Tigrean highlands, culminated itn the sixteenth century 
th the all-out Jihad (1527-42) led by Ahmed Ibrahim Guray* 
of the state of “Adaj from its capital base of Harar. 

Within this larger Muslim struggle against the preten- 
tions of the Christian state was a series of internal Jihads 
waged against semfi-Islamized nomadic groups and remnants of 
paganism. Loca] manuscripts chronicle the tedious story of 
an endless series of engagements, of raids and punitive 
counter raids, between the forces of Islam and pagan resi- 
stors in the last half of the fourteenth century and the 
first half of the fifteenth.°4 Though the pagan resistors 
fn these struggles are usually (if nat always) identified 
‘as Galla, ft appears that they were non-Istamic Somalf, since 
. the Galla were not there before the sixteenth century.°” 
| This 1s authenticated by Shthab ad-Din, the Arab Fagih, who 
chronicled the sixteenth century Jfihads ted by Ahmed [brahim 





Gurey and in his Jisting of ethnic groups present in the area 


“ne “, 





*The s{xteenth century ruter of the state of Adal, Imam 
Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Ghazi, known to the cutside world by the 
Amhartc appellation Gran {the left-handed), is known to the 
Somalis a5 Gurey, the Somali term for "the left-handed". 
Another variant of the word 5 Gurrane, 


64etrish, Kashf as-Sudul, po, 36-673; at-Maqriz{i fn the 
al-Iimam, p. 16 reports on rebellious Somalis which Sultan 
Jamal ad-Din of Adal (825-835 A.H,) had to contend with 
before starting his retigious wars: “Abdulmajid “Abdin, Bayn 
al-Habasha wa ‘]-SArab, (Cairo, 1974}; p. 281. 


OO erbert S. Lewis, “The Origins of the Galla and Somali,” 
pp. 27-46, 
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left out only the Gallas. °§ Despite the dubious authenti- 
city of some cf the remarks made in these reports, the chro- 
nicles unmistakably illustrate the efforts made by the 
Muslim leaders towards internal consolidation before embark- 
ing on the all-out war against the Christian state. As late 
as the sixteenth century Ahmed Gurey had to forcibly pacify 
the Somalis, the “road-cutters" according to Shihab ad-Din, 
before he could wage his holy wars against the Christians.°? 
This entailed not only peaceful missionary suasion but, more 
commonly, downright forceful conversions. In the end this 
policy of internal crusade prior to any actfon against the 
external enemy paid off because the nomads, now fired with 
the fervour of the newly acquired faith, flocked to the 
‘Muslim armies and decided the day, if oniy fleetingiy, for 
the cause of Islam. It {5 mainly because of the crucial 
nature of the role which the nomads played tn these strugqles 
after their pacification that some authorities have come to 
interpret the conflict as an outcome of the nomads' expan- 
ston. 

These local crusades not only drew the nomads into the 


“ ~ 





- . c _ _ 
c S6chithab ad-Din Ahmad ibn. Abdulqadir ibn Salim ibn. 
Uthman al-JTzani, or Arab Faqih, Tuhfat ‘1-Zaman or Futuh 
al-Habasha (Cairo, 1974), throughout the book. 


BT ibid, pe 73 pp. 22-23. 


68, 5. Trimingham, [slam in Ethionia, 6. 79; also C. 


F. Backingham and G. Ww, 8. Huntingfard, Some Records of. 
Ethiopia, {London, 1954) p. LXXI, 
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hostiltitfes in which they formed the backbone of the Muslim 
armies, but they also attracted a wave of Muslim missionaries 
from abroad, The forty-four Hadrami Shefkhs who landed near 
Berbera early in the fifteenth century constituted the first 
arrfvals of this wave. Yaman, Hijaz, and even North Africa 
were all represented in this wave, but the majority were no 
doubt from Hadramawt where these crusades were followed with 
exceptional interest and Ahmed Gurey’s Jihads chronicled on 


69 Most prominent among these Hadarima 


a day-to-day basis. 
were the Ashraf descendants of Ali, the first of whom was 
reported to have arrived at the Horn in A.H. 837/1433-34., 

It might have been because of the Ashraf's assocfation with 
teaching and preselytization during that era that the title 
‘of "Sharif", besides implying noble Birth, acqufred among 

the simple and uncultivated Somalis a certain amount of 
saintly virtues. 

The evidence presented here indicates that Islam was 
introduced intc the Somali Peninsula rather peacefully and 
somewhat Incidentally sometime in the second half of the 
seventh century A.D. by people who came to the Horn for non- 
religious concerns, The agents of its introduction into, 
and establishment on, the coasts were individual Arab traders, 
followed by a larger body of Arab and Perstan political, and 
sometimes religtous, dissidents fteeing the persecution of 


the Islamic Caliphates. Among these early immigrants to the 


63 j-Hadramt, "Dhikr al-Butin al-Atawlyya,” p. 170. 
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Somali coast were some Zaidi Shi‘ites who appear to have made 
amore Important sontribution to the conversion of the 
Somalis, at least in the early centuries of Islam's intro- 
duction, than they have been credited with so far. The pre- 
sence of unacknowledged elements of Shiite doctrine in 
Somali Islam, purportedly Sunnite, clearly attests to a 
strong Shi“ite influence sometime tn the past antecendent to 
Ibn Battuta's visit to the country in the fourteenth century. 
Written outs{de sources to corroborate this viewpoint, albeit 
their scarcity in number, are not by any means tacking either. 
After a centuries-long process of consolidation on the coast 
Istam was carrfed into the interior during the twetfth and 
thirteenth centuries by a new class of learned Somalis, a 
significant number of whom had their training abroad, espe- 
efally in such centers as Zabid in the Yaman and the Azhar 
University in Cairo. The fifteenth and sixteenth century 
Sthadic struggles against Abyssinia forced the leaders of 

the Muslim states on the Horn of Africa to missionarize 

among the Somal?f and Afar non-Muslim or semi-I[slamized 
{nterfor clans, often by force rather than by peaceful means, 
in order to recruit the manpower resources af the nomads who 
were renowned for their fabulous fighting prowess and uncom- 
promizing religious zeal, in contrast to the soft and worldly 
city inhabitants, In this cause they recefyed unsolicited, 
but timely {and as events proved crucial), aid from abroad, 


especially from the large Sharifian community in Hadramawt, 
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Thus the Somalis accepted Islam by the sixteenth century as 
their national religion. They bore the brunt of the struggles 
against Christianity on the Horn of Africa, and from that 

time on became culturally and, expecially, emotionally tted 


to the Arab world. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Horn cf Africa in the Commerce 


of the Indian Ocean 900-1500 


We have seen in an earlier chapter how, because af its 
near-monopely production of aromatic resins, the Horn of 
Africa had in very remote times developed profitable trade 
relations with most of the ancient and classical civiliza- 
tions. Anctent Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs, Persians, 
and perhaps even Phoenicians and the peapltes of Mesopotamia 
had all, at one time or the other, engaged in commercial 
intercourse with the area which has since become Somaliland. 
Of al] those different ties the Arab connection proved the 
most lasting in duration, and in influence most consequential. 
The significance of Arab trading activities for the genests 
and development of Somali commercial culture can better be 
appreciated by a quick glance at the enormous number of Arabic 
commercial Joan-words in the Somali Janguage. Such elementary 
bus‘ness terms as trader, profit, loss, debt, loan, banrk- 
ruptey, cash, pawn, capttal, usury, and company in Current 
Somali, to present only a few, are all of Arabic provenance. 
One wonders if the Somalis ever engaged in any kind of busi- 
ness activity before coming in contact with the Arabs? 


a a a 
leaborski, "Arabic loan-words In Somalft,” pp. 125-175. 
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One thing is certain. The Arabs and some of their 
Southwest Asian coljeagues tagether made international trade, 
during the Islamic era, a permanent feature of the Somalis’ 
economy. Along the coasts of Somaliland there are ruins of 
medieval settlements, relic reminders of the vitality of the 
trade in those centuries. f[nland trade opened tracks through 
trails rarely trodden before, thus fostering the growth of 
tnter-clan amity and extra-clan peaceful relations.* Admtt- 
tedly, trade frequently intensifies rivalry and coflict, and 
ft might at times have had precisely that effect in the Horn. 
However, from the picture of trade activities and number of 
unprotected urban centers atong the trade routes, it seems 
that the perfod was relatively peaceful and diplomatic rela- 
tons were carefully maintained to safeguard mutual economic 
{nterests accrutng from the trade. S8estdes the change in 
the ethnic composition at the two peripheries and the intro- 
duction of Islam, it is in this area of trade and general 
economy that the Arabs had their most significant tmpact 
upon the Somali culture. 

The conversion of the Somalis to Islam and the proximity 
of Somali coast to Arabia facflitated the constant flow of 


f{deas and cultural elements (in both directions} across the 


eat Harar fin 1854) Richard Burton was told stories of 
Somalis travelling to places far to the west in quest of 
trade goods, and possibly, reaching the Atlantic coast. while 
these connections have been growing over the centuries in 
depth and complexity, the origins of trade in the islamic era 
can be traced back to the permanent market for ivary and 
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narrow waterway separating Africa from Arabia. The most 
important reason, however, for the Arabization of the Somali 
commercial culture was the migration, in the early centuries 
of Istam, of Arabs and other partially Arabized Southwest 
Astan peoples ta the Somali ceasts, and their domination of 
the Somalis’ external trade ever since. Gn the Indian Ocean 
coast of Somaliland “Muslim Arab, and in some cases also 
Persian colonists, established--or continued--a string of 
trading posts from shortly after the hijra".? There is at 
Teast one outside Arab source which suggests that the coton- 
{sts in the Banaadir might have depended for subsistence upon 
fishing, and even practised a certain amount of agriculture 
along the banks of the Shabélle River where it comes close 

to the sea coast.4 Most authorities, however, agree that 
these were essentially trading communities whose prosperity 
depended upon their position as middlemen between the interior 
sources of African produce and the Asian consumers. In fact, 
exceot for the Qarmatian political dissidents from at-Ahsa 


and the Zafdi religious schismatics who immigrated to the 





staves which came into being in the Near East shortly after 
the rise of the Arab Caliphates., 


31, M. Lewis, Islam in Tropica? Africa, pp. 6-7; and 
many others. 


‘a Idrisi, Nuzhat al-Mushtaq (Tehran), I, p. 39; Captain 
C. HK. Stigand in his the Land of Zinj (p. 9), fas the inter- 
esting interpretation ¢ Chat the sea turtles which the Banaadir 
residents ate and called "lebeh" might refer to the Samal i 
"Libaah Badeed"(Shark) which is still craved | by both the 


Arabs and Somalis im that area. 
51, M. Lewis, Modern History, p. 22. 
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Banaadir coast, Arab and other Southwest Asian visitors to 
the Somali coasts came primarily for trade reasons and in 
quest of other ecanomtc opportunities only, Their sojourns 
there were always brief and seasonal as they still continue 
to be to this day. The preponderance af these Southwest 
Astans' travels to, and/or settlement in, Zaila’, the empo- 
rium of the Ethiopian trade, and the relatively fertile 
Banaadir coast constitutes elaquent testimony to such econo- 
mic motives behind these migrations. 

Populating such already existing trading stations as 
Mogadishu and Brava, and even founding smatler satellite 
colonies In between and to the south of them through secon- 
dary migrations, the immigrant groups in time developed their 
own fleets, reaching the apogee of their commercial power in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, by which time they 


were sending commercial factors to western India and founding 


ruling dynasties on the eastern coast to the south of them.® 


Ssefore the rise of Kilwa to a position of prominance 
on the southern coast in the tate thirteenth or early four- 
teenth century, Mogadishu appears to have partially prospered 
from the lucrative Zimbabwean qoid trade through Sofata, Qur 


source for this piece of information is the Portuquese writer 
doao De Barros {G. S. P. Freeman-Grenville, The Medieval 


History of the Coast of Tanganyika, New York, 1962, pp. 98-89) 
who on the authority of the Kilwa Chronicle claims that jt 
was Mogadishu that opened the qold trade with Sofala first, 
and that Kilwa had become aware af the trade, and established 
control over tt much later. By examining external written 
sources and Yocal archaeological evidences H. Neville Chittic 
was able to date Kilwas rise to power toward the end of the 
thirteenth century or the beginning of the fourteenth. Agree- 
ing with J. $. Trimingham's reconstruction of Asiatic settle-~ 
ments on the coast Chittick relates the founding of this 
powerful Kilwa state to secondary Asiatic migrations from the 
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For the time being, however, the colonists depended upon 
cf 

Persian and Umani sea transport for the conveyance of their 

Merchandise to Asian markets, especially upon Persian shipp- 


ing which was dominant in the carriage business of the East 


7 


African coast from about A.O. 550 on. Available evidence 


shows that as Tate as the tenth century A.D. the Persians 
were in full control of the Indian Ocean and Red Sea trade 
as far north as Jedda, According to the Akhbar as-Sin wa 
"1-Hind (the news of China and India}, a ninth century work 
usually ascribed to a merchant named Suleiman, Indian and 


Chinese shipping did not stir west of the Persian seaport of 


Siraf.” In A.D. 916 a native of Siraf, Abu Zayd al-Hasan 


ibn al-Yazid, reported on large ocean-going Sirafi dhows 
disposing ef their Toads at Jedda for transshipment in sma- 


Vler craft up the reef-ridden tumultuous waters of the north- 


ern half of the Red Sea to Egypt.> 


St 


Banaadir coast cf Southern Somalitand, For the rise of Kilwa 
and the decline of Mogadishu consult Chittick's: I) “The 
‘Shirazi’! Colonization of East Africa," JAH, VI, 3 (1965), 
pp. 275-94; 2} "The Pecpling of the East African Coast," In 
Chittick and Rotberg, East Africa and the Orient, pp.16-43; 
3) “The East Coast, Madagascar and tne Indian Ocean,” R. 
Oliver (ed.) The Cambridae History of Africa, Yai. 3 (New 
York, 1977) pp. 183-231. See aiso J. $. Trimingham, Islam 

in East Africa (New York, 1964), po. 6-73; 10-11; G. S. F. 
Freeman-Grenville, "Some Archaeological Works on the Tanganyika 
Coast,” Man, 58, 155 (July, 1958), pp. 106-112, 


Tpaul Wheatley, “The Land of Zanj: Exegetical notes on 
Chinese knowledye of East Africa prior to A.B, 1500," Geogra- 


hers and the Tropics: Liverpool Essays, Robert W. Steel and 
~ Hansel Prothero (eds.} {London, 1964), pp. 139-187. 


Srusebius Renaudot (trans,), Ancient Accounts of inte 


and China by two Mohammedan Travellers (Landon, 1733), p.? 
Ibid, p. $3, 
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The East African branch of the Indian Geean trade was 
first captured by the seafaring citizens of CUman who won a 
tpecial honour among the East Africans through their export 
of dates there, a commodity for which the East Africans 
developed a peculiar taste, Abu Zayd reports somewhat haif- 
humourous ly: 

In their hearts they /the East Africans) have a 
profound veneration for the Arabs, and when they chance 
to see anyone of them, they fall down before him, and 
ery, this man comes from the kingdom where flourishes 
the date-bearing paim, for they are fond of dates. 
Apparently, this Umani monopoly of the East African 

trade did not Tast very long. Al-Nas‘udi, whe travelled to 
East Africa, making his last voyage in 917 A.D. from an East 
African island to “Uman, witnessed ships from both “Uman and 
Siraf trading with the East Africans as far south as Sofala.2? 
This was a dangerous journey, especially towards the approaches 
of Cape Guardafui where the sea was always stormy and the 

waves were ITfable te become "mad". "The people who sail on 
this sea are “Umani Arabs of the tribe of Azd; when they get 
into the middle of this sea and find themselves between waves 
of the kind we described which lift them up and Tower them, 
they sing the following rhyme at their work: 


‘Barbara and Jafuna fHafun/ made are thy waves, , 
Jafuna and Barbara see their wayes,' 


Around the middle of the tenth century A.O. a Persian sea 


a a 





1Oinid, p, 90. 


M) yaHas Odd, Muruj a-Dhahab, Volt. I, pp. 64~65 


teint, pp, 64-65, translated by George Fadio Hourant 
who quotes it in his Arab Seafaring, p. &l., 
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captain, one Buzurg ibn Shahriyar of Ramhurmuz, put together 
in the Kitab: “Ajacib al-Hind {the Book of the wonders of 
India) a collection of sea yarns strikingly reminiscent of 
the well-known adventures of Sinbad the Sailor in the Arabian 
Nights. These Indian, East African, and Far Eastern stories 
fn themselves have no particular bearing upon the topic at 
hand. What #6 so Stgnificant about the work is the fact that 
the majority of the merchants and sea captains whom the author 
quotes, all citizens of “Uman, Straf, and al-Basrah, were of 
Persian extraction--an indication perhaps of Persian commer- 
cia) dominance in the Indian Ocean at that time? Al- 
Istakhari, a contemporary of Buzurg, has more specific infor- 
mation to add to these reports, Jedda, he asserted, was 


14 


dependent primarily upon her trade with Perstfa. Further, 


the city of Siraf's splendid houses, several storeys high, 
were constructed of teakwoed (he probably meant mangroves} 


15 In $66 A.D., a dazven years or 


{mported from East Africa. 
so after al-Iistakhari'’s writing, the state of “Uman was 

annexed to Iran by the Buwayhid governors of Fars, whereupon 
all her overseas commercial interests fell, almost exclusively, 


{nto Persian hands. Consequently by the time of al-Mugaddasi's 


. ™, an “a L 





1 
Hadi Hasan, A History of Perstan Mavigation, p. 126, 
George Fadlo Hourani in his Arab Seafaring, p. 65, however, 
intimates that the author of the Aja‘ib al-Hind who was an 
Iranian had relied mainly on Iranians of Straf, which fact 
would account for the majortty of Iranian authorities 


interviewed. 


Mourani, Arab Seafaring, p. 80. 
W5ay-Istakhari, al-Masalik wa'l-Namalik, p, 32, 


a 
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writing (985 A,0,) “the language of the people of this 
country ("Uman} 1s Arabic, except in Suhar (the capital 
occuped by the Persians }) where they speak and call aut to 
each other in Persian", 

In the Red Sea the Persian posture was equally prepon- 
derant. According to al-Muqaddasi “the greater part of the 
inhabitants of ‘Adan and Juddah are Persians, but the lan- 
guage 1s Arabic", ?” Better yet, at the "“flaurishing and 
populous" city of Jedda, "the granary of Makkah and the 
emportum of al-Yaman and Egypt,” and where, therefore the 
Finhabitants are chiefly merchants and people of wealth... 
the Persians are the ruling class and live in splendid pala- 
ces".28 it 45 most likely due to this Persian domination of 
the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea In the early centuries of 
the Medieval Era that we now find so many martne terms of 
Persian origin in Arabic and Somalj nautical vocabulary. -> 

The Gulf of Aden coast of northern Somaliland atso 


experienced a similar revival of economic opportunities 





16 hams ad-Din Abu Abdallah Muhammad tbn Ahmad al- 


Mugaddasi, Ahsan a-Taoasim ff Ma‘rifat al-Aqalim, trans. by 
G. S. A. Ranking and R. F. Azoo (Calcutta, isS7-1901), p. E473 
Adolf Grahmann, "“Suhar," Encyclopaedia of Islam, I1¥, edited 
by M. Th. Houtsma et al {Landon, 1934), p. 504. 


A) teMuqaddas{, Ahsan a-Tagasim, p. 147. 


1B ibid, p, l2?, 
Mvourant, Arab Seafaring, p. 65. Most of these terms 
are alsa found in Somali marine terminology. Whether they 


have been taken directly from the Persians, or indirectly 
through the Arabs, cannot be determined now, 
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20 Some authorities even insist, 


following the rise of Islam. 
though unconvincingly, that there were Arab migrations to 
that coast comparable to the Arab and Persian setttements on 
the Banaadir coasts Contemporary Arab sources, as has been 
Seen earlier (see Chapter Three}, clearly contradict that, 
but the growth of Arab trade interests and connections in the 
area from the ninth century A.O., and perhaps earlier, is an 


c 
ae Zajta and Berbera, especially the former 


undisputed fact. 
which was the emporium for the export-import trade of the 
resource-rich southern Ethiopia, scon regained the economic 
Stature they enjoyed during classical times. The fnitiators 
and beneficiaries of these commercial interests were largely 
Musiim Yamants who, as alleged by some authorities, mityh have 
kept the lion's share, if not all, of the “trade of the 
interior (of Abyssinia) in their hands until the arrival of 
the Turks at the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the 
sixteenth century. "*- We cannot determine precisely at what 
time these interests developed, but by the beginning of the 
tenth century A.D. they must have been fairly considerable, 
Earlier, some Arab merchants from the Hifaz claiming descent 
from the Makhzumite clan of Khalid jbn ‘}-Walid had already 


penetrated inland and founded a smajl state in eastern Shoa 





205. 
21 


M. Lewis, Islam in Tropical Africa, pp. 6-?. 
Touval, Somali Nationalism, p. 9. 


22 ateMusSadt, Murud a-Shahab, Yol, IT, p. 245. 


es rake-Brockman, British Somaliland, p,. f5. 
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sometime towards the end of the ninth century.¢4 In the 


tenth century, reported al-Mas“udi, Zaita~ had a small com- 
munity of resident Muslim merchants carrying on business with 
Abyssinia, and the Yamanite governor of Zabid was dispatching 
his commerctal fleets there on a regular basis. Zaila’'s 
trade affiliation, on the one hand with Abyssinia and on the 
other with Yaman and the Hijaz, is reported throughout the 
medfeva) Arab geographical? writings which give progressively 
more detailed information about the town's economic conditions 
and resources.©° 

Even here, on the northern coasts, the Persian masters 
of the high seas were vigorously competing with the Yamani 
and Hijazi pioneers. Documentation for this Persian involve- 
Bent in the trade of the Horn is scarce and largely indirect. 
An example of this type of documentation is found in a ninth 
century Chinese text, Yu-Yang-tsa-tsu, written by a scholar 
who died in 863 A.D., which talks about Persians trading in 
the vicinity of Serbera, and also gives an idea about the 
business practices of the Somalis on that coast. “if Persian 


(Po-ssj} merchants wish te go into the country,” states the 





e4enrica Cerulli, “I7 Sultanato delio Shoa net Secola 
Tradi- 


METI," Rassegna di Stud? Etiopici,i (1941) op. 5-42. 
tions claim that these immigrants had arrived in Ethiopia 
dur{ng the reign of Caliph Umar ibn al-Khattab. 


25 y-masudl, Muruj a-Dhaha2b, Yol. I, p. 245. 


26 rb Hawdals tohes Surat ul-Ard (p. 61} al-tdrtst.. 
Huzhat ul-Mushta Tehran) (p. 25), Yaqut, Mu“jam al-fuldan 
Bye Tey 


ot. IT, 9. 9 Abul Fida, Taqwim al-Bfuldan (p. [61 
quoting fbn Sa‘id, and the rest, 
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Chinese scholar, “they collect around them several thousand 
men and present them with strips of cleth. Ail, whether old 
Or young draw blood and swear an oath, and then only do they 


¢7 This Somali practice of exacting 


trade their products". 
presents from foreign merchants before allowing them to trade 
on their soil, or for safe conduct through their territory, 

was reported by Yaqut who stated that a merchant going to 

the Somali country for trade had to seek the protection of one 
of them, who would conduct “affairs,* (business} for him.<? 

Ibn Battuta personally witnessed this same custom in operation 
when a swarm of youths clambered on board his boat as soon 

as ft lowered anchor at Mogadishu's harbour and the merchants 
were distributed, according to the first-come-first-served 
rules of the system, to the safe-keep of these youthful pro- 
tectors, adding that it was of some gain to them.°° The 
contractual agreement between the foreign merchant and his 
protector-beneficiary (Abban, tn Somali), which in the ninth 
century was very rudimentary and haphazard and guaranteed, 

as evidenced tn this Chinese report, by ritual oath ceremonies, 
in time developed into a mature and sophisticated permanent 
fastitution in the Somal? business culture--indeed stil? very 


much ative today--entalling a set of multffaritous binding 





27 uy vendak, China's Discovery, pp. 14-14; Wheatley, 
“Analecta," p. 104, 


28 gut, Mu“ dam al-Buildan, I¥, p. 602, 


28 tn Battuta, Rfhlat ibn fiattuta, p. 253. By then the 
system entailed more than the simpte obligation of protecting 
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obligations on, and benefits for, both sides, Richard Burton, 
who was conducted through the territories of the different 
Somali clans by a network of relay~Abbans, had this to say 


about the system at its maturity: 


The Abban acts at once broker, escort, adent, and 
interpreter, and the institution may be considered the 
earliest ferm of transition dues. In al) sales he 
receives a certain percentage, his food and lodging are 
provided at the expense af his employer, and he not 
unfrequently exacts smali presents from his kindered. 
In return he #3 bound to arrange all] differences, and 
eyen to fight the battles of his client against his 
fellow-countrymen. Should the Abdan be slain, his 
tribe is bound to take up the cause and to make good 
the losses of their protege. 0 


What was the role of the Somalis tn the development of 
these commercial ties? It 1s safe to say that only very few 
of the coastal Somalis have ever participated in the dhow 
traffic to thetr Tand. At the present the number of Somalis 
profitably employed tn that profession, mainly because of the 
arrival of the steamer, is understandably insignificant. But 
even early in the nineteenth century, before steamer services 
to the country became regular, most travellers to the Somati 


coasts saw only Arab or Indian boats plying the Somali waters. > 





the life and property of the merchant for, according to [bn 
Battutaz, the pretector also had the extra duty of assuring a 
fair price for his client's merchandise, and any sales con- 
cluded in his absence which did not meet his approval were 
automatically null and void. 


3Oaurton, First Footsteps, p. 89. 


st veut. T. Postans, “Seme account of the Present State 
of Trade, between the Port of Mandavie in Cutch, and the 
Fastern Coast of Africa,” Transactions of the Bombay Geogra- 


phical Society, Vol. IT! (Sune 1839-February 1440) pp. 169-176; 
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Qutside medieval sources also mention onty foreign shipping 
carrying goods to and from the Somali coasts. The coastal 
strip surrounding the eastern tip of the Somali Peninsula, 
however, 1s occupfed today by clan families which have sea- 
faring traditions which appear to have a longevity extending 
back to pre-Islamic times. “From the earliest times", says 
Drake-Brockman, who carried out research into the topic early 
in this century, “the entire trade seems to have been in the 
hands of these eastern tribes™. 2° Their traditions are sub- 


stanttated by circumstantial outside sources such as the 


Periplus of the Erythraean Sea which attests to the piratical 


tendencies of the coastal people to the south of Hafun, but 
more specifically by Diodorus Siculus (first century 8.C.) 
who related the story of a Greek merchant who was captured 
at sez by pirates from northern Somalitand.>> The overseas 


trade of this region, therefore, appears to have been carried 


Lieut, C. J. Cruttenden, I. N. "Report on the Mijjertheyn 

Tribe of Somalies, inhabiting the district forming the North- 
East Point of Africa," ibid, Vol. VII {May 1844-December 1846} 
Op, 111-126--The former says they were mostly Indian and the 
atter Arab, 


32 prake-Brockman, British Somaliland, p. 48. Itallics 
are mine. If these traditions have any validity at all, they 
fly smackin the face of Somali genealogical claims and the 
thesis of those writers wha trace the origins of these clans 
to Islamic times, and thus makes them {the traditions] al] 
the mere signtficant and worthy of investigation. 


Bathe Periplus of the Erythraean Sea," p. 14; Kabischa- 
nov, “The Sea Voyages of Anctent Africans,” p.t9 or "On the 
Froblem of Sea Veyages of Ancient Africans,” p. 137, 
Kobischanov atso talks about the seafaring habits of the 
fnhabitants of Somatfland as far back as the second and first 
centuries B.C, 
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on mainty by local merchants and shipmasters, Indeed, the 
absence from that coast of sjgnjificant traces of Arab settle- 
ment, be they ethnic, linguistic, or other survivals of Arab 
material culture, comparable to the hybrid Zaita°awi or 
Banaadir sub-cultures, means that Arab settlement in or inter- 
ests there were never meaningful enough to bring about any 
material change fn the orfginal culture. 

Along with the Arab and Persian traders and settlers 
there came in considerable mumbers Indian merchants and 
adventurers. In the literature of the efghth century A.D. 
we learn of Indians attacking the Muslim trading bases on 
the Dahlak Islands off Musawa’, and in the tenth century al- 
Has“udi noticed Indjan merchants in Socotra where they “were 


34 On an indefinite 


often in conflict with the Mustims" 
Occasion before the thirteenth century some Somalis, or mem- 
bers of the Arabo-Persian colonists on the Somali coast, 
Migrated for an unknown reason to the western coast of India, 
where they were mistakenty given the ethnic name of Habashi 
or Sidi, and were in the thirteenth century recruited into 
Indian armies and navies.-” Gn the other hand, there are 


Arab and Indtan traditions which record a movement of peoples 





J4pankhurst, "The '‘Banyani’ or Indian Presence." p. 186, 


aS ee 


B. Serjeant in hi ne Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast 
{Oxford, 1963) p. 88) cites a Hadrami chronicle which mentions 
Hubush, ‘Somali by his reckoning, who fought in the service 

of the Turks and the king of Gujerat againat the Portuguese 

in 1538-39. See also The Encyclopedia of Istam, Vol. II, 

HM. th. Houtsma et al, eds, (London, 1927}, p. 480, 


35 
Abidin, Bayn al-Habasha wa 'l-°Arab, p. 151; Prof. R. 
S Ti 
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in the opposite direction, In the eleyenth century A.D,, 
traditions mention that a group of marauding Indians laid 
Waste a number of unsuspecting settlements on the southern 
coast of the Arabian Peninsula and then crossed over to 
Africa, finally putting an end to their career of plunder by 
settling down to a normal Tife at unspecified spots on the 
Eritrean and Somali coasts. These Indian Settlements sup- 
posedly flourished only to be destroyed and their temples 
either razed or converted to mosques (despite their willing- 
ness to pay the normal tribute, jizya, required of non- 
Muslims residing among Mus}ims} by an “Umani army dispatched 
there te clear them out, presumably during or after the “Umani 
fights against the Portuguese in East Africa. it is said 
that some English officers on a mission to chart a map of 
Somaliland, apparently from the Government af Bombay which 
administered the Somali coast Protectorate through Aden dur- 
ing 1885-98, claimed to have seen ruins which reminded them 
of Indian temples.°° Moreover, the presence of a fairly 
large number of Indian words in the Somali language can be 


accounted for only by a long-drawn contact between the two 


37 
peoples. 


Lad 


Wen satn, Bayn al-Habasha wa 'T-“Arab, pp. 151-152. 





37th. northern Somal{ words for laundryman {doobbi), 
table {miis), pail (baald{), car or donkey or horse-cart 
{qaadni}, kettle (kidhlj), lame person (laangadhe), etc., 
are all of Indian origin, Some verb suffixes in urban Somali 
such as -garee and -wale are also safd te be of Indtan pro- 
enance, I am tndebted for this information to Mr, Muhamuud 
Awil Ibrahim, a Somali friend who nas Jearned some Hindi. 


i56 


A much better evjdence for this Indian connection 1$ 
provided by the Arab geographer, ad-Dimashg? (1256-1327), who 
referred to a regular trade connection between Mogadishu and 


the Maldive Islands.°° 


Ibn Battuta’s report shortly after 
ad-Dimashgi's is more revealing of intimate relations exist- 
ing between the Somali coast and India. On the Matabar coast 
of southwestern India Ibn Battuta came across a citizen of 
Mogadishu, an itinerant saint called Sa id who had resided 
fourteen years in each of the two Holy Sanctuartes of Islam, 
Mecca and Medina, before going over to those Indian coasts. >> 
In the Maldive Islands our traveller saw "a kind of Musk per- 


40 and at one time was presented 


fume brought from Mogadishu," 
with the generous gift of five sheep, very rare and expensive 
fn those islands because they were brought from places as far 
as Mogadishu. The discovery of a few twelfth and thirteenth 
century Ceylonese coins in Mogadishu gives further proof of 
this connection between Indfa and the Banaadir coast.” 

Andrea Corsali, a sailor from Florence, saw at Berbera “many 
ships from the Indies” carrying, among other things, “fncense, 


pepper and cloth. And early in the sixteenth century A.D. 





8 | 
; ad-Dimashqi, Nukhbat ad-Dahr, p. 215. 


39 
Ibn Battuta, Rihtlat, p. 561. 


{Orbta, p. 574, Translation is by Mahdi Husain, The 
Rehla of (bn Battuta (Baroda, India, 1953), p. 199. 


ibn Battuta, Rihlat, pp. 583-584, 


42 eeman-Grenyille, *EFast African Coin Finds and their 
Histor{cal Significance," JAK I, 1 {1960}, pp. 31-43, 


‘Soankhurst, "The ‘Banyani’ or Indian Presence,” p. 186. 
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Duarte Barbosa claimed to have seen during his travels Indian 
craft, maftnly from "Cambay carry away,” from Berbera, “much 
gotd, and fvory, and other things". A few years earlier 
hudvico di Varthema witnessed immense quantities of the same 
trade goods taken away from Zatla’, intended, among other 
places, for India.” And so was Tome Pires impressed with 

the far-flung trade connections the Somali ports had, on the 
one hand, with Indian Ocean countries and, on the other, with 
Eqypt and the Mediterranean Lands. *® At Zatla® the memary of 
the Indian connection is today preserved tin a body of 
Zaita°awi love and dance lyric poetry commemorating the suc- 
cessful completion of numerous trips to Indian ports, or mour- 
ning the Toss af loved ones who never came back, and generaily 
commenting on the agony and painful deprivatoéns of solitude 
during the loved ones' long periods of absence to India, 

Ships to India which travelled the longest distances brought 
the most scught-after goods, but they were subject to higher 





M4 nuarte Barbosa, A Description of the Coasts af East 


Africa and Malabar in the Beginning of the Sixteentn Century, 
trans. from the Spanish by tne Hon. Henry E. J. Stanley 


{London, 1866) p. 17. 


*5 eorge Percy Badger {ed.}, The Travels of Ludvico Of 
Varthema in Eqypt, Syria, Arabia Deserta and Arabia Felix, 
n Persia, India and Ethiopia, 1503-1608, trans. from the 
original Italian edition of i516 with a preface by Joha 

Winter Jones, Esq. F.S.A. (New York, 1863}, p. 86, 





466.5, P, Freeman-Grenville, The East African Coast 
{Oxford, 1962}, pp. 125-126. 
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risks and always, a5 reported of later periods ,- arrived 


Yast and hence this literature, *8 
By the ninth century A.B., the Chinese, too, were shor- 
fng signs of interest in the African trade, A Chinese schol- 
aroof that century wrote what amounts ta be the first Chinese 
detafled account of the people and culture of Po-Pa-Li 
(Berbera), more accurately the whole of the Gulf of Aden 
coast of northern Somaliland, According to this scholar, who 
probably depended for his Information about Africa upan 
Persian merchants but nevertheless displayed a scholarly 
concern with detail, only ivory and ambergris were exported 


49° This Chinese inter- 


from the northern coast of Somalitand. 
est in the African produce, developed during, and already 
considerable by the end of, the T'ang Dynasty (618-906), 
tnereased enormously during the retgn of the sea-minded Sung 
Dynasty (900-1279}.°° "From 1049-53 the annual importation 
finto China? of elephants’ tusks, rhinoceros' horns, strings 
of pearls, aromatics, incense, etc., was over 53,000 units | 


of count. In 1175 this annual amount had risen to over 





WT uordechal Abir, Ethiopia: the Era of the Princes 
(Oxford, 1962, pp. 125-126. 


4B rhose ongs which are sung as an accompaniment to very 
popular Zaila wi dances performed during important holidays 
are preserved only in oral form, A constant theme in those 
songs {s the late and uncertain arrival of loved ones travel- 
ling on ships from India, especially Bombay. 


WS nuyvendak, China's Discovery, p. 13, 
SOT nid., p. 15. 
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500,000 units", 21 The dramatic growth in the Chinese trade 
to Africa, atbeit indirect, during the Sung Dynasty fs re-« 
flected in the preponderance of the Sung variety among the 
Chinese coins found in East Africa. °° Hith respect to 
Somaliland, one Chinese commistoner of Foreign trade wrote 
in 1226 A.D. a book in which he specified the most important 
commercial products of "Pi-Pa-Lo", northern Somaliland and 
the Po-Pa-li of the ninth century scholar, which might be of 
potential interest to Chinese entrepreneurs: 

The country produces dragon's saliva fambergris/, 
big elephants’ tusks, and big rhinoceros horns. Some 
elephants’ tusks weigh more than 100 catty and some 
rhinoceros horns more than 10 catty. There ts also much 
putchuk, liquid storax gum, myrrh, and tortoise shell 
which is extremely thick, and which (people from) other 
countrtes all come to buy. Among the products fhere 
is further the so-called camel-crane fostrich/. 

The Chinese Empire, at the time certainly the most self- 
contained power and civilization in the world, and even 
publicly purporting, not without some reason, to have had no 
need for others’ goads, nevertheless took the initiative at 
the beginning of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644) toa expand her 


foreign trade. Instead of waiting, as formerly, for Arab, 





Slinid., p. 16. According to Paul Wheatley, "Analecta,® 


pp. 85-86, during the Southern Sung (A,B. 1127-1279) "income 
from maritime commerce amounted on occasion to as much as a 
fifth of the tatal cash revenue of the state.” 


see peeman-Grenville, "East African Coin Finds," p. 34. 
*3nuyvendak, China's Discovery, p, 14, 


S4rbid,, p. 15, 
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Persian, and Mongol merchants to bring them the produce of 
Africa, Europe, and Western Asia, the Chinese now began to 

fit out thefr own commerctal fleets and to seek the merchan- 
disa at its source. Between 1405 and 1432 the Chinese sent 
out to the Indfan Ocean seven naval expenditfons, partiy for 
the sake of trade and in part with the aim of compelling 
foreigners to pay tribute and homage to thetr exalted Emperor. 
Under the command of a Muslim court eunuch, Geng Ho, the son 
of Haji Ma, the sixth of these seven fleets visited Mogadishu, 
Brava and Juba of southern Somaliland, bringing “coloured 
silks, gold, silver, porcelains, pepper, coloured satins, 

rice and ather cereals," and went back Jaden with such Somali 
products as ‘dragon's saliva fambergris/, incense, and golden 
amber" with some ivory, raw gold, iron, ostrich feathers and 
live pet-animals.>> Shortly before the arrival of the 
Chinese navy, "durtng the retgn of Yung Lo (1403-1425) an 
envoy came to China from Chu pu" of Southern Somaliland, 7° 

and in 1427 an ambassador “arrived at the Chinese court from 
Mu-Ku-Tu-Su," (Mogadishu).>? The vitality of these Chinese- 
Somali commercial ties Js evidenced by the presence of 


Chinese coins of the Ming (1368-1644) and Ching (1644-1912) 





ibid, p. 30: €, Bretschneider, The Knowledge Possessed 

by the Anc Font Chinese of ti of the Arabs and Arabian Ccolontes and 

other Western countries mentioned in Chinese Books (London, 
I}, p,. 22, 


*6ihid, p. 22, 


BT ibid, p. 21. 
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dynasttes anly on the Somalf stretch of the East African 
coast.’ What fs more, Some as yet not fully explored Jin- 
guistic evidences also suggest that the Chinese term for 
Qlraffe, k'fi-lin, might have been borrowed from the Somali 
word for that animal, gerf or gerin.°* The Chinese definitety 
had @ longer lasting connection with the Somali coast, as 
attested to by the Ming and Ching dynasty coins found only 

In the Banaadir, than they had with the rest of the East 
Afrtean coast. But in the final analysis, it is difficult 

to point to anything the Chinese had contributed te the bud- 
ding medieval Somali culture other than a few consumer goods, 
Such as cereals, spices, silks, ornaments and perishable 
Chinaware, which temporarily enriched the life there fespe- 
clally that of the trading towns} but were quickly forgotten 
with the cessation of contacts, 

At this juncture it may not be amiss to introduce briefly 
another group of people, the Jewish merchants, who might have 
figured in the commerce of the Horn of Africa, but whose pre- 
cise role stil] remains largely unknown, During the high 
Middle Ages, ninth through twelfth centuries, in both Islam 
and Christendom, Jews were debarred, with varying degrees of 
prejudice and effectiveness, from mtlitary service and the 
58Freeman-Grenville, "East African Coin Finds,” p. 34. 


S3imeatley, “The Land of Zani," p. 183 n. 138: Same, 
“Annalecta,” pp. 93-94, 
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tap echelons of politica] offices. Excluded from two of the 
most important means for personal improvement in medieval 
secfety, a large number of the Mediterranean Jews sought 
excellence and expression for their talents in the cloistered 
haven of the religio-academic field or, If they were mundane- 
ly inclined, in the fietd of bustness which was relatively 
free from legal ocroscription. In both the Mediterranean and 
the Indian Gcean commerce Mediterranean Jewish merchants 
played a role disproportionately great for their numbers. 

By establishing clearing houses in Cairo, Aydhab {in the 
Sudan), and Aden, they brought a direct and unfiltered 
Mediterranean element into the commercial web spanning the 
entire Indfan Ocean. Prof. &. D. Goftein's research into 
this aspect of medieval] trade shows clearly that the Jewish 
traders Involved were catering only to Indtan and Mediter- 
ranean markets, without paying much attention to intervening 
establishments.°- While these merchants were primarily thus 
engaged, there might have been few of them who were side- 
tracked into the East African coast, an offshoot of, and 
particularly important by way for the merchant invotved in 
the Indfan Ocean trade system, A couple of cases pertaining 
to the Somali Horn of Africa may be instructive, In 1139 a 
Jewish agent at Aden informed a frfend of his on the Malabur 
coast of India how a consignment of pepper which he had sent 


had not been received because the vessei carrying 1t was 


a Es 1) 


60, D. Goitein, fed,, trans.), Letters of Medteval Jewish 
Traders (Princeton, New Jersey, 1973). 
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Griven by a storm off Berbera and run aground near Bab al- 
Mandab, where it discharged all its contents into the sea. 7 
Five years Tater, in 1144, a Jewish merchant to India aban- 
doned a $]ave-woman (who bore him a child} at Berbera on his 
return journey, and was publicly rebuked by one of his fellow 
Jewish colleagues in front of a Muslim audience. The merchant 
felt insulted by this accusation and charged his accuser 
before the governor of the city of Aydhab, in the Sudan, with 
calumination, and demanded satisfaction. After a brief in- 
vestigation the governor ordered that the accuser to be flag- 
ged aad thrown into jai. & In a number of towns on the 
northern coast of Somaliland, especially at Berbera and Zaila“, 
there are lingering memories of past Jewish involvement in the 
area's trade, but it Is not known whether these memories re- 
late to that remote period or to more recent times.°> Only 
80 Jewish business letters from that age (11lth-12th centuries) 
out of 1200 preserved in the Cairo Geniza alone have been 
published so far.°4 We only hope that a futler exploration 


of this enormous treasure and other simttar depositortes will 


Oli sia, pp. 188-185, 
62 


Ibid, pp. 335-338; 5. BD. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society 
Vol. i, Economic Conditions (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1967), 
p. 133. 


OS here are sections of Berbera which people used to talk 
of in the 1950's as the home of Jewish merchants in the past. 
Similarly I have been told in Zaila in 1971 and 1975 (though 
unauthoritatively) that Jewish Interests in that cfty used to 
be considerable in the past, 








o4 coitein, Letters, pp. 3-4, 
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help clarify the role of this indeed important group in the 
trade of the Horn, 

Before we move to a discussfon of the effect the trade 
had upon the Somali soctety, we may say now a word or two 
about the nature Of goods sought in 20mat{land. “Through 
Zaila‘,* ft is often stated, "local Somali produce, consist- 
ing chiefly of hides and skins, prectous gums, ghee, and 
estrich feathers, and slaves and ivory from the Abyssinian 
hinterland, was exported; and cloth, dates iron, weapons, 
and chinaware and pottery imported, "5 Medieval Arab and 
Chinese sources from various perfods cite these products a5 
the most important items of trade from the area. A ninth 
century Chinese source states that ivory and anbergris were 
the two notable products of northern Somaliland, °° Al- 
Istakhri noticed hides and leopard skins exported from Zaila’ 
used tn the manufacture of shoes in the Yaman.°” According 
to Yaqut the exports of northern Somalf{land were mainly ivory, 
rhinoceros horns, giraffes, and Jeopard sking.e° Pearls were 
mentioned by al-Biruni as one of the exports of zaitac,°> and 
al-Harranit added ancther improbable item, mercury, to the 

65; MM, Lewis, “The Somali Conquest of the Horn of 
Africa," p. 74. 

66 nuyvendak, China's Discovery of Africa, p. 13. 

67 ay -Istakhart, al-Masalik wa J-Mamalik, p. 32. 


68yacut, Mucjam al-Buldan, Vol. If, p. 967. 


SS yusut Kamal, Monumenta, “al-Biruni,” p. 712, 
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Vist of exports from that port, 


Mogadishu's trade must have been very similar judging 
from its hinterland's natural resources. Yaqut thought sand- 
alwood, ebony, fyory, and ambergris constituted the city's 


71 Ibn Battuta saw musk and Tivestock in the 
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chief exports. 
Maldive Islands exported from Mogadishu. More importantly 
the demand for clathes was so great that the city developed 
a textile industry which by the time of Ibn Battuta's visit 
not only met local demand but was also catering to clientele 
$n markets as far as Egypt.’ Thirteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tury Chinese sources all indicate that their commercial con- 
nection with the Banaadir was established primarily for the 
acquisition of ivory, ostrich feathers, tortoise shells, 
rhinoceros horns, giraffe hides, leopard skins, gums and 
aromatic products.’* Duarte Barbosa who visited Mogadish at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century Fists the most impor- 
tant exports from that cfty as gold, ivory, and beeswax.’° 
A particularly prized ftem in this Southwest Asian and 

Indian Ocean trade with the Horn of Africa was human merchan- 


dise. Arab involvement in the buying and selling of Northeast 
70 4 Al 
Ibid, “al-Harrani," p. 1127. 


Traqut, MuSjam al-Buldan, Yol. IV, p. 602. 
Tet bn Battuta, Rihtat, p. 5/74, 583-584, 
3nd, p. 253. 


Taouyvendak, China's Discovery, pp. 14, 31; Sretschneider, 
Knowledge Possessed by the Ancfent Chinese, pp. 21-22. 


> aarbosa, Description, p. 16. 
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Africans has a long history, Momadic Arabs imported African 
victims tao bolster their fighting forces or to tend livestock. 
The females were employed to render sundry household services 
és mistresses, nurses, and midwives; and eunuchs were prized 
as guardians of wealth and other characteristically Near 
Eastern household affairs. The pre-[stamic eptes and sagas 
of Arabs abound in heroic black figures, such as the poets 
Cantara ibn Shaddaa, Khaf ibn Nadba, Satik ibn Salka, and 
Sahim SAbd bani ‘i-Haghas, who by dint of personal character 
had risen from their inferior positions in soctety to the 
limetight of glory. Today they are still remembered because 
of their contributions to the musical traditions, horsemanship, 
lyric poetry and poetry of dispraise of the Arabs.’ 6 Atypical 
as they were, they shone brilliantly, standing incongruously 
tail amidst numerous Arabian historical giants, 7iving memo- 
rials to Africa's long-standing tradition of Toss of blood. 
At the time of Muhammad's preaching there Tived in Mecea 
Bilal, the Abyssinian, singutarly remembered for the great 
honour of being the first Mu“azzin in Islam. Early Muslim 
literature 1$ replete with prominent "Arab" personalities of 
African origin who excelled in literature (Nusaib}, art (fbn 
Musajjih}, and government (xafir).?? Towards the end of the 


Seventh century A.D. there was a minor Zanj {East African) 


- 


ae 
canidin, Bayn al-Habasha wa 11-"Arab, pp. 123-124. 


TT eustave E. Von Grunebaum, Medieval Istam, second edi- 
tfon (Chicago, 1953) p. 210, 
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reyolt in Arabja.?° By the end of the Ommayyad Caliphate 

(661-749) the African population in Arabia-~-free and slave-- 
Must have been great for there were four thousand black rebel 
soidfers fighting in Abf 11-“Abbas's army on the side of the 
Abbasids. °°” 
revolt in al-Irag fn A.D. 868-83.°9 The small Qarmatian 


And of course there was the oft-mentioned Zanj 


community of al-Bahrayn alone had in the ninth and tenth 
~—6Centurtes tens of thousands of black staves employed in agri- 
cultural work?! Ibn Hawqal mentioned a tribute of amber, 
leopard skins, and slaves (specified by Aba Muhammad “Ummara 
In his Tarikh al Yaman to have been 1000 heads of whom 500 
were Abyssinian and Nubfan girls} paid by the rwler of Dahilak 


to the king of al-Yaman.°* 





78 eorge Fadlo Kourani, Arab Seafaring, p. 79. 
730. Gulilain, Watha©iaq Tarikhiyya wa Jughrafiyya wa 


Fijariyya “An Ifrigiyya a-Shardgivya, trans. by Yusuf Kamal 
airo, 1927} p. 73. This is an Arabic translation in precis 

of Guiltain’s original work in French: Documents sur _1‘His- 

tofre, la geographie et le Commerce de J]'Afrique Qrientale, 

3 vols, (Paris, 1656). Unabie to read French I have depended 

mainly on the Arabic translation though | have frequently 

cross-checked my reference with the assistances of French 


speaking friends. Because of this Tinguistiec handicap cita- 
tions from this work will be from the Arabic transtation. 


805. J. Saunders, A History of Medieval Islam, second 
impression. f{London, 1966), pp. 122, 129. 
bl. D, Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, Vol. I, p. 131. 


Be asm ad-Din “Ummarah al-Hakami, Yaman: its Early 
Medieval fHistory translated and annotated by Henry Cassels 
Kay (London, 1892}, p. 8. This report, incidentally, contra- 
dicts al-Mas°ud1 and al-Istakhari's statements that Danlak 
was an Abyssinian city at the time of their writing (see 
Chapter Three}, This may mean that Dahlak as Trimingham 
surmises, had frequently changed hands, or that the Arab 
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Atealdrist, writing in the far west fn A,D, 1154, takks 
about Abyssinian Zaligh (Zaita‘) whence issue staves and 
silver, but which is poor tn gold resources. -* Chinese sour- 
ces also attest to the importation of Africans from Madaga- 
scar and the East African littoral to Arabia.° The traffic 
In those centuries must have been heavy, for there was a 
dynasty of Abyssinian Mamluks (the Banu Najah} which reigned 
at Zabid from A.D. 1022 to 1159. Bs 

The fifteenth and sixteenth century Jihadic hostilities 
between Christian Abyssinia and the nefghbouring Muslim prin- 
cipalities greatly increased the slave traffic going abroad. 
Sultan Jamal ad-Din (1422-1432 A.D.) alone kflled and cap- 
tured so many Christians that “India, Yaman, Hormuz, Hijaz, 


Egypt, Syria, Anatolfa, Iraq, and Fars were flooded with the 


captives taken from them tn these forays 086 


Among this traffic must have been some Somali victims, 
if for no other reason than the simpte fact that the Somali 


coast is so close to Arabta. A measure of certainty 1s gfven 


writers, only observing the Island's economic connections, 
had erroneously counted #t as part of Abyssinia, and later 
of Yaman as the case might have been, without really knowing 
the city's true political ties. 


B3 yeldrisd, Huzhat al-Mushteq, I (Tehran), p. 25, 


84 nuyvendak, China's Biscovery, op. 22-24, The Chinese 
name for the orf{ginal home of these slaves, Seng-Chih, was 
obviously derived from the Perso-Arabic work for Fast 
Africans, Zanj, 
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Cummarah, Yaman, pp. 81-123, 
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to this opinion by Ibn Sa°id who cited the pre-Islamic poet, 
Imr “ulaQats, as speaking of the Barbar {Somalis} heing re- 
howned for their horses and the superior slaves they made.’ 


The Pertptus of the Erythraean Sea includes slaves among the 
trade items imported inte Egypt from Opone, 28 Yu-Yana-Tsa-Tsu, 
that ninth century Chinese text, refers te the sale of Somali 
women to foreigners on the northern Gulf of Aden coast. 
"Their women", declares the document, "are clean and of pro- 
per behaviour. The inhabitants themselves kidnap them, and 
ff they sel} them to foreign merchants, they fetch several 
times their price."°* By ibn Sa“td's time, however, most of 
the Somalis were converted and as such their country was can- 


Sidered part of Dar'ul-Istam. 29 


This impties that slaves 
Were not obtained there anymore, at least not legally, since 
Istam does not allow the enslavement of Muslims. Jo be sure 
even after Islamization, the old practice of stealing un- 
guarded and stray children by unscrupulous traders continued. 
This latter practice, indeed, might have been heightened by 
the insatiable demand for slaves which was created in the 


Near East because of the decline in slave labour after the 


91 
deluge in the early years of conquests, and also as a. 





Babul Fida, Taqwim al-Buldan, (Paris, 1840) p. 159. 


BS wperiplus of the Erythraean Sea," p. 13. 
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result of a succession of Caliphates growing progressively 
more worldty. 

Strategically located between coastal colonists and 
visttors and the intertor sources of most of the trade goods, 
the Somali groups enjoyed their priviteged positton as middle- 
men and, it seems, tended to move in the direction of the 
trade routes and the coastal settlements rather than away 
from them. An example of such Somalft movement towards trade 
areas is afforded by the Ajuran case. "Under a hereditary 
dynasty which may have had its seat at Meregh the Ajuran con- 
solidated their position as the masters of the fertile reaches 
of the lower Shabelie basin and established a commercial con- 
nexion with the important port of Mogadishu". 9- And as Or, 
I. Me. Lewis rightly declares it was the Somali who "provided 
the mafn link in the chain of trade connextons” between the 
coast and the inland sources of the merchandise. This con- 
tention is born out by the plentiful evidence for settiements 
along what once must have been busy traffic routes, where the 
trade had inftiated a grudging movement towards urbanization, 
and the absence of any signs of Arab penetration into the 
interfor except into the town of Harar. Dr, Lewis identifies 


two main sets of trade routes. They are the Zaila®-Harar 





seventh century to the early sixteenth century (Edinburgh, 
Ty67) p, 43, 


92 M, Lewis, Modern History, p. 24. 
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Jine, which at the latter city bifurcates into a western 
branch which proceeds to Shoa and Si{damo and a southern line 
Which goes through Cgaden region to the Upper Shabeile area. 
The other route, with branches starting from the Banaadir 
coastal cities, runs wp the Juba valley to southeastern 


94 
Besides these two main trunk lines there was a 


Ethiopia, 
host of other much less important trade routes catering to 
the coastal demand. Cases in point here are the Berbera- 
Sheikh-Haud region line, the Hiis-Kal Sheikh-HMaduna-800ane 
track, the Las Qoray-Rhat-Nugaal route, and the numerous 
Other routes leading inland from Indian Ocean ports to the 
Nugaal Basin or the Shabelle valley which not only have ruins 
of medieval settlements to bear witness to the existence of 
such trade, but also still function to this day. This inter- 
Medlary area, between the Banaadir and Zaila® region was, 
however, Jacking in two of the major trade items of interast 
to the Arabs: that is, gold and slaves. Its neglect by 
medieval writers thus indicates it was not of much wse to the 
Arabs. 

There are at Teast 21 sttes of medieval settlement in 
the western interior of what used to be British Somatiland. 
A preliminary archaeological survey carried out in 1934 by 
an amateur enthustast, A. T. Curle, showed that the sites 


flourished in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. °° They 
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fbid, p. 22, 
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Curle, “Rutned Towns,” pp. 315-327, 
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were definitely Islamic as the rematns of mosques and their 
System af burial indicated. Some quasi-scienttfic investt- 
gations carrted out by British colonial officers into the 
ecutture of these ruined towns intimated that a certain amount 
of agriculture might have been practised by the tawns' resi- 
dents before their decline. One of these officers reported: 
Both at Ad©ad near Jara Horato and at Abbas I 
have examined structures which are clearly dam walis. 
The dams: themselves have Yong since silted up. In 
guitable Tocalities agriculture was practised and 
Mr. Seager of the Agricultural Department, Borama, 
has convincingly shown me remains of terraces, 
Underground silos exist in some of the towns. 6 
"3t is evident," concludes the reporting officer, “that the 
chief raison d'etre of the towns can be found in the trade 


(97 Except for two of 


between southern Abyssinia and Zeilah". 
them the sites are all excellently located on the Harar-Zaila” 
trade route, and so their origins must be sought in that 
direction, as their decline must be attributed in part at 
Jeast to the decline of the trade. On his fourney from Zaila® 
to Harar In 1854 Richard Burton came upon some of these ruins 
and noted the close affinity between them and the ruins at 
Zafla’, notably the emporium for the areas trade and the part- 
time capital of the state of Cadal.c8 

How these settlements declinedand why they were abandon- 


ed by their residents may never be given documented exptanation, 


' 
764. M, Watson, “Historical Background", p. 123. 
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Ibid, p. 123. 
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Inferences from the little evidence we haye, both direct and 
tndirect, point to abrupt but natural causes with near-cata- 
clysmic results, The decline of the state of “Adal following 
Ahmad Gurey's death in 1543 and the resultant Abyssinian 
threat, the disruptions wrought by the Gromo invasions of the 
sixteenth century, climatic changes which deprived the towns 
of their meagre water resources, and consecutive years of 
drought and famines, epidemics, and interctanal feuds which 
Occurred in the area during the sixteenth century tndividually 
or in combination could have driven the restdents from their 
sedentary life to favour tndependent nomadism. This, of 
course, {1s a frequent phenomenon in semi-desert areas. 
Practically all those who have written about these ruined 


towns ascribed thetr founding to Arab traders, some ven sug- 


12 


gesting pre-Islamic origins. Describing the fauna of the 
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93 Jonn Parkinson, "An Unsolved Riddle of Africa: Myste- 
rious ruins in Somaliland," Iltustrated London News ( January 
26, 1935), pp. 126-127 . According to Hr. Parkinson none 
of these sites was near @ source of sufficient water supply. 


1001.6 Warar Chronicle, Tarikh al-Nujahidin by Ba “Alawi, 
testifies to the depredations of the RaTtas and refers to a 
number of famines in which people resorted to cannibalism, 
as well as wide-spread pestilence following the defeat of 


Gurey. Amir Nur, the successor of Gurey, died either of 
plaque or cholera, da‘un, according to the chronicle, 


1Olvitness the untversal spread of nomadism in Arabia 
after the Ma*rib disaster, In Somaliland, while on one of 
his Seventeen trins through Semaliland (London, 1900) p. <5, 
Major H. G. C, Swayne came across remnants of suca a seden- 
tary settlement which had been abandoned in favour of noma- 
dism only a few years earlier. 


102 atson, ‘NWistorical Backgroun,” p. i2Q. 
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mountainous region which he trayersed, Burtan mused upon the 
fact that a certain tree called Guraato by the "yulgar Somat” 
was Known to the “more learned" by fts Arabic name--Shajarat 
at-Zakkum, 1°? This affords a minor historical inference of 
2 not inconsequential interest. The use of the Arabic name 
to indicate a tree found well into the interfor suggests Arab 
penetration of, if not settlement in, these hightands and 
towns, And the argument appears alt the more convincing as 
there are in the area ruins of past settlement indicative of 
a vife-style quite different from the nomadic mode of exist- 
ence which the Somalis lead now. But as Joseph J. Pia argues 
“Arab{c is the language of culture and education" for the 
decidedly Islamic Somali society. And this application 
of Arabic appelTtation to trees by the cultivated Somalis ts 
only a manifestation of the dominance in the present Somali 
culture of the Arabico-Islamfc element over the pre-Islamic 
indigeneous Component which persists in an inferior status 
¥isea-vis the other, given some recognition jin Dr. Von 
Grunebaum’s vivid terms with “latitudinarian"” tolerance. / 2° 
Moreover, there are no inscriptions jin the cemeteries of 
these towns, and no elaborate tombs. And, very stgntficantly, 
— 
103purton, First Footsteps, p. 122. 
105 soseph dg. Pia, "language in Somalia," Linguistic 
Reporter: Newsletter of the Center for Aoplied Lingvistics, 
IT, S(Washington 0.C., June i960), pp. 1-2, 


10S c ostave E. Yon Grunebaum, Untty and Variety in Muslim 


Civilization (Chicago, 1955), p. 32. 
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106 What all this suggests 


the towns lack defensive planning, 
is that these settlements were certainly not the work af 
foreign Arab merchants. How else can one account for this 
sense of security and the absence of tombs and Arabic inscrip- 
tions? Finaily, the fact that these settlements, the material 
embodiment of the Arab influences, were so readily abandoned 
makes a relevant comment: namely, that the so-called superior 
Arab culture which has been held accountable for much of the 
presumed revolutionary disruptions, such as the "Somali con- 
quest of the Horn of Africa,” really never penetrated Somali 
culture very deeply. Or, more nlausibly as far as the inter- 
for was concerned, it had no reality at all. 

In a very general sense the growth of commerctfal ties 
between the Horn of Africa and Asiatic peoples may be seen 
as an instance of the essentfal unity of the Indian Ocean 
region, nurtured through the centuries by frequent contacts 
and cultural cross-fertilization across the maritime space, 
That the Arab element vis-a-vis other Asiatic elements in- 
volved in the trade of the Horn of Africa ultimately scored 
amore dominant influence upon the consciousness of the 
Somalis was also understandable, As a result of Arab over- 
seas enterprise and missionary labours, the whole of the 
Indian Ocean regfon, no doubt with local variations depending 
upon the degree of acceptance of Islam in each locality, ex- 
perfenced a certain amount of Arabization. The Somali Penin- 


Sula Was no exception to that all-encompassing fact. 
~NWbcurte, "Ruined Towns,” pp. 315-319. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Southwest Asians and State Formation 


in the Horn of Africa 9006-15605 A.D, 


To the Somali pastoralist, forever on the move with his 
flocks of sheep and goats and Jarge herds of camels in search 
of water and fresh pasture, a state of chiefdom with central 
political authority meant nothing, as indeed it does not even 
to this day. The idea itself was an unthinkable anathema. 

If anything, such a state with its limited territorial defi- 
nition 1 accorded with his need for unchecked nomadic wan- 
dering and would only hamper his quest far existence, instead 
of advancing it. The most basic functions of government--in- 
ternal security and defense against external) adgression--were 
somewhat imperfectly rendered for him by his membership in a 
clan of his immediate patrilineal kinsmen, and also by a 
"form of political contract", (heer}, which regulated all 
social relationships within the clan as weld as the clan's 
relations with other clans territorfally bordering on it. 
Political authority within the clan (as has been seen in 
Chapter One) was invested tn an advisory council] of elders-- 
the membership of which was frequently extended to ali the 
adult majes of the clan--who arbitrated internal disputes and 


1 
gave thejr advice on fssues requiring joint communal action, 





1 M, Lewis, Modern History, pp. 10-12. For a most 
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Besides the nomadic mode of existence there was one other 
factor which militated against the formation of state struc- 
tures in Somaliland; the poverty of the Somali environment. 
The question of whitch is primary to the other, military 
power or wealth, in the formation of states may be, Tike the 
question af the chicken and the egg, forever debated and 
never settled. But we know that they are mutuatly supportive 
in the breeding of ambition and are both essential require- 
ments for aspiring state builders. In the absence of. readity 
exploitable wealth the absence, for a tong time, of state 
formation in the Somali Peninsula can be appreciated. 

- “ And so despite thefr consciousness of a unifying shared 
cultural heritage which, as in the case of Ahmad Gurey's 
Jdihads against Abyssinta tn the sixteenth century and Sayyid 


c 2 
Muhammad Abdulla Hasan's Dervish movement in the twentieth 


Cn i 


penetrating analysis of the soctal system of the Somali nomad, 
however, refer to Or. Lewis’ other works: Poaple of the Horn 


of Africa; The Somali_Lineane System and the Total fencalogy; 
and especiaily A Pastoral Democracy. 

2 this is the man generally known to the outside wortd 
by the name whfch his enemies gave him--The Mad Muljah. He 
led an uprising against the British, Italians and Ethiopia 
in the first 20 years of this cantury. For details, see: 
1, M. Lewis, Modern History, Chapter Four; Jouval, Somali 
Nationalism, pp. 51-60; Robert L. Hess, “The ‘Mad Mulfah’ 
and Northern Somalia," JAK, ¥, 3 (1964), pp. 415-33 and 
"The Poor Han of Good--fuhammed Abdullah Hassan,” {fn Norman 
Re. Bennet fed.) Leadership in East Africa (Boston, 1968), 
E.R. Turton, "The Impact of Mohammed Abdille Hassan tn the 
East African Protectorate," JAH, X, 4 (1969), pp. 641-57; 
Ceruwlli, Somalia, [, pp. 153-56. 
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century, was occasionally expressed in brtef but violent 
bursts of pan-Somal{ nationalism, the Somalis never came, 
partially or wholly, under any sort of political scale super- 
ceding the clan before the nineteenth century.” 

Neither local traditions nor external sources have any 
recollection of states existing on the Somaift Horn of Africa 
before the arrival of Mustim Arab and other Southwest Asjan 
immigrant cotonists there. This is, af course, excepting 
ancfent Egyptian references to a Puntite king residing near 
Alla at the eastern tip of the Horn. The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea described a politically fragmented Horn of 
Africa with no central government, and for that matter no 
kingly authorities, consfsting of numerous independent smali 
communities under separate elderly chiefs.’ We get the same 
picture of political gragmentation on tne Horn of Africa 
from medieval sources describing Somali society.” 

For a while the southwest Asian immigrants to the Somali 
coasts, themselves having come from vartous tribal, political, 


and cultural backgrounds, could not agree on any form of 





Spesides the cotonial regimes there was at least one 
successful experiment at supra-clan state-building. This was 
the Obbia (Hobyo) Sultanate built by Sultan Yusuf Alf around 
1870, which lasted until its destruction by the Fascist 
Ttaljan regime in the 1920s. In the sixteenth century the 
Ajuran (a Somali clan) attempted a similar experiment in south- 
ern Somatiland, but it was more of a military conquest than 
a political hegemony and its authority was based on traditions 
hever universally accepted; hence its subsequent ready demise. 


Authe Periplus," p. 13. 


Spuyvendak, China's Discovery, p. 14; Yaqut, MuS jam al- 
Buldan, IV, p. 60e. 
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centratized authorities, Mogadishu alone, the most impor- 
tant Astatic community settlement on the Somalf coast, had 
thirty-nine Arab tribes settling there at different times ,© 
bestdes unknown numbers of Perstan groups from Fars and 
Khurasan regions of Iran.” There was an overriding need for 
them to organtze themselves polfttcatly and militarily for 
defense against nomadic encroachments upon their community, 
as well as agafnst pfratical maval attacks on their cities 
and their overseas commerce.” But in these circumstances of 
tribal divisions, religious sectarian antagonisms, and some- 
times cultural differences, the idea of a central government 
was, for a while at teast, aout of the question, From the 
tenth century, when the main immigrant groups arrived, to 
the thirteenth cantury there existed in Mogadishu a form of 
tribal confederacy in which the heads of the constituent 
tribes got together pertodicalty to discuss and decide on 
{ssues of mutual Interest, but otherwise with no kingly or 
centralized chiefly authorities. One of the constituent 
tribes in the confederacy, now claiming a noble Qahtani birth 
(nisbah}, imposed a certatn amount of hegemony over the other 
tribes, The Qahténis, we are told, settled at the city sfte 


gag a dg a a a i 


Scharif CAfdarus, Bughyat ‘1-Amal, p. 42; Cerulld, 
Somalia, 1, p. 14. 
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earlier than any other tribe, cleared its bushes, and then 


7 More 


welcomed other tribes to bulid the city with them, 
{mportantly, this tribe acquired a reputation for learning 
and ptety, and for this tts memers were honoured with the 
right to fill the offices of the city's judge (gadi} and {mam 
of the Cathedral Mosque (jami’) 2° Local manuscripts hint 
that above the tribal assembly, whitch was called into session 
only periodically, there might have been a senate of four 
representing the most powerful four tribal groups or alliances 
| in the town. |! This was essentially a plutocratic city 
government with the characteristic theocratic tinge of all 
Muslim regimes, a state in which the Tearned people of means 
lorded their wealth and knowledge over the poor and the un- 
lettered, and monopolized what little power the system affor- 
ded. This regime's concern with commerc? and Jearning soon 
attracted numerous Mustim merchants and itinerant saints from 
the Yaman, Hadramawt, Hijaz, Egypt and from Persia, thus con- 
tributing to the city's ethnic complexity and renown in the 
Islamic world where it was frequently menttoned, according 
to Tbn sa°id (¢. 1286), by merchants and travellers. 

This tribal confederacy was finally converted {in the 
second half of the thirteenth ‘century) into a sultanate with 


a hereditary dynasty by the election of Fakhr u-Din, a newly 





Sinid, p.l43 also Sharif °Aidarus, Bughyat ‘l-Amal, 
pp. 47, S6=57., 


1 
Obi, pp. 42, 57; also Cerulli, Somalia, I, p. 14, 


{bid, pp. 15, 39. 
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arrived immigrant belonging to an Arab tribe which was not 


one of the resident thirty-nine tribes of the city. 4 Be- 


Sides being a foreigner, who could not be identified with 

any of the contending tribal interests, Fakhr u-Din had the 
additional qualifications of religious piety and wealth--the 
two most Important criteria for election to political office. 
A Mogadishu manuscript dealing with the founding of the 
sultanate and Fakhr u-Din's election is explicit on the re- 
Vigious and property considerations involved in his election: 


Then _ came a stranger of the Bani Ghassan tribe 
calted Abu Bakr ibn Fakhr u-Din’”, a poor man with no 
property. He was, howeyer, married to a wealthy wife, 
the daughter of Sheikh “Abduljabbar, One day a poor 
man stood up in the Cathedral Mosque fjamiS7 and asked 
for = collection. But nobody paid him any attention. 
Then our Sheikhs al-Haj Husayn and al-Haj Musa oleaded 
on his behalf, but to no effect. The Sheikhs were 
saddened, whereupon Abu Bakr stook up and promised one 
hundred dirhams though knowing full well he did not 
have that amount. The Sheikhs were pleased and blessed 
him and then everybody went home. When Abu Bakr reached 
home his wife noticed that he was sad and the com- 

Fexfon of his face changed. /She asked him why he 

ooked so sad and pale and he told her what had happened 
at the Mosque and about the promise he made to the 

poor man but which he was not able to fulftll. She 

gave him the money for the poor man, and in that same 
night he found a mound of ambergris thrown out by the 
sea onto the shore.7... This {newly found? wealth made 
Abu Bakr welt-known tn the town. After that the Senate 
of four (Arba‘a Rukn}) met and decided to elect a Sultan. 
They 211 agregh.upon Fakhr u-Din whom they elected as 
their sultan. | 





sei hid, pp. 9, 14. 
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"There may be a clerical error here. According to 


Sharif “Aidarus's version of the manuscript (Bughyat i-Amal, 
p. 56) and even later on in this very copy the man is _reter- 
red to as Fakhr u-Din and not as the son of Fakhr u-Qin as 
stated here, Abu Bakr being his name-titte (kunyah). 


Meerulli, Somaija, I, pp. 24-15. There are numerous 
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The established tribes contested the nomination, each 
one of them clatming that they were entitled to 1t more than 
others, and especially voicing their opposition to the nomi- 
nation of the foreigner. They even challenged the rationale 
of forming a hereditary dynasty since for three centuries 
they had Mived without one. They insisted that if they ever 
needed one they would have elected one from among the Bani 
Qahtin who had always supplied thetr judges (gagi) and prin- 
‘cipal mosque prayer Jeaders {imam-Khatib}. At this point 
Fakhr u-Din proposed a compromise solution. He declared he 
would confirm the Bani Qahtan in their traditional offices 
of gadi and khatib, and tn addition he would appoint them 
as his administrative lieutenants, who would officiate at 
the naming ceremonies of newly born babies and oversee the 
sale of land and other deeds. With this compromise Fakhr 
u-Din was confirmed in office by all the tribes who, tradi{- 
tions insist, now realized that as a forefgner who had no 
tribal attachments he stood a better chance of dispensing 
fjustice more fairly than anybody else.t5 The tradition of 
the “wise stranger”, the pious, wealthy, knowledgeable, 
skilled or noble foreigner who makes good in local polttics 
is a theme of frequent recurrence in African political 

. ~. 


= © -= 


coptes of this document in private hands in Mogadishu, and 
in checking several of them against Cerulli's version this 
writer found no discrepancy whatsoever. 


WStpid, p. 15. 
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oo 

history 25) Traditions are mute on this point, but tt seems 
that conditions in the city were unsettled immediately before 
Fakhr u-Din’s election, thus enabling this sudden and drastic 
change in the political system, 

According to Dr. Cerutli, this dynasty lasted for three 
centurfes unti it was overthrown in the sixteenth century | 
by another, the Muzaffar, which was like its pred€cessor in 
claiming Arab descent. However, the picture we conceive 
from outside reports as well as written and oral internal 
sources 4§ much more complicated than that and points to the 
persistence of much less stable conditions and to a succes- 


sfJon of short-lived Somali and Asiatic dynasties. In the 





16, number of cases in point are: 1) The Somali clan 
ancestors who are invariably said to have been examples of 
such gifted foreigners and usually of noble descent. Witness 
_ the traditions (only a few samples} reproduced in Cerulli, 

Somalia, II} op. 251-53; M. Lawrence, A Tree for Povert 

(New York, 1970}, pp. 138-46; 2) The talented mhunter, Ilunga 
Hbil{, whose progeny succeeded to the crown of the Luba in 
J. Vansina, Kingdoms of the Savanna (Madison, 1968), p. 71; 
Bayajidda, the man from:Baghdad, who killed the evil snake 
and then gave rise to the Hausa nation and states in C. C. 
Ifemesta, “States of the Central Sudan,” J. F. Ade. Ajayi 
and I. Espie feds.) A Thousand Years of West African History 
{Ibadan, 1965), pp. 91-92;(¢4) tbegha, the skilled hunver, 
who was welcomed by the Shambaa and instalied as their chief 
in $. Feterman, The Shambaa Kingdom {Nadison, 1974}, Chapter 
Two and Three. For myths surrounding thea founding of the 
Forest States, i.e. Benin and the Yoruba consult Ajayi and 
‘Esple (eds.) Thousand Years, pp. 188, 193; also see R. S. 
O'Fahey, "Slavery and the Stave trade in Dar Fur," JAH, XIV, 
1 (1973), pp. 29-43, for a similar tradition in Dar Fur of 
the Sudan Republic. 





V eerullt, Somalia, I, p. 136. 
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following pages I shatl attempt to reconstruct Mogadishu and 
southern Somaltland's political history and to podnt out the 
role of the Asfans in these events, 
In the first half of the thirteenth century the popula- 
tion of Mogadishu was reported to have consisted totally of ! 
_ foreign white (presumably Arab and Persian} settlers. 18 | 
“ Politically, the city was stil] under the rule of the tribal 
chiefs. Sometime during the second half af that Same cen- 
tury the sultanate of the Fakhr u-Din dynasty replaced the 
tribal order. When fbn Battuta visited the city in the 
fourteenth century, the Fakhr u-Din Arab family was no Jonger 
in power. In {tS place reigned a Somali, bearing the tittle 
of Sheikh instead of sultan.!? furthermore, Ibn Battuta, 


who visited both Zaila° and Mogadishu and claimed that the 





18) gut, Mu°jam al-Buildan, 4, p. 602. 


we 


19 bn Battuta, Rihlat, p. 254. Despite Ibn Battuta's 
specific statement that the reigning Sultan was “originally 
of the. Barbar,” some authorities such as Dr. Cerulld still 
insist he Was an Arab descendant of Fakhr u-Din. J. 5. 
Trimingham suggested that this ruler was non-Somali and from 
southeast Ethiopia, and H. Neville Chittick opined that he 
was most probably a member of a now forgotten Bantu natton 
then resident in the area, (See Chapter Three, footnote 81). 
It appears, however, that their views are conditioned by 
their previous commitment to the orthodox interpretation of 
Somali origins--that is tn the north. [In light of al- © 9° * 
Idrisi‘s report that Marka and Brava were "Barbar" towns in 
his time, ibn Said's often quoted remark about Marka being 
the cap{tal of the'Hawtye ‘Somali, Ibn Battuta‘'s report, and 
the recent theories about the Somalis’ origins in the south, 
the present writer differes with Chittick and Trimingham, 
It 1s interesting to note that Chittick argues ("The East 
African Coast, Madagascar and the Indian Gcean," p. 189} 
that Ibn @attuta had not mentioned "anything that would indi- 
cate the presence of hunting or pastoral people on the coast, 
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Barbar country extended between these two towns, failed to 
notice any difference in their populations. It seems reason- 
able to suggest, then, that sometime during the fifty years 
separating Fakhr u-Din's accession from Ibn Battuta's visit 
the town must have been overrun by nomadic Somalis and poli- 
tical power wrested from the colonists, 

If this suggested revision is correct, despite these 
dynastic changes the state must have persisted in {ts oti- 
garchic form, for a remarkable degree of continuity is ab- 
served with nomadic elements now adapting to the ways and 
life-style of the settled peopie. Trade was, as in the days 
of Yagut's report, jealously guarded and under strict contra! 
by the state. When a ship arrived, the Sheikh's officers 
used to board it to find out its port of origin and take 
inventory of its contents and passengers. Only after this 
was done were the passengers allowed to go onshore. No 
foreign merchant was allowed to buy or sell without the super- 


20 


vision of one of the citizens. Whether the king ftmposed 


taxes on trade or not {though ft 1s difficult to see how he 
could otherwise meet the expenses of state) and whether 


currency was used or goods were exchanged through simple 


a 


though Ibn Battuta specifically stated (Rihlat, Pp. 253) that 
the inhabitants of Mogadishu “own many camels af whom they 
slaughter two hundred everyday and many sheep/goats". What 
4s more indicative of pastoralism, we may ask, than the 


possession of camels and sheep/goats in plenitude? 


20ibn Battuta, Rihlat, p. 23. 
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barter cannot be ascertained from Ibn Battuta's report.** 


One noticeable change, as evidenced by the ruler’s as- 
sumption of the religious titte Sheikh in preference to the 
secular Sultan, was the growth in the power of the religious 
element in the state, Ibn Battuta was impressed by the re- 
spect extended to the tearned by both the Sheikh and the 
populace. As a travelling scholar he himself was lodged, to 
his pleasant surprise, at the students" hostel as guest of 
the gadi and feasted throughout his stay at state expense. 
Hone other than the gadi, not even ministers of state or 
military commanders, could boast the honour of sitting next- 
to the Sheikh on the royal platform, and it was oniy the 
fuqaha® (jurisconsults) and the ©Ulema' {the learned} who 
sat with the shetkh, separate from everybody else, for the 
afternoon chat following the concluston of the Friday pray- 


ers? 


Ibn Battuta found Mogadishu to be a very prosperous state. 
He especially marvelled at the plentifulness of food supplies: 
meats, poultry, cereals, fruits, and vegetables were consumed 


dn large quantities by the people of Mogadishu. A citizen 


wm 





2154 his “East African Coin Finds and their Historicai 
Signiffcance,” JAK, FE, 1(1960), pp. 31-43 and “Coins from 
Mogadishu,* Numismatic Chronicle, seventh series, III {1963}, 
pp. 179-2-0, G. S$. P. Freeman-Grenville asserts, though not 
very convincingly, that Mogadishu was minting fts own coinage 
from early fourteenth century on. 


e2tbn Battuta, Riblat, p, 256. 
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of Mogadishu, asserted Ibn Sattuta, could consume as much 
as several ordinary people ate. Consequently they tended 
to grow fat. The houses were furnished with "carpets and 
stuffs of Egyptian and Jerusalem make," and the people lib- 
erally wore perfumes from Damascus.°? 

Polfttically, Ibn Battuta testified to the development of 
{Incipient monarchy with offices, functions, titles, and dis- 
tinctfons of the hierarchical structures clearly defined. 
The distinctions between the ruler and the ruled were also 
clearly drawn. It was a state strongly influenced by, and 
a probably conscipusly modelled after, oriental forms of gov- 
ernment, and obviously sporting the trappings and the regal 
splendour of orienta) courts. The sujtan walked in proces- 
ston under a stlken canopy topped by a golden bird. In front 
of him marched soldiers, ministers and the “ulema. It was 
more like @ Persian court than an Arab chieftaincy. 

From then until the sixteenth century local manuscripts 
speak of a serfes of less known dynasties, usually headed by 
Somalized families, but who were nevertheless perpetuating 
the names of their orfginal homes in Arabia or Persia. The 
first one to come to power called itself Arab, tracing its 
origin origin to Halwan in Iraq. The exact date of the dy~ 
masty's accession {s not known but fis generally taken to 


have occurred about one hundred years after the foundation 
a 


23 
thid, pp. 254-256. 
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of the sultanate. The founding family hailed from Narka, 
which though previously being only a satellite of Mogadishu 
had mow become the capital of the Banaadir and this regime. 
The sultan himself, it is said, resided in Mogadishu, but 
his chief officers remained behind in Marka and also in a 
string of newly established stations on the coastal stretch 
between the two cities. These stations were founded evi- 
dently for the sake of facilitating speedy communication bet- 
ween the capital and the sultan In Mogadishu." 
In contrast to the material abundance and splendour which 
Ibn Battuta witnessed in Mogadishu during the previous regime 
the Halwani period was characterized by hardshtps and severe 
privations. Traditional historians attributed the shortages 
oceurring at the time to the miserliness of the Halwani sul- 
tans who, it was said, hoarded thetr gold and buried it in 
the ground and would not spend it even on necessities. They 
ate only dry bread and wore rough ciothing, and would never 
entertain the idea of spending any of their gold to relieve 
the citizens’ plight.°°? More plausibly, the regime, which 





e4chartf# CAidarus, Bughyat ‘1-Amal, 9. 83. The village 
of Gondarshe near Marka was supposed to have been founded at 
that tfme and was the residence of the chief vizier, Of 
tourse, the rise of &@ regional town to the posittfon of lea- 
dership is not unique to the Banaadir: witness the Tanzanian 
coast where the early families of the Shirazi dynasty had 
ruled from Mafia before the Kilwan family took over. Even 
after this the Mafians continued to exercise great influence, 
twice installing one of their men in, or actually conquering, 
Kilwa. About the Kilwa-Mafia Shirazi dynasty consult 
Chittick, “The East African Coast, Madagascar and the Indian 
Gcean," pp. 202-204. 


€5Sharlf CAidards, Sughyat '1-Amai, pp. 83-84. According 
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represented an urban rebellion against the countryside and 
in the process drove the Somali dynasty of Ibn Battuta's 

day out of office, was most likely subjected to an economic 
biockade and boycott by the nomads and farmers, and its in- 
terlor caravan trade continually harried with assaults. Such 
Internal pressures would have cofneided with external prob- 
Jems stemming from the rise of Kilwa from the end of the 
thirteenth century following the deposition of the Shirazis, 
whase trade used to be focused on Mogadishu, and the assump- 
tion of power by the Mahdalf? family which was ctaiming ori- 
gin in, and trading with, the Yaman. The Mahdali not only 
monopolized the Sofala gold trade, but they also excluded 
Mogadishu from it altogether by trading directly with their 
kinsmen in the Yaman, thus bypassing and partially impover- 
{shing Mogadishu from the 1330s on.°® This contraction in 
the city's fortunes naturally necessitated some rationing 
and stringent measures against wasteful spending. Very 
ilkely, there were cutbacks in the Jiberal] state expenditure 
of former times on the Tearned and the numerous itinerant 
priests. It was a policy which, sound as it might seem to 


an econamist or a statesman, was liable to solicit the wrath 


to Sharff CAidaris the stinginess of the Halwant rulers was 
such that today in the Sanaadir an excessively miserly per- 
son 15 atways |}ikened to a Halwani. This writer, however, 
could not verify this claim. The traditions regarding the 
difficulties of this dynasty are also reproduced aimost ver- 
batim in Hindi, Tartkh as-Sumal, p. 29, 


26chittick, "The East Coast, Madagascar and the Indtan 
Ocean,” PP. 204-207, , 
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of the beneficiarfes of the state gifts--the Sulema'--, a 
class which had a monopolistic claim upon the use of the 
pen. 

Towards the end of this dynasty the problem of shortages 
was compounded by severe droughts which killed off much 
livestock and caused prices for meat to rise to prohibitive 
levels. [t also reduced agricultural production to star- 
vation standards.°" These events and the generally harsh 
times accompanying this regime were reported fn Mecca by a 
Lamu judge (qadi) on a pilgrimage trip (haj) in A.H. 839 {A. 
D. 1435). "Since the year 800 (1398 A.D.}," reported the 
Lamu judge, "baboons had taken possession of Mogadishu, and 
used to rob the inhabftants of their food". on one occaston, 
continued the judge, the officers “prostrating themselves 
according to custom before the Sultan who was standing in 
his window,” were surprised by a baboon in the Sultan’s 
piace, 78 Under these circumstances no regime could last 
very long. 

Around the middle of the fifteenth century a new dynasty | 


called the Zuznt and as shown by its name boasting origins 





in Persian Khurasan took over the reins of state in Moga- 
dishu. The founder, who is frequently described in the 


Tocal manuscripts as a despicable tyrant, appears to have 





27shartf CAidaris, Bughyat 'T-Amal, p. 84; Hindf, Tarfkh 
as-SGmal, p. 29. a 


1 captain C. H. Stigand, The Land of Zinj (London, 1913), 
p. 12. 
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been a military strongman who rose to power in the wake of 
the civil unrest during the last years of the Halwani dynas- 
ty, and to have subsequently preserved his power by force of 
arms only, thus alienating the yocal Sulena'. His military 
background and connections are proven by his neglect of agri- 


e3 During the less than half century 


Culture and commerce, 
of this family's rule the city experienced a certain amount 
of economic decline and cultural decadence, and social un- 
rest accompanied by political instability. To agqaravyate the 
situation persistent drought continued to be a major factor 
in the history of the town. What ts constantly described by 
the toca] manuscripts a% droughts and lack of prosperity, 

for which the misrule of the dynasties is parttally held res- 
ponsible, might have been the continued worsening of the 
town's trade position following its exclusion from the gold 
trade by Kilwa early in the fourteenth century and the sub- 
sequent rise of the vigorous state of Mombasa in the fif- 
teenth century. 

In the last quarter of the fifteenth century an appa- 
rently affluent and therefore socially prominent family fron 
Persfan Fars (Shirazi) replaced the Khurasantan tyranny. How 
this change of regime was effected is not stated by the 


lecal manuscripts, but the Shirazis who posed, {t 15 stated, 





29This detail and much of the information regarding 
Mooadishu's dynasties are taken from Sharif SAtdarus's 
collection af Banaadir manuscripts which are reproduced in 


his Bughyat 'I-Amal, pp. 83-85, 
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as peaceable traders soon took advantage of thelr newly 

gained political power and enriched themselves at the expense 
of the populace, Taking thetr lessons from previous droughts 
they used to buy agricultural crops cheaply at harvest times, 
store them in underground silos, and then sell them later on 


70 This policy of hoar- 


at much hiaher monopolistic prices. 
ding created artificial] famine conditions similar, in effect, 
to those created by the natural droug!lt cycles of the Hal- 
want era. These unnecessary shortages created near star- 
vation conditions in which the state came close to being 
ruined. One aspect of this regime which scmewhat dilutes 

the chroniclers' invective against Jts rule was Its concern 
with the promotion of religqtous interests and institutions. 

A few Banaadir manuscripts also mention an Eayptian 
regime which did not tong endure, but which similarly con- 
tributed significantly to the advancement of Islamic learn- 
ing, especially through the construction of mosques and 
schools (madaris). 2) Unfortunately, there are no outside 
written sources or internal oral traditions which corro- 
botate these manuscripts, It is possible they were refer- 
ring to the regime of an Egyptian governor or mayor under 
one of these dynasties and not to a proper dynasty. In any 
case, Egyptian presence {n the Banaadir has been attested to 

S0Ibid, pp. 84-85, 

Slibid, p. 85, 
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trayellers?¢ to the area, and the pessibility of one of them 
becoming governor of the canital or chief vizier of the sul- 
tan‘*s government is not out of the question, 

In the closing years of the fifteenth century, or early 
in the sixteenth century, the city was brought into respec- 
table order and given a new lease on political stability by 
the rise to power fn it of the Muzaffar dynasty, Much more 
Somatized than its predecessors, and partially dependent on 
the economic, and probably military, support of the interior 
somalis, this dynasty gave the city over a century of peace, 
political stability and economic prosverity., For much of 
these accomplishments the Muzaffar dynasty depended upon the 
goodwill and solidarity of the Ajuran Somalis, who had some 
kinsmen settled in Mogadishu and who at about the same time 
that the Muzaffar came to power tn the city had built thetr 
own state in the lower Shabeelle river valley. The Ajuran 
experimented with entarged political scale, occupying an 
area extending from Brava in the southeast to the middle 
Shabeelle valley in the northwest, and from Hobyo (Obhbia}) in 


34 


the northeast to Baardheere in the southwest, They might 





Serpn Battuta, Rihlat, p. 254, states that Ibn al-Burhan, 
the qadi of Maégidishu, was an Egyptian. The Kitab az-Zurnui 


=_— 


{Cerulli, Somalia, I, 9. 235} also talks about Egyptians set- 


—_———: 


tling around Kismayo dn southern Somaliland, 


337, M. Lewis, Modern History, p. 24, 
Shartf “Aidards, Aughyat "V-fimal, p. 99. Traditions 


a4 


which the present author encountered in the area chronicle 
the same detafi: a) Interview with Sheikh Ahinad Waasuye and 
Sheikh Faatah Gaabow, Mahaas, 16 September, 1972; b) On 
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jts trade wifh the interior, and his comments on the people 
furnish us with a rare insight into the mixed ethnic compsi- 
tion of the city's population: 
It has a king over ft, and 15s a place of great 

trade in merchandise. Ships come there from the king- 

dom of Cambay and from Aden with stuffs of all kinds, 

and with spices. And they carry away from there much 

gold, ivory, beeswax, and other things unon which they 

Hake a profit. In this town there is plenty of meat, 

Wheat, barley, and horses, and much fruit; it is a very 

rich place. ATl the people speak Arabic; they are 

dusky, and black, and some of then white. 2 

Most of the Banaadir coast was included in the Sultanate 
of Mogadishu, and because of Mogadishu’s prosperity and wide 
commercial connections the Banaadir coast cities came to be 
known collectively as Magadish (plural of Naqdashu). 28 Brava, 
however, where there were settiements of Somali and Southwest 
Asian groups, maintained its own separate Identity, It evol- 
ved its own tribal confederacy similar to the pre-dynastic 
government of Mogadishu. frail traditions imply that the city 
might have been conquered by, and annexed to, the Ajuran Sul- 


tanate.>* But, even if that was the case, Brava must have 





STiniad, Dp. 16; reproduced in Documents on the Portuguese 


in Mozambique and Central Africa, 1497-1840, V {Lisboa,1966), 
p. 381. 








—38eustiain, Watha°g, p. 184; Sharif “Aidarus, Buohyat_‘1- 
Rmal, p. 31. The territorial influence of the Mogadisnu 
Sultanate In the fifteenth century can be better appreciated 
by the fact that its forces were inctuded on one oecasion 
(hattie of Gomut, 1445) in a grand Muslim alliance against 
King Zar’a Ya'qob of the Ethiopian Christtan State. For 
details see: a} Cerull{, Somatia, [, p. 136: b) Taddesse 
Tamrat, “Ethiopia, The Red Sea and the Horn,” in Ratand Oliver 


(ed,) The Cambridge History of Africa, II] (few York, 1977}, 
p- 155 


55. 
39sharif CAfdarus, Bughyat ‘I-Amal, p. 99, 
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Secured a certain amount of autonomy, for the Portugu2se 
found it early in the sixteenth century under the rule of 
twelve elders representing the constituent tribes of the 
city's copulation. — This report was confirmed jess than a 
generation later by Duarte Barbosa who described it as a 
*town of the Moors, well-walled, and built of good houses of 
stone and whitewash ... jit has not got a king; 1t 1s governed 
by its elders, they being honourcd ana respectable persons. 

Such 1s the picture one gains from the mutually supportive 
external and internal written sources. What about jtocal oral 
traditions? In general, the locai traditions confirm these 
written reports, though as might be expected they are fre- 
quently confused as regards detail and in the order of succes- 
sion of these dynasties. Contrary to the written records, 
which speak first of a federation of thirty-nine Arab tribes 
followed by the Fakhr u-Din dynasty, most of the oral tradi- 
tions maintain that the first inhabitants of Mogadishu as 

42 


well as tts first dynasty were Shirazi Persians. At times 


they even mention dynasties not verified by the written 





40 soa0 de Barros, Becades da Asta, 1, Book VITI, Chapter 
1¥, as reproduced in Freécian-grenville, The Medieval History ° 


_- —-— —_—> Sr _ —— 


of the Coast of Tanganyika, pp. 31-32; Guillain, Vatha’ iq, P- 


_—— —S oe 


55, also quoting de Barros. 








§lgarros, Description, p. 15, 


A2cerulli, Somalia, I1, pp. 237-238, 245-247; also . 
Chittick, “The East Coast, Madagascar and the Indian Ocean, 
p. 200, dDased upon Cerulli's collection. 
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‘Mterature) In their general content, however, the tradi- 
tions do verify the successton of a number of short-}ived 
dynasties of Arab, Persian, and Somali origins. Furthermore, 
from these traditions it becomes evident that the Persian 
element on the Banaadir was greater numerically, and poli- 
tically more influential, than the Arab records would have 
us believe. Finally, the oral traditions confirm the report- 
ed alliance and friendlyrelations between the Muzaffar dynas- 
ty on the on the coast and the Ajuran state in the hinter- 
Jana. 4 

And so the Southwest Asfan immigrants not only gave rise 
directly to a number of city governments of varying forms 
and stages of development on the Banaadir coast, but also 
through their commerical connections with the fnterior they 
helped create in the hinterland conditions conducive to the 
rise of political formations different from; and superceding, 
the traditional Somati tribal forms of political association. 
The Ajuran state was the first, and the most iliustrious, of 
a mumber of such political formations inspired by the pre- 


sence of the Astatics on the Banaadir. 


_-— In the western region of the Guif cf Aden coast the pro- | 


cess of state formation coincided with the spread of Istam 
a 


436 9. the Madagan Arab dynasty which supposedly succeed- 


ed the Shirazi family. From this name the family's Arab 
identification is clearly of doubtful authenticity. 


| §aeerulll, Somalia, II, po. 245-246, 
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and the growth of Arab economic and cultural interests there. 
Somalia, Afars, Arabs and istamized Ethiopians (Jabarta) had 
al} participated in the commerce and politics of the area, 
which was nevertheless ctearly dominated, tn cultural tn- 
fluence if not numerically, by the Arab element. This can 
be explained by the Indentification people made between Islam 
and the Prophet with the Arabs, The growth of Arab commercial 
interests in eastern Ethiopia and Zaila® region led in the 
closing years of the ninth century to the rise of a state 
headed by a Muslim dynasty claiming descent from the Meccan 
tribe of Ban? Makhzum. This Mudhzimi dynasty ruled one of a 
number of Muslim principalities gradually spreading their 
influence inland from coastal bases until] by the beginning 
of the fourteenth century they spread to form a crescent 
round the eastern and southeastern borders of the Ethfopian 
Christian state.” By A.D. 1289 the Asma” dynasty of Ifat 
(Awfat), also of eastern Shoa, toppled the Makhzilmis and soan 
after brought under its contro] other principalftties, inciud- 
ing Mora and the Zaila® based emirate of “Adal. With this 
—_. 
incorporation of Zaila’ in the state of Ifat, the Somalis of 
Sagal joined, and occasionally played a decisive role in, 
the struggle between Islam and Christianity for dominance In 
the Horn of Africa. Appearing between the ninth and the 


thirteenth centuries these states varied Jn number and 


407 imingham, Islam in Ethiopia, pp. 66-67. 
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{mportance at different times. By the fourteenth century, 
c c 
according to aj- Umari, who interviewed Sheikh Abdallah az- 
ae _ em ae 
Zatta lt, these states numbered seven. Of these [fat, which 
¢ c 
included Mora and Adal (whose capital of Zafila was already 
the most important emporium for the Christian state) within 
4f 
{ts territorial domain, was the most important. in fact, 
c 
the fame of Zafla abroad (as the outlet for the important 
Ethtopfan trade and the embarkation point for Northeast 
African Muslims travelling for learning and pilgrimage to 
the Muslim JYands) was already such that the whole region of 
western Somaliland-eastern Ethiopia was known in Egypt and 
Syria as “the country of Zaita-2" though It was only one of 
. . —_— wee ee 7 
the ports of this hinterland.” A century jJater the term 
“Fand of Zaija* was extended so as to include the whole of 
the Somat Peninsula and the Islamized portions of southeast- 
ern Ethiopia. Al Magrizi writes: . 
. 
The tength of the land of Zaila® is by Tand as well 
1 as by sea about two months journey and its width 1s more 
than two months fjourney/. However, it #5 largely desa- 
Tate country and uninhabited. The inhabited portion is 
in Vength the distance of 43 days journey and in width 


40 days. It fs divided into seven kingdoms, viz; Awfat, ' 
Dawaro, Arabtni, Hadya, Sharkha, Bali, and Dara.°” ~ 





S50 Fadl Allah al-“umari, Masalik al-Absar fi Mamalik 
al-Amsar, translated and annotated with an introduction by 


Gaudefroy-Demombynes, I (Paris, 1927], pp. 1-2; Abi al-‘Abbas 

Ahmad at-Qalashandi, Kitab Subh al-A‘sha, ¥ (Cafro, 1915), 
Bp. 332-333, who called Sheikh’ Abdallah by the name of 
Abdulmu'min. 


4? 
PP. 6. 
"8 nta, p. 6. 


al-“Umari, Masatik at-Absar, p. 4; al-Maqrizt, at-Itmam, 
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These were essentially trading states and in their com- 
petitton, despfte their being co-rel{fgionists, they jostied 
each other for commercial favours from the Ethiopian Emperor, 
who naturally took advantage of their divisions and dominated 
them ali, even imposing annual tribute of cloth and other 
goods.” The Ethiopian domination of the divided Muslim pri- 
neitpalities was so effective that, according to al~"umari, 
the contending rival sons and relatives of a deceased Muslim 
prince would compete for the Ethiopian king's favours with 
gifts and pledges of loyalty, whereupon the Christian king 
confirmed in office only those he felt were amenable to his 
dictation. In 1376 Haqq ad-Din Il of Ifat rebelled against 
‘the Ethiopians and initiated a cycle of hastflities which a 
century and a half later culminated in a full-fledged jihad. 
In Tess than ten years Haqq ad-Din fought twenty-five encoun- 
ters, only te lose his Jife tn battle in A.H. 776 (A.D. 
137475)?! His brother and successor, sa°d ad-Din It (A.D. 
1375-1415} fought more like a crusader than a rebel and even 
gained some tnitial successes. But in the end he, too, was 
vanguished, losing his life fm action. <Al-Maqrizi’s descrip- 
tion of the final struggles of this sultan reveals clearly 
the saintly aura which has developed in popular Huslim memo- 


ries around sad ad-Din If: 


* ibid, p. 6; 21-CUmart, Masdlik al-Abgar, p. 2. 
BO bid, p. 19, 
61 


al-Magqrizi, al-Ilmam, p. 21. 
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With Sa°d ad-Din were jurisconsults, dervishes, 
peasants,and aJl the inhabitants of the country. They 
al} made a death-convenant. A fierce battle took place 
between them. Four hundred godly Shaikhs, each with 
his ablutton jug and having under him a great number of 
dervishes, fell martyrs. The.slaughter of the Muslims 
continued until the maicrity had, perished and the 
remainder were broken to pieces. 

Following the rout of his army Sa°d ad-Din fled in the direc- 
tion of Zaila*, hotly pursued by the Ethioptan army. He took | 
refuge in the island which stil? bears his name just off 
c | 
daila , where he was captured and executed in A.D. 1415. 
c ; 
With the death of Sa d ad-Din the State of Ifat disappeared 
53 , 
altogether. 
: € - 
~ $a d ad-Din's ten sons now crossed over to the Yaman 
where they were welcomed and honoured by Anmad ibn at-Ashraf, 
king of al-Yaman, and then sent back equipped with suppilles 
to resume the struggie. The name of the Sultaate was changed 
. to “adal and its headquarters moved to Dakar, southeast of 
Harar near Fiyambiro, away from Ethiopian ravages. It was 
this state which after 3 century of minor border skirmishes 
finally took the struggle in the sixteenth century to jihadic 
proportions and under the leadership of the resourceful imam 


‘Ahmad Gurey (Gran) brtefly turned the tables upon the Ethiop- 


fan kingdom. 





Sethid, p. 133 this translation 4s by Trimingham, who 
quotes it in Islam in Ethiootfa, p. 74. 

B3in his "Ethiopia, the Red Sea and the Horn," pp. 148- 
151, Taddesse Tamrat begins the disappearance of [fat with 


the movement of its capital by Haqq ad-Din from Ifat to the 
es yet unidentified Wahal sometime in the 1360s, 
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From the ensuing conflicts there emerged a new class 

of Kusiim Anirs, hardened warriors, who were more committed 
to the Sihad than were the traditional leaders and who began 
to depend for recruits more and more upon the newly converted 
nomadic Somalis and Afars. Throughout this period a struggle 
was going on between two distinct forces and interests within 
the state. The traditional, urban, commercially minded elite 
were being challenged by the jihadists and the nomadic groups 
"with whom the Jihad ranked as the primary duty of Islam", 54 
By the beginning of the sixteenth century political power had 
for all] practical purposes passed on to the emerging leaders 
and their nomadic supporters. Trimingham suggests that these 
Amirs “began by carving out for themselves princiscalities with- 
tn the Sultanate of “adal itseif in the regions between Harar 
and the sea and relegated the Walasma” dynasty to the posia 


tion of nominal rulers”.>> Shihab ad-Din, the Arab Faqih 


54s eimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, p. 81; Taddesse Tamrat, 
"Ethiopia, the Red Sea and the Horn,” p. 148. Observing the 
split of Haqq ad-Din Ii and his brother §a°d ad-Din with the 
pacifist policies of their grandfather, Ali b. Sabr ad-Din, 
as Welt as the brothers‘ vigorous prosecution of the war 
against Ethiopia, Tamrat thinks that the class cleavage with- 
{n the state had begun before the relocation of the capital 
in Wahal. It appears, however, as he himseif points aut in 
this Same work (pp. 145-146), that the nomadic supoorters 
of the new leaders did not figure in the affairs of the 
Muslim state in any positive manner before the end of the 
fourteenth century. In factsit was the very descendants 
of Hagqq ad-Din and Sand ad-Oin who were being challenged by 
the jihadists for thetr worldliness and lack af religious 
zeal. The new teaders came from commoner classes. 


557 esmingham, Istam in Ethtopia, p. 80; JTamrat, 
“Ethiopta, the Red Sea and the Horn,” pp. 166-170. 
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who chronicled imam Ahmad Gurey’s wars, described the si- 
tuation in “Adal just before the beginning of hostilities: 
It was the custom in the country of Sad ad-Din 
that every Amir had nower to prosecute or withhold, 
action, to carry out raids, and to make holy war. 

It appears that besides championing a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war, the new groups believed in a strong 
government which would enforce a more austere JVife and strict 
adherence to the precepts and basic tenets of Islam. The 
Older groups, on the other hand, were not concerned so much 
about the morality of the citizenry as they were about peace 
and commercial prosperity. Two regimes which succeeded each 
Other in a five years period before Ahmad Gurey will iTlust- 
rate the point. The first was headed by al-Jarad Abun {bn 
Adash, one of the new leadership, who 

re-established law and order, affirming the right and 

forbidding the wrong. He exterminated highway robbers, 

forbade drinking carousals, gambling and dancing with 
drums, in cansequence of which the country prospered, 

He loved the Ashraf {descedants of the Prophet}, juris- 


consults, derishes and Shaikhs. He really controlied 
the country and cared for his subjects. 





The second is that of his murderer and successor, Sultan Abu 
Bakr ibn Muhammad and a member of the Walasma® dynasty. 


He ruined the country; highway robbery and drunken 
Carcusals ypeappeared, In his time hts subjects used 





«Shihab ad=DTn. Ahmad ibn Abdulqddir_Sbn $314 ibn 
Uthman al-dizani, Arab Faqih, Tuhfat az-Zaman or Futuh ale 
Habasha ed, by F. HW. Shaltut,-(Cairo, 19 » pp. la-l4, 
trans. by Trimingham, who quotes it in his islam fn Ethiopia, 
Dp. 0. 


57 arab Faqih, Futuh al-Habasha, pp. 6-7, quoted in 
Trimingham, Istam in Ethiopia, pp. 84-85, 
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to hold up travellers and plunder them. Vices re- 

tena reusetees Bene in his time could get restitution 
The writer of these two passages was one of the learned men 
in Ahmed Gurey's retinue, and obviously a partisan of the re- 
volutionary faction in “Adal. But the ideological divergence 
between the two contending forces fn the state comes out 
clearly from these otherwise partial statements. Religtous 
zeal and resistance to Christian rule were the ideological 
weapons which the new leaders employed against the commercial- 
ly ortented, urban, and less warlike old guard. 

Be that as ft may, the outcome of this passage of power 
to the militant group was an all-out jihad (1527-1543) against 
the Christian Ethfopian kingdom. In 1527 Imam Ahmad ibn 
Ibrahim al-Ghazi (1506-43) caused the murder of Sultan Abu 
Bakr fbn Muhammad and installing a puppet in his place as- 
sumed leadership in the state of “Adal. In that same year 
Ahmad ordered the discontinuation of the payment of the hated 
annual tribute to the king of Ethtoptan and soon thereafter 
the inevitable war was on. With a force largely of nomadic 
Somali and SAfar groups, but also including many other Muslim 
Abyssinftan natfonalities as well as Arabs, Ahmad Gurey in- 
vaded the territory of the Ethiopian kingdom in 1527. He 
scored a series of quick victories and, encouraged by these 
fnitial triumphs, marched steadily deeper into the heartland 
of Abyssinian kingdom. By the latter part of 1530s the 





SSinid, p. 85, quoting from Arab Faqih, Futuh a]-Habasha, 
p. 7. 
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Imam's forces had overrun the whole of the Abyssinian High- 
lands, forcing conversions, burning down churches, and des» 
troying al] other symbols of Christianity.” For almost five. 
years the Ethiopian king was “a hunted fugitive, harried from 
one mountain fastness to another; from Tigrai through Wagara, 
Dambya, Begamder, Gojam, and back again to Tigrai", °° 

In 1535 the reigning king, Lebna Dengel (1508-40), sent 
_a a delegation to Rome) and the king of Portugat appealing for 
military assistance against the fnvading Muslims. It took 
“six years for the Portuguese to respond and the contingent 
of 400 Portuguese musketeers arrived in 1541, one year after 
-Lebna Dengel's death. With the arrival of the Portuguese 
reinforcement the Ethfopians regained morale and, rallying 
thetr forces again for the war, were able with Portuguese 
Support to inflict two defeats upon the Muslims fn 1542, 
imam Ahmad, now realizing the effect of Firearms in the war, 
wrote for help ta the Turkish Pasha of ZabTd, who sent him 
a reinforcement of 900 musketeers and ten cannon. 61 With 
these the Imam engaged the Portuguese, killing more than 
half of the contingent, including the commander and many of 


the other leaders in the first battle. Soon after this 


‘ 





59 
An eyewitness account of the war and the devastations 


the Christians suffered are contained in Shihab ad-Din's 


FutOh al-tHabasha., 


60, imingham, 1 Islam in Ethfopia, p. 87. 


Gl inda, p. 89; A contemporary hadrami chronicler 


{Sergeant, The Portuguese off_the South Arablan Coast, pp. 
102-103) matntains that the Portu Portuguese reinforcement to 
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Victory, either "thinking that his position was now unassail- 
able, ne" or fearing Turkinsh ambitions, the Imam quickly 

paid off the Turks and sent them back home. A contemporary 
Hadrami historian accounted for this hasty return of the 

Turks before the conclusion of the hostilities in these terms: 


The Turks ... were inspired by cupidity of al- 
Mujahid, and a party of desperadoes fmufadin? came ta 
him in deputation, entering his own tent, saying: ‘we 
want 10,000 ukiyahs of gotd this very moment or else 
we shat] kill you!' He returned them a most favour- 
able answer, but their comrades got to hear of it, and 
others did the same. So now when he had come ta know 
what they were like, and (since) God had decreed vic- 
tory over the Franks so {complete) that he annihilated 
all but fifty of them who took to flight along with 
the king of Abyssinia, al-Mujahid fitted out the Turks 
for their dgparture, treating them kindly and using 
them well. 


For this hasty decision the Imam paid dearly. A short while 


later, the surviving members of the Portuguese expeditian 
and the Ethiopian king, Galawdewos (1540-59), joined forces 
and gave battle to him on 22nd February, 1543 at his head- 
quarters near Lake Tana. The Imam was fatally wounded, where- 
upon his undisciplined motley host, previously held together 
only by his personal charisma, immediately fell apart and 
withdrew in disorderly haste from the Ethiopian highland 
territory. 

With this defeat the state of “Adal began her journey 


a a gg a ca cr i 


Abyssinia and the Turkish contingent sent to bolster the 
Imam’s forces each numbered 4500, 


oer eiminghan, Eslam in Ethtopta, p. 89. 


§3 
Serjeant, The Portuguese off the South Arabian Coast, 
p. 103. 
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of decline, After almost ten years of confusion in the wake 
of the defeat, Ahmad Gurey's nephew, Am?r Nir (1551-67), 
established a degree of stability and order in the state, 
even partially restoring her lost morale, Entitled the 

Sahib al-Fath a-thanit (leader of the second conquest), Amir 
Nur revived the jihad by going on the offensive and invading 
Shoa, the neighbouring province of Christian Ethiopia. 

- Galawdewos was apparently not prepared to face the attackers 
and trted to force the Musiim army to withdraw from hts ter- 
ritory by despatching an army against the unguarded capital 
city of Harar, but the Amir would nat seize the bait. His 
maneuver failing, the Ethiopian king now colftected same for~- 
ces and met the attackers in battle in 1559 and was killed. 
At this point, however, the state of “adal was faced with a 
More dangerous menace in the expansion of the Oromo (Gallas), 
who had begun their irruptions from their cradeland in south- 
eastern Ethiopia about twenty years earlier. Befsere his 
death in 1567 Amir Nir was able to inflict some inittal 
defeats upon the Oromo vanguard, but the state of “Adal, 
tuccessfully weakened by fifteen years of continuous fight- 
fing against Ethiopia, ten years of civil] unrest and politi- 
tal instability, twenty years of intermittent mini-jihads, 
and above atl else by successive years of drought, famine 

and pestilence, could not sustain the resistance to the waves 
of Galla hordes. By the end of the century “Adal was reduced 
to the city walls, and the Galla were left free to ravage the 
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countryside and other urban centers on the prosperous tratle 


routes radfating from the city in all directions.°) 


The Somalis' participation in the affairs of the Muslim 
principalities, enjoying their glories and sharing their 
trials, left a permanent imprint upon the Somali political 
consciousness and their cultural identity. In these strug- 
gles the Somalis fought alongside Arabs and other Muslims 
against the Christian alliance and as a consequence of this 
experfence developed a tradition of hostility towards 
Christian Ethiopia and a contrasting unqualified love for 
and identification with all Muslims, especially the Arabs. 
The memories of these struggles are taday, four centurtes 
later, stil] alive in the consciousness of the Somalis 
(Ethiopian occupation of a Somali territory since the closing 
years of the nineteenth century being an important contribu- 
tory factor to their persistence) and to a significant degree 
determine the contemporary Somalis’ consciousness of thetr 
ethnic identity and external relations. 

The subdivision (during the fifteenth century) of the 
state of “Adal into principalities under semi-autonomous 
Amirs, under whom many Somalis took service, also appears to 
have had an influence upon the development of Somali politi- 


cal structures and institutfons. Traditionally stateless 





_ 


64) orthwestern Somaliland alone there are about 
twenty ru \Lowas, perfectly situated on the trade route 
‘between Harar and Zaila®, the entrepet for the trade of 
western Somaliland and southeastern Ethiopia. a prelimtnary 
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and ruled only by advisory clan assemblies, each assembly 
consisting of the totality of the respective clan's male 
elders, the Somalis appear to have been inspired by these 
AmIrs to adopt hereditary dynasties which fn the pastoral 
eireumstances could not grow to centralized authorities, but 
have assumed the titles of Suitan, garad, etc. In emulation 
of the “Adal Amirs and dynasts. Interviews with many elders 
in northwestern Somaliland have praven to me that none of 
the clan heads from that area can trace their dynastic orf- 
gins back to periods preceeding the seventeenth century, and 
usually for no more than six or Seven generations.°” Indeed, 
$n the Futuh al-Habasha, the Somali clan contingents parti- 
etpating in the jihad were commanded by men referred to sim- 
ply as leaders, with no intimation of dynastic ruie or tities. 
And no contemporary princety family is mentioned. 

There are strong fndication that all of the northern 
Somalis might have been united, if only fleetingly, under 
the “Adal Sultanate. Al} the northern clan families were 
represented in the Muslim army which invaded Ethiopia, some 


el 


archaeotogical survey carried out in the 1930s {Curle, 
"Ruined Towns,” p. 315-27} proved that they ail prospered in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the time when “Adal 
reached the apogee of its power and prosperity. Their 
abandonment by their inhabitants alse coincides with the 
arrival of the Oromo in the area. For further details of 
the Gromo devastation see Chapter Seven. 


Oo Interview with Hajf “aAbdd, Borama, February 14, 1971; 
ersonal communication from Mr, Muhammud Ahmad Ali, Mogadishu, 
ay 25, 1971. A number of other old genealogists confirmed 

this to me also, 
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of them coming fron as far as the Ma'akhir coast near Ras 
“Asayr (Cape Guardafui).°°® Thfs opinion is lent some further 
support by Alvarez, wno declared that "the kin, dom of Ade} 
{as they say} is a large kingdom, and it extends aver the 
Cape cf Guardafuy, and there in that part another rules 
subject ta Adel", 9? 

The development of political structures along the inter- 
yening coastal stretch between Zaila and Mogadishu was, 
because of the paucity af amibition-breeding wealth and con- 
mercial interests, Understandably much slower than at the two 
busy extremities. According to ninth century Arabo-Persian 
reports recorded by a Chinese scholar, "Berbera fthe northern 
Samaij{ coast? was a country of half naked and feuding pastor- 
alists who owed allegiance to none, but which yielded certain 
Valuable products”, By the thirteenth century things had 
not changed much. Again cur Source is a Chinese writer who 
fnterviewed Arab and/or Persian merchants to China. Though 
four departmental cities?” had come into existence by the 
thirteenth century, the people were mostly “scattered through 


the countryside in warring villages, where they followed a 





66 - 
Arab Faqih, Futuh al-Hahasha, p. 40, 


G7 Francisco Alvarez, Narrative of the Portuquesm fnbassy 
to Abyss int During the years 1520-1577, trans by Cord 


Stan | ~ 











a 
y of Alderfey (london, 18alj, o. 346, 


6B theatley, “The Land of Zanj." p. 149; Buyvendak, 
China's Discovery, p. 14, 


O? the Berbera (Chinese, Pi-Pa-Lo? of this report may 
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pastoral mode of tifer,79 Oniy one important state seems to 


have evolved there before the sixteenth century. This was a 
semi-nomadic Sultanate, partially detendert unon seafaring, 
With headguarters yarfously at Bosaso, “Alula, Gessaley, 
Bargal, and Hurdio {just across the estuary from Hafun). 
Traditions of the area trace the state's origins back to tne 
end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century.” 
This is probably the same state which Alvarez located near 
Cape Guardafui and said was "subject to Adal". The rest of 
the Somalf territory, dargely untouched by direct Arab com- 
mercial influence and thhabited by nomadic bedouins, did not 


give birth to any sort of political organization worthy of 


mention here. 


Pg gg cg 2 gS eS oy a5 aS gf SE a 


refer to the whole of somaiiland, whereupon the four cfties 
mentioned might have been fZajja”, Berbera, Hogadishu, and 
Brava which were the mest important cities in Somaliland and 
frequently visited by Arats and Persians. Otherwise they 
may refer to Zaija*, Derbera, and two of the less important 
towns to the east of Gerbera, 


Orneatiey, “the Land of Zanj," p. 149, 


71, M. Lewis, Modern History, p. 26. 
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CHAPTER SEYEN 


The Arabs and Somaliland: 


gg er 


from c. 1500 to c. 1800 





In the four preceeding chapters we have dealt with the 

settlement of southwest Asians (mainly Arabs} on the coasts 
of the Horn of Africa,and the role these peoptas phbayed in 
the Istamizaticn, the trade, and the political culture of 
the Somali nation. The chapters summarized nearly a millen- 
nium of Arab immigrations to, and monsoonal trade with, 
Somaliland. We have seen how along with these immigrations 
and Tong-drawn-2ut commercial relations the process of Islam- 
ization and its corollary, the cultural Arabization of the 
Somalis, made continued and steady (albeit slow) progress. 
By the year 150), Islam {still imperfectly understood) had 
become the natfionat relfgion of the Somalis. The Arabs and 
the Somalis had by then also become wel) acquainted with each 
other, and the :omalf economy was especially clasely inter- 
wined with the sverseas economic interests of Arabia, In 
short, by the beginning of the sixteenth century Somaliland 
was religiously part of Dar '1l-Islam and commercially a 
segment of the ‘rab commercial empire spanning the Indian 
Dcean expanse. 

In the pre‘eat chapter we shal? examine a perfod in 


which the Arab Nvalvement in the affairs of the Horn of 
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of Africa was threatened with extinction by a chance combi- 
nation of hostile external and tnterna!l factors. Externally 
the irruption onte the Indian Ocean scene by the crusading 
Portuguese Justing for Muslim communities to plunder dealt 
a severe blow to the thriving Arab commerce not only fn East 
Africa but throughout the Indian Ocean region. The estab- 
Jishment at about the same time of Ottoman rule in Arabia, 
partially facilitated by the explosion of the Portuguese into 
the eastern seas, also contributed to-the deeline of the Arab 
overseas enterprise. Internally, the Horn of Africa ex- 
perienced movements of peoples who, besides disrupting the 
traditional pattern of ethnic and cian distribution in the 
area, destroyed most of the urban centers in the interior, 
Even coastal Asfatic settlements in which the Arab culture 
was first planted and from which it was being gradually 
spread {nland were endangered by these population mavements, 
and some of them actually overrun, Opposed in effect to the 
external Portuguese and Turkish interference, as well as to 
fnternal disruptions, was the arrival of a fresh wave of 
dmmigrants from the Hadramawt in southern Arabia. The latter 
jmmigrants passed through an tneffectual wall of Portuguese 
naval blockade and came to give continuity to the long es- 
tablished connections between Somaliiand and Arabia which 
was briefly threatened with severance early in the sixteenth 
century by the Portuguese fnterlopers and throughout the six- 
teenth century and part of the seventeenth by unsettled con- 


ditions in the Horm created hy continued and destructive 
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ethnic and clan movements, 

With the rounding cf the Cape of Good Hope by the 
Portuguese in the clesing years of the fifteenth century, 
Western Europe and the civilizations of the East, which had 
hitherto known of each other only indirectly through the 
exchange of good transmitted back and forth between them by 
the centrally jocated Muslim civilization, came into direct 
contact. The partial elimination of the need for an inter- 
mediary in the transmission of merchandise was potentially 
of considerable economic gain for both Western Europe and 
the Asian producers of the goods sought by the Europeans, out 
for the Muslim brokers and carriers the event spelled a dis- 
aster from which they have yet to recover completely. * 
European competition in the Indian Ocean trade was bound to 
cause the Neareastern Arab and Mamluk states a lessening of 
revenue, and that alone would have meant real hardships, as 
it ultimately did for most of them, At the beginning, how- 
ever, the real cause of Muslim difficulties stemmed not so 
much from the opening of the new route as it did from the 
character of Portuguese policy in the area. 


pp i 


Jasiatic products which changed hands many times through 
arejay of Indian, Persian, Jewish, and Arab merchants, and 
paid dues at a number of ports on the way, were solid ta the 
Europeans at the Mediterranean at 20002 their original coast, 
C. R. Boxer, "The Portuguese in the Fast 1500-1800," in 
H. ¥. Livermore (ed.} Portugal and Brazil: an_ Introduction 
(London, 1953}, p. 191. With the establishment of the direct 
route and Portuguese partial closure of the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf routes the Mustims Jost the merchants’ profits 
and the transit dues collected by the rulers which now went 
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On their arrival in Indja in 1498 the Portuguese were 
asked what brought them there, and they replied: "Christians 
_ and spices". Vasco Da Gama, the commander of this explora- 
tory naval expedition, explained this innocent sounding reply 
fm action on hts way back home when he surprised the city of 
Mogadishu with bombardment,” This was no freak action, but 
rather a pious and patriotic act carried out in the name of 
God and the Portuguese King. Indeed, one of the primary mo- 
tives behind Portuguese expansion abroad from the early fif- 
teenth century on was the desire to continue overseas the 
crusade against Islam just then successfully concluded in the 
Iberian Peninsula.” And though, to be sure, Portuguese 
attemots to establish direct trade ties with the countries 
of the farther orient also had {mportant mundane aims behind 
them, the whole effort can be Tegitimately seen as an alter- 


native way of pursuing the war by subtle and gainful means. 





to the European rulers' and enterpreneurs' coffers. It thus 
undermined the Mamluk and Arab states and facilitated their 
conquest by the Ottomans. See Ibid, p. 194; Stanford Shaw, 


History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey, Yol. I (New 
York, {a767, p. 83, 


2 . R. Boxer, Four Centurftes of Portuguese Expansion 
1415-1825: A Succinct Survey (Los Angefes, 1969), p. 14, and 


The Portuguese Seaborne Empire (Hew York, 1969) p. 37. 


-—-——— — 


trans. by dean F. Waliwork and edited with topographical 
notes by J. S. Kirkman (Nafrob{, 1961), p. 32, 


‘Boxer, Four Centuries, p. 6; idem, Seaborn Empire, 


pp. 20-23; 4. N. Pearson, Merchants and Rulers in Gujarat 
(Los Angeles, 1976), pp. 30, 52-56, 
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This attitude was manifest in the Instructions which King 
Manuel of Portugal gaye to D. Francisco de Almeida, his first 
appointee to the viceroyalty of Portuguese Indfa, In those 
portions of the instructions relating to East Africa the 
King "enjoined him to seize and enslave atl? Muslim merchants 
at Sofala, but not to do any harm to the local Negroes".” 
Furthermore, while Portuguese discriminatory poticies cut 
across the spectrum of cofour, class, caste, and creed, it 
was the hated Muslim who was always singled out for the 
severest measures. This remained, according to professor 
Boxer, "the keynote of Portuguese policty in that region for 
the next hundred years".° 

The cargo of spices which Vasco da Gama colfected in 
India netted in Portugal more than “sixty times the cost of 
equipping the voyage",” This protit was beyond anybody's 
expectations and aroused the acquisitive instincts of not only 
the Portuguese but of all the Western Europeans. The results, 
Of this first expedition added a new dimension to Portuguese 
overseas policy which now came under the guidance of two 
equally forceful motives: "to monopolize the spice trade, and 


where possible, smite the Mostem enemy and propagate the 


~~ 





5c. R. Boxer, Race Relations in the Portuguese Colontal 
Empire 1415-1825 (Oxford, 1963) p. 41. 


6 
ibid, p. 42. 


strandes, Portuguese Period, p. 35; L. 5. Stravrianos, 
The World Since 1506: A GlobaT History (Englewood Cliffs, 
Hew Jersey, 1975), p. 86. 
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faith".® 

At this time trade between the West and the East, the 
basis to a very large extent of Near Eastern prosperity for 
miliennia, went through two routes. They "ran from India to 
Hurmuz and wp the Persian Gulf to Aleppo, or via the Gulf of 
Aden and Jeddah to Cairo and Venice". These, as welT as the 
Indian Ocean trade with East Africa, were in the hands of 


10 It was Into this state of 


Arabs and Gufaratt Indians, 
affairs that the Portuguese burst, armed with their double- 
pronged policy of crusade against Islam and trade monopoly. 
To enforce this policy Afanso de Albuquerque, Governor-Gene- 
ral {1508-1515}, took possession of the two Islands of 
Socotra and Humuz, guarding the gates to the Read Sea and 
the Perstan Gulf, respectively. Taxes were imposed upon aljl 
Merchandise entering African and Asian ports, and all ship- 


ping was subjected to attack unless protected by Portuguese 


passports.2! Contemporary Hadram{ and Yamanf manuscripts 





Bibid, p. 87. 


sergeant, Portuguese off the South Arablan Coast, p. 3. 
For some time during the high Middle Ages Chinese trade to 
the west went partially overland through the territories of 
the Mongol Empire, but with the destruction of the fatter in 
the 14th century that route was closed. 


10 


Mixer, Seaborne Empire, p. 48. Some decades later 
Muslim ships captured at sea were usually freed an the pay- 


ment of ransom, but in the early years they were invariably 
looted first and then their passengers and crew were put to 
the sword, in keeping with the state's policy af crusade 
against Islam. 


Boxer, Four Centuries, p. 15. 
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attest to the depredations caused by the Portuguese and be- 
moan the resultant state of insecurity.~- Fhe immediate out- 
come of the Portuguese violence and severe impositions was 
that many Mustim and Arab merchants and shipmasters simply 
refrained from putting te sea altogether. Thus violently 
tnterfered with, the thriving Muslim commercial empire in the 
Indian Ocean was in the first three decades of the sixteenth 
century nearly strangled, and the whole of the "Arab lands 
in East Africa and (to a lesser extent) in the Arabian Jit- 
toral” suffered a marked, and in certain cases, a rufmous, 
economic decline.’ 

One dramatic consequence for the Horn of Africa from 
the Portuguese attacks on Arab shipping was the near mono- 
poly relations which Indians soon came to enjoy in the trade 
of East Africa. [Indians have always betn invotved in the 
commerce of East Africa. since ancient and classical times, 
but until the sixteenth century they played only a secondary 
role vis-a-vis the Arabs and the Persians. In the course af 
the sixteenth century the Indtans came to dominate the carry- 
ing and also the actual transactions of both the Indtan 
Ocean and Red Sea commerce. In particular Indian merchants 
from Gujarat, who had already been active Jn the Indian Ocean 


trade since the rise of their Sultanate to promfinance Tate 





ie orjeant, Portuquese off the South Arabian Coast, pp. 
4i-}12, passim; ‘Isa ibn Lutf Aliah fon ‘T-Nuttahar, Rawh 
ar-Rawh Firma dara Ba'd ‘1-Mi'a a=Tasi'a min al-Fitan wa 
Ty-Futih, 4S Or, 4583, Orit. Mus., fel. £3. 
liBoxer, "Portuguese in the East,” p. 221, 
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fn the fourteenth century, were, according to early Portuguase 
accounts, the most dominant group in the commerce of the 


I Portuguese inability 


early sixteenth century Indian Ocean, 
to close the Red Sea route, their increasing dependence for 
revenue on Tocal Astan trade, and, espectally, Indian 
(Gujarati) ability to adapt to, as well as willingness ta 
cooperate with, the Portuguese regime ali worked together to 


15 With regard to East Africa, 


guarantee Indian predominence, 
early sixteenth century Portuguese reports contain much com- 
ment on Indian merchants and shipping from Cambay calling at 
the different Jocal ports and prospering from the great de- 
mand for their textile products, +6 seventeenth century 
European travellers in the area noticed and marvelled at the 
large number of Indian nationals falways called Banyan} found 
along the coasts of the Horn of Africa, efther as businessmen 
or as crews of the Indian merchant fleets.27 Zaila°, which 


was the main outlet for the Ethiopian produce of "gold, tvory, 


musk, skins, some agricultural preducts and slaves,” was the 





V4 aware A. Alpers, "Gujarat and the Trade of East 
Africa, c. 1500-1800," The International Journal of African 
Historical Studies, IX, [ (1976). pp. 22-44, 0M. N. Pearson, 
Merchants and fulers, pp. 10-12. Dr, Pearson thinks that 
the Gujaratis were already dominant by 1560, butthe Portuguese 
pointed attacks against the Arabs must have helped from then 
on. 





iat, Chapter 2,3, and 4, especialiy the last, passim. 


Warners, "Gujarat," pp. 30-31. 


l?pankhurst, "The ‘Banyan’ or Indian Presence,” p. 189, 
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chief Indian base on the Red Sea coasts. 28 Berbera and a 
host of smaller ports to the east also attracted a certain 
amount of Indian interests.19 In the Banaadir their numbers 
and interests were such that in the nineteenth century one 
of them became al] but the de facto ruler of the city of 
Marka. 79 
Besides impeding Arab trade visits to East Africa, the 
Portuguese also physically destroyed some of the coastai 
Arab settlements there. Al] along the East African coast 
cities which resisted or in any way refused ta give their 
unqualified cooperation {at times simply because they were 
Islamic) were surprised with bombardment, looted, and set on 
fire?! Though some of the towns to the south suffered a 
worse fate, cities on the Somali coast and other Muslim com- 
Bunities bordering on Christian Ethiopia were marked for the 
worst reprisals. Muslims of the Horn of Africa were ranked 
with the Turks as Portugal's greatest enemies and were sti- 


pulated tn the trade passes issued to shipmasters as illigal 


passengers never to be carried in such licensed boats. 
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18 ordechad Abir, Ethiopia: the Era of Princes (London, 
1968) p. 1. 


Mapankhurst, “The 'Banyan' or Endian Presence,” p- 196. 


20 nid, pp. 196-197. 


chee nandes, Portuguese Pertod, Chapter 3,4, and 5. 


eepearson, Merchants and Rulers, p. 41. [In 1555 a 
tieensed Gujarati merchant ship was confiscated because it 
had eight Turkish passengers on board. 
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' Mogadishu, as has already been stated, was shelled without 
provocation by ¥Yasco da Gama in 1499. Zaila~ was burnt by 
Lopo Soares in 1517 during the absence of the city's garrison, 
and Berbera was sacked by Saldanha in the following year. 

it was Brava, however, which suffered most from the Portuguese 
visitations. In 1506, during the viceroyalty of D, Francisco 
de Almeida, the city was reduced to ashes. A captain under 
Albaquerque, the future governor-general and one of the two 
naval commanders attacking the town, recalled with revulsion 
the brutal excesses committed by his countrymen: 


fThe Portuguese flotitla? arrived at a city called 
Brava, and had entered it by force of arms killing many 
Moors and stealing great weaith which its owners dis- 
dained to save, thinking onty of defending themsetves; 
nor their women, who were Teft there with great wealth 
and elegance, with seven or eight bangles on each arm, 
and as many on the legs, very thick and valuable. This 
gave occasion to great cruelty because the men, more 
blinded by greed than inspired by tiercy, and not to 
waste time, cut off their arms, Jegs and ears, where 
they carried the jewelry, without any thought of pity. 
This was not done by the men of quality, seeing that 
they were women, the bearers of generations, soft and 
delicate of flesh, tender of quality; who could not 
be moved to pity when contemplating their beauty; who 
would not Jet the sword fall from his hand rather than 
shed a woman's blood. However, it is likely that those 
who behaved thus were neither the best nor the middling. 
All the women were gotng about the streets weeping, 
bathed in blood. And others were fleeing, with their 
ehiidren in their arms, without finding shelter. ‘Some 
and many of them defended and supported the righteous 
who were there. Which city was ordered to be burned 
to ashes, which was done, and thep they went against 
another city, called Mogadishuy.... 3 





e3uchapters relating to East Africa in the account of 
Martin Fernandes fe Figueroa, 2505-1513," in OUocuments on the 
Portuguese fn Mozanbigque and Central Africa 1497-1640, Itt, 
(Lisboa, 1964), pp. 624-627, 
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In his Description of the Coasts of East Africa and 


Malabar, Duarte Barbosa confirms this sacking of the town 
and then adds further detail which is of significance here: 
It 1s a place of trade, which has already been 

destroyed by the Portuguese, with great slaughter of 

the inhabitants, of whom many were made captives, and 

great riches in gold, silver, and other merchandise 

were taken here, and those who escaped fled into the 

country, and after the place was destroyed they re- 

turned to people it. | 

As claimed in the local tradittons, and as partially 
Substantiated by this quote from Barbosa, many of the Banaadir 
coastal residents in the wake of continua] Portuquese attacks 
fled intand where, 1t is safd, they contributed greatly to 
the advancement of Istamtc learning among the nomads and the 
cultivators.-” They might have also infused some Arab bicod 


fnto some of these nomadic or agricultural tribes. For the 





e4parbosa, Descriptton, p. 15. 


2Spr, SAbdurahman Zaki, al-Islam wa'l-Muslimun fi Sharg 
Ifrigqivya (Cairo, 1965), pp. 73-74. It 1s generaily believed 


n the Banaadir that the Portuquese not only burnt the city, 
but that they also settled there for a while, leaving behind 
-$ome of their issue who constitute a portion of the city's 
population today. There are no historical, linguistic or, 
for that matter, other cultural factors ta support these 
popular claims. However, the presence of a number of aqri- 
cultural communities bearing the names of Arab countries or 
-edttes, such as Misr (Egypt), Alexandria, Baghdad, Mansura, 
Basra, etc., inland in close proximity to the coastal cities 
may bear cut the claims af coasta] peoples fleeing inland. 
There are a number of Soma} } groups wose colour, countenance, 
and collective name Gibil “ad {white skinned} point to 
their non-African (Arab or Ferstan) origins. Whether they 
are the product of Intermarrfage between the local Africans 
and the renowned “Emozaidij", or descendants of the few who 
stayed behind after the refugees from the Portuguese attacks 
had gone back to their coastal] homes, cannot be determined 
now, They themselves are today conscious only of their Somalt 
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purposes of the topic under discussion in this work, however, 
a More important consequence cf the Portuguese ravages Was 
the {initial decline In the volume and frequency of Arab trad- 
ing visits and scale of Arab Immigration to the Banadir coast 
of Somalitand.*° A few hardy souls tried to run what in 
effect was a Portuguese blockade, but this was a highly risky 
venture, frequently ending in seizures and loss of property 
and lives. 

In 1532-33 A.D., the Portuguese seized at Shfhr {in the 
Hadramawt) a boat from Zaila® laden with slaves .-° Six years 
Tater, (1538-39) a combination of Mahrah desperadoes and the 
Portuguese “came to Zaila° at a time when a trading fleet 
(Musim ) of the Indian ships lay there, and fought an engage- 
ment with the {Indian} ships’ crews, but (had to) retire un- 
Successfully, and brought about distress, slaughter, and 


28 


rapine among their fellows". A boat coming out of Berbera 


fm 1541-42 was captured off Aden and taken towards Indta. 
Fortunately, it was Separated from the main body of the 
Portuguese fleet by a hurricane off Mukulla, whereupon the 


crew and the passengers overpowered the Portuguese guard and 


a a a gr hg yo 


fdentity. A number of schotars (e.g. Cassanelli, "The 
Banaadir Past", pp. 21-22, and others he cites} claim that 
these are descendants of 16th century Hadarima, but inversti- 
gations among these peoples by the writer would not verify 
these claims efther. 


Othe Only exception, as will be shown presently, was 
the massive Hadrami migration at the time to northwestern 
Somaljland and Ethiopia. 


ce? serjeant, Portuguese off the South Arabtan Coast, p.66. 
28rhid, pp. 81-82, 
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gailed back to Aden.*? In that same year another "skiff from 
Zadla~ with coffee-husk {(kishr} and ghee (saman}" fell victim 
to a Portuguese expedition. °° And many were the other un- 
fortunate victims who suffered a similar fate in anonymity. 
The effect of the Portuguese blockades of the Persian 
Gulf and the Red Sea lanes was quickly felt by Mamluk Egypt, 
the western terminus of the Indian Ocean trade to the west, 
and by Venice, which was the chief beneficiery of the carry- 
ing trade of the Mediterranean. Sa, in 1508, Eqypt and 
Venice sent a jointly-financed naval) expedition to help the 
Arabs and the Indians (Gujarat) clear the Indian Gcean of the 
Portuguese menace. This expedition was defeated off Diu in 
1509 by Francisco de Almeida, but the Gttomans, who had con- 
quered Egypt in 1517, now continued the campaign and sent a 
number of fleets out to the Indian Ocean, In the event, how- 
ever, nothing materialized from these naval exercise, They 
were too insignificant numerically, and were also sent out 
too infrequently to pose any real or permanent danger to 
Portuguese dominance. The Turks “were greatly hampered in 
these occasional] efforts to bulld fleets for service in the 
Indian Ocean by the total absence of timber on the shores 


of the Red Sea and the Gulf". The Indian and East African 





*Jtbid, p. 101, 
30rnta, p. 105. 
1 


Boxer, Four Centuries, p, 15; fdem,"Portugvese in the 
Pp 


East,” p. 197. 
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sources of timber were controlled by the Portuguese, who not 
only frightened away Mustim shipping but forbade the carriage 
ef timber to Arabia Test it be used for the construction of 
hostile navies, >" thus parttally frustrating Turkish attempts 
at naval building and also causing Arab navigation in the 
Indian Ocean to undergo a steady and “slow decline".?° In 
the process of the campaign the Turks overran the Arabian 
Peninsula coming to control by 1547 the whole of the Arabian 
Red Sea Jittoral. 

At first the Turks were welcomed as fellow Mustim bro- 
thers fighting the hated Portuguese enemy. They partially 
relieved the Red Sea coasts of the Portuguese attacks and 
even contributed to Muslim successes in the Ethfopian jihads. 
But, the Turkish regime was equally oppressive and their ex- 
cesses soon set the people against them. Ahmad ibn Ibrahim 
Gurey, the teader of the Muslim jihad in Ethiopia, was incen- 
sed by the extortionate demands of the Turkish reinforcement 
he received from the governor of Zabid, and he felt compelled 
to send them back before winning the war. In the Yaman their 
authority survived only with great difficulty, for the cam- 
pafgn against thelr rule never quite ended before the Turkish 


defeat in the First World War.>4 The Turkish regime was very 





32 pearson, Merchants and Rulers, p. 41. 


33yourant, Arab Seafaring, p. 84. 


345 detailed account of the Turkish campaign in the 
Yaman ts contained in “Isa ibn ‘1l-Muttahar's Rawh ar-Rawh, 
passim. Very convenlently the account of these Campaigns 
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militaristic and was characterized by arbitrary sefzures and 
heavy duties on anything which appeared lucrative, Like the 
Portuguese, therefore, the Turks had an inhibiting influence 
upon the commerce of, and movement of peoples in, the @rea, 
The oppressive nature of the Turkish regime tn Arabia and the 
resultant diminished economic opportunities were reflected in 
a@ocertain amount of lawlessness and Jack of respect for aut- 
horities which rendered travel, trade, and pilgrimage vistts 
(haj} to Arabia highly dangerous .°° “By the last quarter of 
the efghteenth century,* maintains Abir, "it was quite evi- 
dent that the economy of the Red Sea basin was stagnating”.°° 
And with the incorporation of Zaila® into the Ottoman Empire 
in the seventeenth century the trade of the Rea Sea coast 
came largely under this unfavourable Turkish control.” 

Kore important than the external Portuguese and Turkish 
causes of decline were the tnternal problems. An avent of 
great import was the Oromo invasions of Ethiopia and Somali- 


Jand following the mutual exhaustion of the Christian state 


affords us an eloquent testimony to the strong connections 
between the Yaman and the northern Somali coast. In {tt the 
author refers to a number of Zaila‘is who figured in the 
affairs of the state as consultants to the rulers and fre- 
quently took opposite sides in the local struggles. 


sSabir, Ethiopia, p. 3. 
3 
Oiptd, p. 3. 


SToatia’ became @ dependency of the Sharifs of Mokha, 
who made vague claims of suzerainty over the whole Gulf of 
Aden coast of Somaliland. 
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and “Ada. Ethiopian and Harari documents of this period 
frequently mourn the disastrous Orome scourge afflicting 
their lands .°° The Jesuit father, Manoel de Almeida, who 
witnessed some of the effects of the Galia ravages inter- 
preted these invasions as a “plague and scourge of God," an 
act of divine recompense, visited upon “Adal and Ethiopia for 


their wrong-doing: 


They also invaded the Kingdom of Adel which we 
call Zeila, bordering on Baly, for the Gallas were the 
scourge, not only of the Abyssinians, but also of the 
Koors of Adel. This was either so that they should not | 
be proud about their victories over the Abyssinians, : 
or else so that the Abyssinians should understand that, 
through Granh and the Moors of Adel, God was punishing 
them as a loving father, to make them ask for help from 
the King of Portugal, promise to obey the Roman Pontiff, 
accept the true faith and abominate the heresies of 


Eutyches and Dioscurus. 

Unable to stem the tide of Oromo instrusitons, the ruling 
dynasty of “adal moved in 1577 to the Oasis of Aussa in the 
Danakil lowlands.*9 The city of Harar, left behind under the 
care of Amirs who soon broke their allegiance to Aussa, was 


subjected to unceasing attacks by foraging Oromo bands. These 





: Jee ahrey, "History of the Galia," Some Records of 
Ethiooia, trans. and edited by C. F. Beckingham and G. W. B. 
Runtingford (London, 1954), pp. 109-129; 8a SAlawi, Tarikh 


al-Mujahidin, passim. 


3S uanoel de Almeida, "The History of High Ethiopia or 
Abassia,"“ Some Records of Ethiopia, p. 134. 


40y Abjr, "Ethiopia and the Horn of Africa," in Richard 


Gray fed.) Ihe Cambridge History of Africa (New York, 1975), 
p. S41, 
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: Oromo forays were carried deeply into the Somali territory, 
' sometimes penetrating as far as the sea.) These long dis- 
tance attacks were made possible by the use of the horse 
which, 1t 1s said, the Oromo had just then acquired from the 
somakis and had also put to good use in their invasions of 
Ethiopia. *° The conditions of anarchy prevailing in six- 
teenth and seventeenth century Ethiopia in the wake of the 
Oromo depredations and Jesuit interference, and the resultant 
disruption of the peaceful flow of goods all but killed Arab 
trade incentive in the Horn of Africa. ?? Deprived of their 
life-line of trade connecttons with southern Ethiopia, on the 
one hand, and with Arabia or other Asian lands, on the other, 
“" the thriving urban centers In northwestern Somatiland went 
through 2 pertod of decay and ultimate ruin. This disaster, 
coupled with droughts, famine, and pestilence finally forced 
the residents of these towns to abandon urban life and to 


take to independent nomadism. 


"linid, pp. 540-541; Sheikh Ahmad Rirash, Kashf as-Sudul, 

p.75.Shefkh Ahmad claims that the Oromo reached the coast 

_ gomewhere between Berbera and Zaijla‘, and on their march de- 
vastated some one hundred Nuslim villages; I. M. Lewis, in 
his "the Galla in northern Somaliland," p. 31, refers to a 
Jocal Somali manuscript which relates the defeat of the Oromo 
by Ugas SAli Makahil {born in 1575) somewhere in northwestern 
Somatiland deep into Somali territory, and not very far from 
the coast. 


Ae, H. Lewfs, Modern History, p. 32; Abir, “Ethiopia 
and the Horn,” p. 543. 


sBeneikh Ahmad Rirash, Kashf as-Sudul, p. 77; Abtr 


"Ethiopia and the Horn,” p, 550) maintains that the partial 
iversion of trade to the Cape of Good Hope route tn the 
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More important yet were the effects of the Oromo raids 
upon the pastora? communities of the Interfor. The Oromo 
{invasions hurled the whole countryside into confusion, into 
an era of ceaseless warfare in which Somalf fought against 
Crome, Somalf battled Somali, and both Somali and Oromo 
nomads ravaged the settled and urbanized communities. In 
these conditions of warfare, of each against all and ail 
against ali, many Somat! clans took up arms and in their 
march to, or flight away from; the battle zone effected 
internal migrations and shifts of residences. With the main 
thrust of the Oromo migrations now turned westwards towards : 
Ethiopia, the Somalis, partially recovering from the early 
shocks of the near simultaneous fnland Oromo and coastal 
Portuguese attacks, went on the offensive by the middie of 
the seventeenth century and began to surround or drive out 
the few Oromo who spearheaded intrusions into their terri- 
tory." These Somalt sorties were directed largely against 
the Orome intruders--in the north against the Raftu and the 


Arussi and in the south against the Warday and the Boran--"> 


16th Century made the trade of the Horn more important than 

ft was previously, and Jed to its development. As regards 
Somaliland {through which much of Southeastern Ethlopia's 
_trade passed}, this could not have been the case. The c 


abandonment of the trading towns on the important Harar-Zaila~ 
route (see Chapter Five) clearyy contradicts Abir's view. 


44ante (Ibid, pp. 541-42) talks about Somalis fleeing 
from the Orome. However, Somali migrations "northwards, 
southwards, and even into the interior” appears to imply the 
opposite. 


457 M. Lewis, Modern History, p. 32. 
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but in the process some smaJl Somali groups were trampled 
upon unintentionally. The pertod covering the seventeenth 
century and most of the eighteenth, characterized most pro- 
minently by unending warfare and tnterclanal jostling, 
naturatly saw the decline of Arab interests in Somaltland, 
but it #s popularly remembered as a heroic age in the history 
of Somali Istam. The displaced or vanquished clans, Somat 
or otherwise, are in the oral traditions Frequently denounced 
as balck infidels (Gaia Madow), a Phrase which gave rise to 
@ number of misconceptions ahout Somali origins end mtg- 
rations. (© Invariably the traditions point to a mavement of 
Peoples southwards or westwards, an assertion which very 
signficantly accords well with the spread of Islam inland 
from coastal bases. | 

In southern Somaliland, just to the north of the Sultan- 
ate of Mogadishu, Somalf groups led by individuals carrying 
the politico-religious title of Imam overran the city's 
forces early in the seventeenth century, displaced its 
Muzaffar dynasty by murdering the reigning Suitan, and then 
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4Sth1s Writer belfeves that the so-called out-caste 
groups of Somaliland constitute the descendants of the smal} 
clans or previously dominant groups who were subjugated in 
the clanal] jostling of that era, or since then, Besides 
scholarly studies which found no distinctions between them 
and other Somalis (Or. K. L. G, Gotdsmith and Dr, I. M. Lewis, 
"A Preliminary Investigation of the Blood Groups of the Sab 
Bondsmen of Northern Somali{land," Man, 58, 252, Dec. 1958, 
pp. 188-190) and the obviaus Tack of other physical or cul- 
tural characteristics which could distinguish them from other 
Somalis, the author is impressed by the fact that these 
groups are always associated with regimes which perpetuated 
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proceeded to dislodge the Ajuran, allies of the Muzaffar, 
from the Shabeelle valley hinterland of the Banaadir coast. *? 
Taken over by nomadic groups who cared little about the 
development of the arts, industry, and commerce, and cut off 
from the interior sources of commercial goods by the condi- 
tions of anarchy reigning In the hinterland, the city quickly 
lost its prosperity and soon fell into decline. The process 
of decay was hastened first by the violent pertodic Portuguese 
visitations in the sixteenth and seventeenth centurjes, and 
was then accelerated by the colonia} activity of other 
Europeans in the indian Ocean. There was at Jeast one oc- 
‘easion in 1700 when the British attacked the city, but its 
decline may be more plausibly attributed to the Europeans’ 
efficient monopoly of the Indian Ocean trade after the 
Portuguese period than to their actual violence. ?° At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, the city--which had been 





their authority with pagan clafms,of supernatural powers, | 
and the fact that their conquerors are said to have broken | 
their hold upon the people with the true belief af islam. 
For a discussion of the confusions caused by the term Gal or | 
Gala refer to Chapter One, pp.20-21 and also below p. 

and footnote 51. 


4? erullt, Somalia, IT, pp. 245-247, Cerulli's tradition 
fs born out by a Jesuit Missionary, Father de Valesco { I. M, 
Lewis, Modern History, p. 208, n. 7) who on a visit to Pate 
and Malindi in 1624 heard of the city’s conquest by the 
nomads, Traditions of the Banaadir and its hinterland insist 
that the Ajuran had shown intransigence and Aostility ta the 
hew conquerors, who were otherwise disposed to peaceable 
relations with then, 


sBeerullt, Somalia, 1, p. 21. William Vincent, Commerce 
and Navigation, p. 252, n. 469, refers to a curious document 
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for some time torn by Internal dissensions and civil wars-- 
was already divided into two warrings camps, Hamarweyne had 
Shangant quarters.” By then, also, the city had become 
fully Somalized “to the extent that the Arab and other Asian 
tribes settled there and abandoned their foreign names and 
had, with the exception of the recently arrived and noble 
Ashraf, att assumed Somali names: 

The “Akbi" clan became the "rer Shekh"s the 
"Difidati" were called “Shanshiya"; the "SNFIFi" took 
the name of “Gudmana"; and even the “SMukri (Kaptani}" 
changed their name for the Somali “rer Fakih". 

Farther north, in central Somaliland, ,other nomadic groups 
waged war against unidentified people who are varfously re- 
Membered as Oromo, Black pagans, or people of former times 


-(dadkii hore), but who are unmistakably renowned for their 


ownership of large herds of camels.5! By the middle of the 





preserved in the Erftish Museum which records the story of 

a Mulatto who was a member of the crew of an English ship, 
Albemarle, that visited Mogadishu in 1700. The ship put on 
shore a boat which was seized by the residents. Those who 
went on shore, with the exception of the Mulatto, who was 
unslayed, were all killed. The Mulatto finally escaped on 

a Dutch ship and returned to England in 1724 and penned the 
document which Vincent saw in the British Museum, 8esides 
most likely corroborating the Jocal tradition about the 
British attack the Mulatto’s report, according to Vincent, 
{s noteworthy in that it described a political system headed 
by a tribal chief, unlike the cantralized dynasties of the 
earlier times. This author has not had the chance to examine 
Vincent's document. 


erull, Somalia, I, p. 71, 


Chia, I, po. 135-137. Even the Sada and Ashraf in 
time became Somalized enough to the point that they also 
assumed some Somali names: See Muhammad el]-Hadrami, “Dhikr 
al-Butun al-“Alawiyya," p. 182. 


Sty, M. Lewis, Hodern History, p. 28, Probably inter- 
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seventeenth century these people were put to flight and 
their homes around the wells of Galka‘ayo came under the 
contro! of their present Semali occupants, 

In the Ogaden, bands of nomadic Somalis and Oromo were 
constantly harrying settled trading communities who surround- 
ed themselves with protective walls against their attacks. 
Who were the occupants of these settlement cannot be ascer- 
tained now, but {t seems they were most likely connected with 
the trading .Amirate of Harar, which despfte fts dectine fol- 
Towing the defeat of “adat and the Oromo invasions neverthe- 
less maintained a reduced trade with the Ogaden and the 
Ethiopian highlands. Some of these settlements were, by the 
standards of these days, fafrly large and prosperous towns 
constructed for permanent dwe) ling: 

—~ There are ruins of the masonary of these fortifled 

towns’) at Balambal near E1-Fud and at Bullaleh. The 

remains af about thirty buitdings constructed of stone 
and lime-mortar could be seen in the year 1937 at 

Blambat. In the center there was a Square mosque, with 

aowell preserved mihrab, a ground floor with Jow ar- 


¢cades and some remains of arcades of the setond and 
third floors. 


The architectural characteristics of these buildings as well 
as the local traditions alt pofnt to thefr being lodging for 


soldiers and traders, and also their betng used as storage 





pretting the word *“Galka ayo" as the place from which the 
Galla were dislodged, Prof. Lewis identifies these people 
with the Oromo nation. Further investigation has proven to 
me that this interpretation is quite unjustified, and that 
the term refers to camels (gat) rather than the Oromo nation, 


_—-_ —_—_—s 


S2ptrone, "What the Ogaden Say,” pp. 88-89, 
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and collecting centars for merchandise awaiting shipment 

by escorted caravans to Harar and coastal emporia. And so 

fin the Ogaden, also, we see the reduction by the nomads of 
commercial settlements Tinked with and supplying the Astatic 
communities on the coast, thus greatly minimizing Arab inter- 
ests and influence in the interior. 

Despite ali these impediments, Arab-Somali relations 
were never quite severed. For one thing, the Portuguese 
never established a permanent base on the Somali shores from 
which they could more efficiently monitor movements along 
the tong Somalf coast. For another, their inabfiity to 
control the Red Sea, which by 1560 "was being used almost as 
freely as in the preceeding century” for the north-south 
trade as well as for the more celebrated East-West trade, 
Weant that contacts were maintained even more regularly 
through the Gulf of Aden.” This gap in the Portuguese 
blockade served as a conventent raute for sixteenth and 
seventeenth century movement of people from southern Arabia 
which was occastoned by a combination of internal develop- 
ments and events occuring on the Horn of Africa. 

During the sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries there 
occurred the most important Arab migration to the Somali 
coasts since the earlier 10th-13th centuries migrations, and 
possibly the most mignificant immigration for the cementing 


of ties between the Arabs and the Somalis. This was the 
Pa a a aah a a ie 
S3hoxer, "The Portuguese in the East,” p. 215, 
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Hadarima and Sada-Ashraf migrations from the Hadramawt. In- 
deed, there had been for centurfes individual Hadrami immig- 
rations to the Somali and East African coasts as part of the 
general Arab and other Asian settlements in Africa, However, 
they began to arrive in large numbers only in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Moreover, the latter wave 1s 
Significant in that it contained large numbers of Sada and 
Ashraf descendants of the Prophet. Like their predecessors, 
the Hadarima immigrants went to the two peripheries of 
Somaliland, the tradittonal destinations of Arab immigration, 
though a few might have settled among communities of the 
intermediary coast. 

The Hadarima were well-known among the Arabs (as they 
still are to this day) for their love of travel, and so were 
the Sada and the Ashraf, who after a long sojourn itn 
Hadramawt began to emulate the Hadarima,>- The Ashraf were 
encouraged In this venture by the special welcome and honour 
extended to them wherever they sent Jn the world of Islam 
because of their noble birth and semi-divine attributes 
{baraka). Many of them became men of learning who took to 
missionary work, a fact which greatly enhanced their already 
enviable reputation. Very often the Sharifs were tnvited 


by Mustim leaders and communfities to come and honour them 





54 
Muhammad al-Hadrami, "Dhikr al-Butun a1-"Alawly a,” 
pp. 169-169. {ft is said that, besides the Hadramt influence, 


the Sada and Ashraf who originated in the trading city of 
Mecca were from the start as a group given to travel and 
overseas trade and adventures. Even before coming to the 
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ee 


by establishing residence in their lands. A case tn point, 
theugh only one of many examples which need not be marshalled 
here, is the example of that sixteenth century Sultan of Pate 
who sent an envoy to Arabia seeking the blessings of a Sharif 
who would settle tn his country. This Sultan got his wish 
and in time there grew up a clan of Sharifs in the region.” 
Climate and demographic pressures might also have had 
something to do with Hadrami travel abroad. The general 
aridness of the country, its unreliable rainfall, frequent 
droughts and occasional disastrous floods have always forced 
the inhabitants of Hadramawt to seek better and more secure 
Vivelihood abroad whenever occasion presented itself. To 
that effect, it is reported that the Hadramawt was swept in 
1532-33 by floods which destroyed much of the agrtcultural 
Jands, and that in 1538-39 famine took away much life.’ 


Furthermore, for about 120 years fn the stxteenth and 





Hadramawt they had done some travelling in the Arabian 
Peninsula and in ‘Iraq. 


55 Stigand, The Land of Zinj, p. 50. It fs difficult 
to verify the identity of this Sultan or the authenticity of 
the report. What is important in this report, even 1f it is 
apocryphal, is the implied fact that having a Sharif around 
was considered auspicious, nonourable, and enough to justify 
aregime. As regards Somaliland we have the case of Sharif 
Faqi “Umar being fnvited to honour and help the spread of 
Islam in Ogadenia: See Pirone, “What the Ogaden Say,” p. 87. 


565. G. Martin, *Migrations from Hadramawt to East Africa 
and Indonesia c, 1200-1900," an unpublished paper presented 
at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the African Studies 
Association, Philadelphia, Nov. 1972, p. 1. 


57 ay Hadrami, "Qhinkr al-Butun al-“Alawtyya," p., 170; 
and Martin, "Migratfons," p, 5, based on al-Hadrami. 
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seventeenth centuries there raged in the country aj}most 
continuous warfare, which made Tife there highly precarious 
and caused many to seek peace abroad. But probably more 
sfgnificant at the time than anything else were the attrac- 
tions of the jihad in the Horn of Africa for the adventurous 
mercenary and holy missionary alike. Although the Arab war- 
rior and missionary participants in this jihad had come prac- 
tically from all the Arab countries, it was from Hadramawt 
where it is safd that the war was followed on a day-to-day 
basis,°> that the majority of the Arab jihadists had come.” 
| Contemporary Arab sources. record the migration of a large 
number of Hadarima and Ashraf (also from Hadramawt) warriors 


c : 
and retigious teachers to the Jand of Sa d ad-Din, the state 


of “adal.°! 


The first Sayyid to arrive in Ethiopia was supposed to 
have reached there by travelling inland from the city of 


Zatla° {n the year 1433-34,°" A century later they were 


58 l-Hadramt, "Dhikr al-Butun al-°Alawfyya," p. 170; 
and Martin, "Migrations," p. 1, based on al-Hadrami. 


¢ 
59 t-Hadrami, "Ohikr al-Butun al- Alawiyya,” p. 170. 


oO nther than the Turkish refnforcement which the Imam 
borrowed from the Governor of Zabid when the Ethiopians 
acquired the Portuguese musketeer contingent, the only stgni- 
ficant foreign troops in the service of the Imam were Hadari- 
ma mercenaries. These were numerically sfiqntficant enough 
to dictate their conditions of service: See Martin, 
"Migrations," p. 2, 


61 
Ibid, p. 2. 
62 y-Hadrami, “Dhikr al-Butun al-SAlawtyya,” p. 175, 
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found In targe numbers both on the coast and interior parts. °4 
In the 1520s ,when Imam Ahmad fbn Ibrahim Gurey and the reign- 
ing Sultan engaged the state of “Adal in a civil war, it was 
Sharifs, jurists, and other amirs whe mediated between them 
and made them agree to a political compromise. Many group 
or {individual Sharifs were mentioned as playing a crucial 

role in the execution of the jihad, and there was at least 

one of them who distinguished himself to the point that he 

was appointed a governor of an important district, if only 
fieetingly. On one occasion, when the Muslim army came 
across a water barrier, the Imam called the Arabs, the Ashraf, 
the North Africans, and the Mahrah into session and asked 
then to devise the means of riding the waves since they were 
seafaring peoples’ On another occasion, the Imam refrained 
from fighting or travelling for ten days because one of the 
important Sharifs in his company, Sharif Ahmad al-Qudaimi, 
was sick.°® Only after the Sharif's death and buriai did the 
Imam. resume his jihad. Besides the Futuh al-Habasha, a num- 


ber of other Arab sources talk about the presence of numerous 


4 . + 


ee a a ltahan 
Osea nab Faqih, Futuh al-Habasha, passim. 


Of hid, p, 13, 


oS ibsa, p. 242; also al-Hadrami, "Dhikr al-Butun al- 
SAlawiyya,” p. 165, based on the Arab Faqth. 


66 4 nab Faqih, Futuh ajl-Habasha, p, 249; also al-Hadrami, 
"Dhikr a)-Butun al-“Alawiyya,” p. 165, 
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Sada and Ashraf In the Horn of Africa during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries.” From around the middle of the 
seventeenth century the office of gadi in Zaila° was occupied 
by “Sayyids from Arabia, "68 and very possibly the Tocal govor- 
nor had a body of Hadarima matchlockmen to garrison the town 
against the nomadic Somali groups.” 

On the Banaadir coast of sovthern Somaliland there are 
anumber of Sharif ctans who claim origin from that era.. 
Two clans, Al a-Nadir and Al Ba-Faraj, are known to have been 
there for almost four centuries, while others have been ar- 
viving at different times.’ Local records claim that a mem- 
ber of the Al a-Nadir had Teft his home in Tarim in 1591/2 
A.D. and briefly settled at a-Shihr, the traditional point 
of departure for migrating Hadrami mercenaries and scholars. 
Accompanied by his son he boarded a boat for East Africa, 
arriving tn Megadishu in the year 1594/95. The son married 





Oe artin, “migrations,” p. 2. Muhammad al~+SAlaw! al- 
Hadrami, who utilizes Sada and Ashraf genealogical and other 
historical documents, Fists numerous Sharifs who died in 
Abyssinia or in the land of Sa'd ad-Din during the sixteenth 
and the seventeenth centuries. 


68). 4. Lewis, Modern History, p. 34. 


Oo even in the nineteenth century when the town was farmed 
out to Somali and Afar governors, Yamanis and Hadarima con- 
sti teed its sma]l armed force: See Burton, First Footsteps, 
Pp. 3 a 


70 


Muunammad ai-Hadram}, “Dhikr al-Butun ai-“Alawlyya, * 
DP. 182-83. 


Sharif SAidarus, Bughyat ‘*l-Amal, pp. 42-44, 
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in Mogadishu but after a while he left his father behind in 
that city and proceeded to Lamu "where he died in 1027/ 
1617-187? The descendants of these two worthies gave rise 
to the Al a-Nadir clan found al) along the East African coast 
where they have played a prominent roje in the spread and 
consolidation of Islam. Through secondary and tertiary mig- 
Fattions they also founded similar communities in Indian 
Gujarat.?> 
In East Africa the Hadarima are usually associated with 
religious revival. For their learning, and in the case of 
the Sada and Ashraf also because of their noble descent, they 
tended to occupy Important positions in society as advisors 
to the rulers, and as gadis and mosque Imams offictating at 
dmportant religious functions. In time they also gave rise 
to "“Afro-Sharifs"” in certain parts of East Mrica.- General- 
ly the Sada and Ashraf immigrants were, like th other Hadarima, 
of Sunnite persuasion. Their presence and social prominence, 
however, reinforced the Shiite doctrinal elements which 
seeped into Somali religious belief and practice. 
Besides the Hadarima, the other Arab people who contri- 
buted to the maintenance of ties between Somaliland and the 


Arab world, and whose activity in the Horn of Africa grew 
4 ' A 7 *'~, - oy ‘ ‘ x ", . 1 


rg Sr 
f72martin, "Migrations," p. 10, 


3 :b4d, p. 10, 


T4inid, p. 4. 
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during the seventeenth and the eighteenth century period, 

were “Umants, The Imamate of “Uman, which by the middle of 
the seventeenth century had deyeloped into a strong naval 
power and was able to evict the Portuguese from its terri- 
tories, now began to send her fleets to East Africa, at the 
invitation of Mombasa, to help drive the Portuguese out of 
there, too. Three expeditions despatched fn 1652, 1661, and 
1670 could not accomplish the task, but in 1698 the Portuguese 
stronghold of Fort Jesus in Mombasa finally fell to “Umanis. 
The Portuguese returned in 1728, but they were ousted by 

local opposition in the following year, never te return to 

the northern coast of East Africa, ’? During this “uman{- 
Portuguese rivalry for mastery in East Africa, Mogadishu and 
other Somali ports were briefly accupied by the forces of 

Imam Saif ibn Sultan (d. 1704) under the command of Amir Salim 
as-Sarimi.’® Apparently finding the Somali coast unworthy 

of colonization, the “Wmanis withdrew their forces, but by 
driving the Portuguese out of East Africa they helped revive 


the old trade between the Banaadir coast and the Arab world. 


gl Ere rere ncn cee ne er ere cece cere enn ee erence cnc a 


Boxer, "Portuguese in the East,” p, 236, 


Msnarif “Aidarts, Bughyat ‘1-Amal, p. 98; Hindd, Tarikh 
as-Saomal, p., 35, On the authority of a Mogadishu manuscript 
fo. "Hindi declares that it was the Somalis who appeaied to 
Uman for help against the Portuguese, hence their hasty 
withdrawal. 


MT bir, “Ethiopia and the Horn,” p. 553, 
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By the middle of the seventeenth century the Hadarifma 
and “Umanis thus partially restored the traditional pattern 
of periodic Arab migration (on a group or individual basis}, 
and seasonal trading visits, to the Somali Peninsula. By 
this normalization of contacts the process of Arabization of 
coastal] Somaliland was continued, but at a greatly reduced 
tempo. With regard to trade the Indian dominance which was 
established during the sixteenth century was never seriously 
challenged. Declining Arab shipping vis-a-vis that of the 
Indian and the unequalled demand for Indian goods, especially 
textile products, throughout the East African coast netural- 
ly put the Arabs in a highly disadvantageous position. With 
the repulsion of the Oromo attacks conditions in the interfor 
were in general improving from the middle of the seventeenth 
century on. However, the damage done to Islam and Arab inter- 
ests there was for the time being almast irreparable. Except 
for Harar the urban trade and cultural centers of the interior 
were all] destroyed and abandoned. And the pastoral turbulence 
which took over from the relatively pactfic missionary and 
trade activities of the previous centuries was never quelled 
before the nineteenth century, Only with the upsurge of 
religious revivalism in the last century were conditions 
somewhat estabiltzed and the road cpened once more for the 


penetration of Islam and Arab culture tanto the tntertfor. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Religious Revivalism, Imperialism, and the Deepening 


of Arab-Somailf Connections 


during the 19th and 20th Centuries. 


Present-day Somali potitical and religious soijdarity 
with the Arabs can be attributed fn great measure to two his- 
torical phenomena which came to exercise significant, and 
almost simultaneous, impact in the Horn of Africa during the 
nineteenth century. These are 1) the rise and spread of 
Muslin fraternities (turug, singular tariqa) as a consequence 
of the 18th and 19th century revivalist movement fn the world 
of Istam and 2): the imposition of Christian Ethio-European 
alien rule in Somaliland. First, through missionary activity 
the turug helped strengthen the hold of Islam on the broad 
populace. Equally notable was their unswerving championship 
of transclanal loyalties derived from the commonality of the 
shared Muslim faith-in preference to the divisive kinship- 
based traditional ties. By this work they fairly effectively 
combatted the centrifugal elements tn the Somali seqmentary 
social system and thus raised Somali national consctousness 
to a high pitch, Moreover, by their appeal to the untversal- 


istic ethos of Islam, they emphasized and made the Somalis 





Inestdes preaching the turug took some practical steps 
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Wore conscious than ever before of their essential unity with 
atl Musiim peoples, especially with the neighbouring Arabs.° 
Second, the colonial powers first robbed the Somalis of their 
political sovereignty, at times aven threatened their very 
existence as a natton.> After securing political dominance 
the colonial regimes then imposed certain administrative de- 
mands and restrictions which appeared unreasonable and de- 
grading to Somali religious and social sensibilities. The 
Somali struggle against these impositfons was at first anti- 
Christian in spirit. In time ft ceased to be a merely nega- 


tive response to Christian demands and evolved progressively 


towards a more positive pro-Arab stance. 





fin that direction. They founded communities (JamaSat, sing. 
Jama‘a) for their adherents in which the sole criterion for 
membership, bestdes being a Muslim, was the severance of al] 
previous tineage or clanal affiliations. 


stronger ties with the world of Islam was a natural 
development of the intensified Islamization propaganda. After 
unifying the Somalis aon the basis of Islam the mext step ta- 
wards a more catholic identification was the brotherhood of 
all Muslims. Of course, Christian colonial rute, which evo- 
ked memories of the Crusades as well as the local religious 
struagles, must also have encouraged this tendency. The spe- 
cfal connection with the Arabs derives from the near-contig- 
uity of Arabia with Somaliland; the more frequent contacts 
the Somalis have had historically with the Arabs than with 
any other Muslim people; and most significantly, from the 
Special honour with which the Prophet and his Sada and Ashraf 
descendants are tradittonally regarded in Somaiialand, for 
details see chapter three above. 


sthis mention of a threat to the nation's existence does 
not purport to point to any genocidal policy, actual or ima- 
gined, pursued by the colonial regimes, It rather refers 
only to the division of the Somali territory into five parts 
which the contemporary Somalis correctly perceived as a dan- 
ger to their unity and general welfare. 
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We shall, therefore, be dealing in this chapter with 
the genesis, growth, and activities of the brotherhoods in 
Somatiland and their effect upon the culture of the Somalis 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, We shail aiso say 
something about the nature of colonialism in Somaliland and 
how in their attempts to amelforate thelr condition the So- 
malis were perforce pushed into an ever-deepening intimacy 
with the Arab world. 

Theugh the Qadiriyya had been In Somaliland since the 
fifteenth century it appears that the tariga orders were not 
very significant in the Islam of the Somalis before the nine- 
teenth century. The fact that the Qadirlyya, the only order 
which was there before the nineteenth century, is today iden- 
tified in northern and southern Somaliland with Sheikh “Abdu- 
rahman az-Zaila‘! (d. 21283) and Sheikh Uways Muhammad al- 
Barawt {d. 1909)’ respectively, plus the Jack of any other 
cultural heroes tn the order's local traditions, is @ clear 
indiction that the brotherhood never had universal acceptance 
or importance in the country before the nineteenth century. 
And yet today the Somalis as a whote belong to one or the 
other of a number of Sufi orders (turugq), and to the educated 


as well as the unlettered adherence to Islam implies member- 


ship in a tartg 2 This is true even of those Somalis who 





4, M. Lewis, Modern History, p. 64. 


5A similar situation apparently obtains {n West Afrtca 
where according to J. S. Trimingham (History of Islam in West 
Africa, London, 1962, p. 159), "durfng that century/19th, 
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through secular education and exposture to matertalistic 
European culture have given up Islam ail but in name. As it 
is, & Somali is born a tariga member, is blessed at birth by 
the local tariga sheikh, attends the local tarigqa Quranic 
school], prefers to pray in the mosque of his order, and while 
travelling away from home always seeks out the fellowship of 
his tariga brethren. 

In Somaliland only four Sufi orders--the Qadiriyya, the 
Ahmadftyya, the Salihiyya, and the Rifa‘iyya--have won signi- 
ficant numbers of adherents to their "ways", Of these the 
Qadiriyya, the oldest order in Islam, which was founded by 
“abdulqadir atl-Jilani, who died in Baghdad in 1166 A.D., was 
the first to arrive in the Horn of Africa. It was first in- 


troduced to Mussawa® 


» Zaila®, and Mogadishu by immigrants 
from the Yaman and Hadramawt who soon thereafter also taok 
4t down to all the coastal cities of East Africa.’ Fram 


these coastal towns the order gradually penetrated into the 





adherence to either the Qadiriyya and Tijaniyya became equi- 
valent to being a Muslim". 


SThe Dandarawlyya order, which originated in rural Egypt, 
won some converts in Berbera and established a number of in- 
terfor settlements {jema‘Sat}, such as those at Hargeisa, 
Godweyne, and Sheikh. The Mirghaniyya or the Khatimiyya also 
was propagated in Somaliland, but with Jittle success, by one 
Sheikh Ramadan al-Mussawa°i. In the closing years of the 
nineteenth cantury agents of the Sanussiyya order were seen 
actively propagandising in northern Somaliland, but apparent- 
Ty to no effect. 


Hajar, al-Islam ff as-Sumal, p. 68; Rirash, Kashf as- 


—_ Ee eee 


Sudut, p. 178. 
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interior of Somalfland and Muslim Ethiopia, and established 
a strong base in the city of Harar. The exact date of the 
order's introduction into the Horn of Africa cannot be deter- 
mined now, though its presence there before the sixte eenth 
century is comfortably assured, for in 1503 A.D. the man who 
popularfzed ft in Harar, one Sharif Abdalla al-°Atdaris, 
died in Aden.® 

The Qadiriyya'’s line of historical development through 
the centuries fs as yet unclear and cannot be traced tn any 
meaningful sense. One is handicapped here by the absence of 
relfable documentation. It appears, however, from the extant 
oral traditions which go back only to the Jast century, and 
more importantly from the paucity of written literature re- 
garding the order's history in Somaliland before the nine- 
teenth century, that the Qadirtyya did not have much support 
in the interjor before that century.? 

With the eighteenth century revivalist movement in the 
wider world of Islam fm time making itself felt in SomaTiland, 
the Qadiriyya began to win universal acceptance even among 


the nomads, At the beginning of the nineteenth century 





Syajar, al-Islam ff as-Sumal, p. 68; 1. M. Lewis, 
"Sufism tn Somaliland: A Study in Tribal Islam," Bulletin of 
the School of Griental and African studies, XVII, 3T1955}, 
Pp. 581-602, xVITT,I(1956), po. 145-66, T, p. 592. Dr Lewts 
Adentiftes this saint as Sharif Abu Bakr ibn Abdalla al- 

Aidarus who died 1508-9 instead of 1503, 


910 my knowledge no historical lfterature, oral or writ- 


ten, deating with the tariqa‘'s history in Somaliland before 
the nineteenth century, other than minor references to Sharif 
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Jearned adherents of the order, imbued with the revivalist 
doctrines of the day were soon moving about the countryside 
Preaching a return to the old precepts of Islam in their most 
pristine and unadulterated form. They waged a vigorous cam~ 
paign against the Somali social system of lineage and clanal 
affiliations which, they pointed out, was the cause of many 
impious acts and the basis of pastoral] turbulence. They 
sought to create a harmonious community in the place of the 
fissiparous tribalism. Setting an example by their pacifist 
polictes, austerity, and denial of worldly delights and pos- 
sessions, these itinerant frfars were able to attract many 
followers to “Abdulqadtr al-Jitani's "path" 10 

In 1819 A.D. one Sheikh Ibrahim Hasan founded the 
Qadirtyya Order's first known settlement in the interior at 


11 


Bardhere on the middle reaches of the River Juba, Shortly 


thereafter other Qadiriyya leaders followed Sheikh [brahim's 
example and a number of smaller settlements sprung up along 
the same stretch of the river. These were essentially farm- 


ing, but partially stockherding, religious communities whose 


“Abdalla al-"Aidarus has yet came to light. 


10, exception to this general rute can be seen in south- 
ern Somaliland, where tariga prohibition against the tvory-- 
the elephant being considered an unclean animal--and worldly 
gains as well, and the flocking of servile class2s to the 
settlements angered the trading and ruling classes in the 
trea. A grand alliance was formed against them, and the 
Qadirlyya settlement near Bardhere was attacked and raised 
to the ground in 1843. For an adequate study of the issue 
involved in this war refer to Lee Vincent Cassanell1, "The 
Sanaadir Past,” Chapter Three. 


be vetkh CAbduraaman an-Najar, al-Islam fi ag-Sumai,p.69. 
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members devoted a significant proportion of their time to 
study and worship. In line with the doctrines of the order, 
the members of these settlements voluntarily renounced their 
clan tfes and loyalties and came to Identify solely with their 
tariga community. Despite their diverse clan backgrounds, ang 
‘oes proof of their radical break with the tradttional tribal 
order, they considered themselves--even addressed each ather-- 
as brethren (ikhwar). 

| The remarkable Sheikh Uways Muhammad Muhyidin al-Qadiri 
al-Barawl (significantly he was Qadiri first and Barawi se- 
cond}, who had spent a lifetime of ttreless missionary acti- 
vity not only in Somajiland but throughout East Africa and 
who has been singularly credited with the spread of Islam in 
East Africa at the turn of the century, ¢ also did much to 
Propagate the order in the interior of southern Somatiland. 
After moving about the countryside for a4 number of years, 
Sheikh Uways finally settled and founded a Qadirfyya settle- 
nent (jama“a) at Biyole, near Tlyogle, on the upper reaches 


of the Juba River. The . mosque~ schoo] that the Sheikh 





Je there are two traditional sources on Sheikh Uways, 
both written by the same author fn Arabic. These are Abdurah- 
man ibn Sheikh Umar at-SAti al-Qadird, Jala’ al-°A fj 
Managib a-Sheikhayn 
wa ‘'j-Sheikh ai-Kamil,,. “Abdurahman az-Zaijia airo, n.d) 
and al-Jawhar a-llafis fe Khawass a-Sheikh Uways (Cairo, 1383 
H/1964}. However the most scholarty piece of work on the 
Sheikh 16 B. G. Martin, “Muslim Potitics and Resistance to 
Colonial Rule: Shetkh Uways b. Muhammad a)]-Barawi and the 
Qadirfya Brotherhood in East Africa," JAH, X, 3{1969) pp. 471- 
486. According to Hartin the Sheikh's influence spread to 
the Ogaden, the Bajun Islands, Zanzibar, the Comoro Islands, 
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founded there quickly became the most important center for 
fadiriyya propagandization in southern Somaliland. ?> Sheikh 
Uways composed a number of mystic verses in Arabic two of 
which were printed in an anthology of Somalf religious poetry 
in the Majamu ‘at ai-Qasa'id { a collection of songs) edited 
and published by a fellow Bravan, Sheikh Qasim ibn Muhyidin. 
He also composed at least five known religious poems fn 
Somali, which besides their religious and literary value have 
the singular “*honour" of being the first pieces of Somali 
literature written in the Arabic script. 24 One of the Tatter 
is a polemic directed against the Dervish? salihiyya move- 
Ment and Salihilyya pretensions, in general. A party of the 
Darvish forces, who were incenced by the Sheikh's attack, 
sacked the village of Biyole in 1909 and killed Sheikh 
Uways. 

Sheikh Uway's influence was so great that today one 
Speaks of an Uwaysiyya sub-order throughout the southern 
haif of Somaliland and down the East African coast as far 


south as the coast of Tanzania and in the island of Zanzibar. 
a yy a SS gS es 


and to Hadramawt besides southern Somaliland. Perhaps a 
mMéasure of this Sheikh's greatness can be seen from the fact 
that both of the [badi Sultan's of Zanzibar, Barghash and 
Hamid b, Thuwayni, considered themselves representatives of 


sheikh Uways, 
Wrajar, al-Istim ff as-Somal, p. 69, 
AMeerutti, Somalia, I, py 150. 


WS oor an explanation of the Dervish movement, see foot- 
note number 78 below. 


16; M, Lewis, Modern History, p. 64. 
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His tomb is the scene of annual memorial gatherings (ziyara 
or visitations} which last three days, attended by visitors 
from different parts of the country, and even from farther 
afteld.. 

Among Shefkh Uways's many outstanding students and 
devoted followers who made the Uwaystyya the success it has 
become in East Africa was the almost equally famous Shetkh 
Abdurahman fbn Abdalla af-Shashi, popularly known as Sheikh 
Suff. Like his fllustrious predecessor, Sheikh Sufi devoted 
the whole of his Vife to worship, teaching, and the propaga- 
tion of the Qadiriyya tarigqa. He did his work largely in the 
coastal cities, especfally in Mogadishu where he founded a 
mosque and a schoo! and died in 1919.28 He 1s considered by 
many as the patron-saint of the city, and consequently his 
tomb attracts thousands of people seeking his blessings, many 
of whom are not even of Qadiriyya persuaston.-® 

Another emminent figure was Sheikh “Abdullahi ibn Yusuf 
al-Qutbi al-Qalanguli who took the order westwards into the 
interior and also northwards, and whose work al-Majmu <a at- 
Hubaraka (the blessed collection), printed in Cairo, con- 
stitutes the single most important volume of Sufi literature 


or 


' a 
rh i a a a ONT AKANE AS WO eT ~ 





> 
For an eyewitness account of one of these Zfyaras, 


refer to Shefkh Abdurahman a-Najar, who participate n the 
1962 visitation: al-Islam fi as-Sumal, pp. 69-70, 


18 Bid, p. 69; also SAbdulmun® tm “Abdulhalim, Somalia, 
PP. 206-2 ,. 


19 in-Najar, al=-Istam ff as-Sumal, p, 70. 
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coming out of Somaliland. No less outstanding was Sheikh 
Qasim Muhyiddin a}-Barawi, who was mentioned above as the 
editor of the Majmucat al-Gasa'id. Besides becoming famous 
for his biting attack upon the Salihiyya in his poetry, Shetkh 
Qasim is known today for his learning and successful promotion 
of the Uwaysiyya in southern Somalia.<- 

Early in the nineteenth century another branch of the 
Qadiriyya Order was showing stgns of renewed vigour in the 
north under the leadership of new brand of religious revival- 
ists. Inspiration for this movement, which had its beginnings 
fn the Yaman, came from the north and northwest, from teachers 

21 

in Harar and Aussz. The movement was initiated by Sheikh 

c 
Isma {1 ibn “Umar al-Maqdashi (from Mogadtshu), who studted 

c 

under Sayyid Hamza ibn Muhamuud al- Awsi, but the most accom- 
plished missionary in that sub-order was al-Maqdashi's 
student, Sheikh “Abdurahman ibn Ahmad a-Zatla°i. For many 
years Sheikh “Abdurahman taught tirelessly during missionary 
travels which took him far and wide in what has since become 
British Somaliland and Ethiopian Ogadenia, in the latter of 

20 

Cerulli, Somalia, I, p. 150. 

I the historical and spiritual connection between Yaman, 
especially the city of Zabid, and the northern Somali coast 
has a Fong history. In previous chapters we have come across 
frequent mention of Zaila‘is figuring in the politics and re- 
Tigtous learning of the Yaman's, again especially in Zabid. 

On a visit to that city between 15-20 February, 1976, this 
author was privileged to witness these connections which are 
today as much alive as they have ever been. Sheikh Muhammad 


fbn Yahya ibn Muhammad Jaddji az-Zabidi has shown me numerous 
correspondences between Zabid{i and Somali Sheikhs. This 175 
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which he died in 1683.72 In these two areas the Order is 


today associated exclusively with his name. Sheikh “Abdurah- 
Ban authored, in prose as well as in verse, many mystical 
works which are studied and pepularly hetd to be sacred by 
the followers of the Qadiriyya.?> 

Another order of importance Is that of the Idrisiyya, 
or as ft is locally known Ahmadiyya, Brotherhood, founded by 
the Moroccan Sayyid Ahmad ibn idris ai-Fasi, who died in 
Saudi Arabian “Asir in 1837. It was introduced into Somali- 
Vand by a learned Somali, Sheikh CAli Maye Duregba, a very 
pfous and popular man. Shetkh “ALi collected many students 
around him and acquired numerous followers in the region of 
the middie and tower Shabeelle River valtey.-" At the pre- 
sent time this order is strongest in such urban centers of 
the Banaadir as Mogadishu and Marka, and also in the inland 
district of Bur Hakaba. However, it has been taken to dif- 
ferent parts of the country by individual enthusiasts and 
consequently today one finds individuais or smatl groups of 
Ahmadiyya adherents in most towns of Somaliland. Despite 


its fairly significant numerical strength and urban base, the 


a, OO, i, i i i 





@ topic which deserves a separate study of its own and we 
need not concern ourselves with it here. The ties are so 
strong that most of these Somali correspondents have adopted 
the title of Zabidi. 


eee M, Lewis, Modern History, p, 64, 
23Rirash, Kashf as-Sudul, p. 180. 


246 shdulmun' dm CAbdulhaltm, Somalia, p. 207; Nasar, al- 
Istam fi ag-sumat, p. 70; caki, al-feTam wa ‘1-Muslimun,o.74, 
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order cannot boast any noteworthy scholar or ptece of scholar- 
ly work. / 

Another significant Order, second #2 importance only to 
the much older Qadirtyya, and which its very vocal and espe- 
cfally noted for tts political activism, is the Salihiyya 
Brotherhood, an off-shoot of the dristyya tarigqa. It was 
founded in the Hijaz by Muhammad ibn Salih, one of the student 
disciples of the Sudanese Sufi Ibrahim al-Rashid, a follower 
of Sayy{d Ahmad ibn tdris.°° Muhammad Salih tived in Mecca, 
but the order was introduced into Somaliland by one of his 
Somali students, Sheikh Muhammad Guleed, whom he appainted 
as his representative ({khalifa) in that country.°° Sheikh 
Muhammad won strongest support amongst the farming communities 
{n the Jowhar-Bal‘ad area, in whose territory he founded a 
SchooT and the aeadquarters of his brotherhood.<? 

Gne of the famous canonized Sheikhs of this order was 
Sheikh “Alf Nairobi who founded a Brotherhood settlement 
(jama“a} on the middle reaches of the Juba river. By far, 


though, the most distinguished member of this Brotherhood 


2S Ty amingham, The Sufi Orders in Istam (Oxford, 1971), 
p. 121. } 


*O ibid, p. 121; Najar, al-Istam ff as-Sumat, p. 70. 


27 Whereas author{ty among the Gadirfyya and Ahmadtyya 
Brotherhoods tends to be diffuse and there is no generally 
recognized headquarters for either of them, in the Salihiyya 
it fs centralised and the settlement called Misr, which 
Shei{kh Muhammad Guleed founded, 1s considered the seat and 
spiritual home of the vicariate of Southern Somaliland. (See 
Cerulii, Somalia, IT, p. 151). This form of centralised 
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was Sayyid Muhammad “Abdulla Hasan, the leader of the Dervish 
movement against British, Ethiopian, and Italian rute in 
northern and western Somaliland between A.D. 1899 and 1921.28 
Another popular figure who added to the order's connection 
with political activism was Sayyid Muhammad Yusuf, who led 


a shortlived uprising in 1917 under the order's banner against 





organization does not seem to have caught on in northern 
Somaliland. 


2 he term "dervish" (Arabic and Somali, darwish, pl. 
darawish} is of Persian provenance (darvesh) and means a 
Muslim mendicant, frecuentty a member of an order character- 
{zed by trance-inducing devotional exercises. The native 
Arabic word for this person is fagir (poor or needy person, 
d.e. In need of God}, which is the source of the English 
term “fakir", In Sgmalijand the term is applied exclusively 
to Sayyid Muhammad “Abdulla Hasan's followers and also to 
those who were inspired by his movement to take up arms 
against the colonial powers. The Sayyid used it to refer to 
his followers to show their adherence to the Saiihiyya Sufi 
Order, and also in order to give them a basis for unity 
“transcending cian affiliations". It ts perhaps in recogni- 
tion of the impijed poverty for knowledge of God in the word 
"dervish" that one contemporary scholar referred to the 
Sayyid as “the poor man of God": (Hess, "The Poor Man of God-- 
Muhammed Abdudllah Hassan"). Certainly the Sayyid himself 
gave that impression on a number of Occasions by SiGning his 
Correspondence with "Sayytd Muhammad bin Abdulla Hasan, the 
Dervish", For this see D. Jardine, The Mad Mullah of Somali- 
Tand, pp. 210, 249, 

Sayyid Muhammad's movement spilled over to neftghbouring 
Somali territories under colonial rule where local Somalis 
began to emulate him or openly showed their sympathies. {See 
Cassanelli, "The Banaadir Past," Chapter 5, part 0; I. M. 
Lewis, Hodern History, pp. 85-87; and &, R. Turton’s two 
articles “The Impact of Muhammad Abdille Hassan in the East 
African Protecterate,” and "Somali Resistance to Colonial 
Rule and the Devetopment of Somali Potitical Activity in 
Kenya 1893-1960, "JAH, 13,1 (1972), pp. 117-143; and Hess, 
"The 'Mad Mullah! and Northern Somalia”. 

It {s because of the Sayyid's fight against clan fissures 
and his nearly successful campaign to rally pan-Somali re- 
sistance to cotonialism that present-day Somalis and some 
writers consider him as the inspirer and symbol of modern 
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Ethiopia in the upper Shabeeile river yvalley.29 Many lesser 
figures, who came under Muhammad Satth's influence while tra- 
velling or studying in Arabia, came back home and laboured 
mightily for the order throughout Somaliland. 

since the time of the jihads led by Sayyfd Muhammad 
“Abdulla Hasan and Sayyid Muhammad Yusuf, the Salihiyya has 
always been associated with active opposition to Christian 
colonial rule and, in general, with political militancy. In 
scholarship and numerical strength the Salihiyya cannot match 
the older Qadiriyya Order. But what it lacks in these aspects 
{t more than makes up for in enthusiasm and Vigour. With 
settlements (jama*at) Scattered around agricultural areas 
and much political strength within urban areas, even with 
groups of itinerant Salihiyya adherents {her} reving among 
the nomads, the Order has achieved, like the Qadirfyya, a 
national following throughout the Somali territories. 

Another old order, the Rifa iyye, named after its founder 
Ahmad ibn a-Rifa‘i (d. A.D. 1182), also has some significance. 
I. M. Lewis notes that it "is represented amongst Arab set- 


30 Indeed, it is large- 


tlers but is not widely distributed”. 
Ty confined to such Banaadir urban centers as Mogadishu, 
though a few adherents have also been obseryed in the former 


British territory. Its Importance dertves from the fact that 
: Sof | ms qe OS . yA x “sy - 


~. wn 





Somali nationalism, See Saadia Touval, Somali Nationalism 
Chapter Five. | 


eo rerulli, Somatia, I, p. 151. 
30: Mm. Lewis, "Sufism in Somalfland,” I, p. 592, 
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it has among 4ts membershtp some of the best learned reli- 
gious leaders in the country. 

How has the spread of the turug among the Somalis since 
the nineteenth century affected the character of Islam in 
that society? How has it affected Somali culture in general? 
A tartga (way) is essenttally a systematic method of worship 
with prescribed exercises which can lead the aspiring devotee 
to a clear knowledge (maSrifa) of God and to the ideal vir- 
tuous life. The particular devotional exercises of each 
tariqa were prescribed by the founder of each respective 
order who, through his exemplary Tife of righteousness and 


31 had proven their efficacy and then com- 


miracle working, 
mended them to his followers. Invariably, there is associated 
with the founders some kind of divine powers (baraka}, the 
mark of sainthood and the source of their miracle workings, 
which they had acquired by thetr good works or was graciously 
bestowed upon them by God. These powers are usually passed 

on to successors or designated representatives (khulafa', 
sing. khalifa) to other countries. In addition to this in- 
vestiture with baraka, the khalifa 1s empowered to appoint 
Tesser sheikhs to head tariga communities (jama*at) acknow- 
fedging the suzerainty of the Khalifa. By this appointment 


a gama’a head becomes “the spiritual heir .of the founder, 


~" ~. 





31 tard a founders and other Muslim saints, {Awltya'), 
are always credited with miraculous feats. Among the many 
owers frequently attributed to them is the ability to travel 
ong distances in no time at all by flytng or riding the 
clouds, the powers to heal the sick or revive the dead, 
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whose qualities and powers become inherent in him upon his 


succession”. 24 Fach congregational head (Sheikh al-jama‘a) 


or regfonal representative (khalffa) thus inherits his 
authority through a chain of spiritual ancestors (silsilat 
‘l-baraka) which represents his predecessors or superfors in 
office and link him with the founder of the Order. It must 
be pointed out here that succession is strictly spiritual 
and has nothing to do with lineal descent.°> 
To justify the legality of his "way" and to avoid tegai 
banishment which is a sure consequence of any kind of inno- 
vation in Istama tariga féunder must pravide a chain of 
authority which connect him to one of the "Rightly-guitded 
Caliphs", and thereby with the Prophet.- This is the chain 
of initiation (Sitlstlat ‘*l-Wird or Irada), and like the 
Silsitat '1-Baraka, which only attempts to validate a Sheikh's 
cor a Khalifa's succession to an office, it pertains to office 
rather than the person?” With these two sfilsilats, there- 


fore, the powerline, so to speak, between the incumbent 





Powers over natural forces such as the winds and oceans, and 
frequent visits to the Prophet and communication with God 
himself. 


32 erimingham, Sufi Orders, p. 173, 
33 sccerding to Fbhid, p, 173, in the Arab world, however, 
the tendency has beer for succession to the leadership of 


Brotherhood congregations to become hereditary on the princi- 
ple of lineal descent, 


S4inia, p. 150. 
351, MH, Lewts, “Sufism in Somaltiand,” I, p. 591. 
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congregational head, (Sheikh '1-Jama‘a} Or the vicar, 
(khalifa}, and the Prophet is completed and fully established. 
In Somaliland, as elsewhere in the world of Istam, the 
system of spiritual descent soon underwent certain mod{ifica- 
tions. Since Divine Grace was bestowed upon the person of 
the Prophet Muhammad, and perhaps because of the popularity 
of the Shi°ite Woctrines among the masses, the Sada and 
Ashraf descendants of the Prophet tended to inherit these 
powers automatically, irrespective of their lifestyle. As 
Mass veneration for the Prophet's Quraishitic clan gained 
ground, it became obvious that the best candidate for the 
leadership of a tariga at any level was he who could combine 
spiritual connections with kinship or lineat descent. And 
so the tariga leaders began to seek genealogical linkage with 
the Prophet. The reason for this new development which tries 
to approximate spiritual descent to lineal descent, as has 
been hinted at, is not difficult ta seek. As I. M. Lewis 


noted, 


eevee Those in whose blood {recorded in personal genea- 
Jogies} the Prophet's grace {Baraka} flows are eminent- 
ly suitable for election to the office of head (Khalifa) 
of an Order or of a congregation (Sheikh). Sheikhs and 
Khalifas, as aiso the founders of the Orders themselves, 
have personal genealogies tracing descent from ancestors 
connected with Mohammed,...The tradition is that descent 
from Quraysh entitles to religious office and thay. to 

be a Sufi sheikh or Khalifa implies such descent, 


Among the masses in Somalfland, but also throughout the 
world of Islam, the assocfation of divine grace (Baraka) with 
35tnid, p. 591, 
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the Suf{ and other religious leaders whose piety has been 
proven JImplies saintly powers of intercession with God in 
the interest of their followers. Because of this their 
favours are constantly sought by the needy, and the wealthy 
alike, the afflicted and the healthy, those embarking on 
major undertakings, such as marriages, pregnancy, travel, or 
business ventures. This normally entails visitations to, 
memorial services and sacrifices at their tombs. In certain 
localized areas the genealogy of the Shetkh al-Jamaa 1s 
adopted by the members of the congregation he heads and by 
all those non-members who seek his blessings." The pane- 
gyrics celebrating these saints' achtevements frequently 
ascribe a QGQuraishitic genealogy to them. 

Perhaps inevitably, the masses seeking this divine 
grace also cannonize their eponymous ancestors who might 
have even preceeded Islam, or alternatively adopt genealogies 
of famous Musiifm historical personalities--Arab missionaries 
or Sufi saints--who might have figured in the spread of Islam 
among them. Accounting, among other things, for the Somalis’ 
claim to Arab ancestry, Dr. I. M. Lewis observes with com- 


mendable insight: 


We have seen how Quraysh 15 the symbol of divine 
grace and how the genealogies of Sufi shetkhs and 
Khatifas vaunt connextioan with the Prophet's tineage. 
We have also seen how in its clfent status, and thus 
at some point in the history of every jamaca, the com- 
munity 4s identified with {ts heaa and with his 





saa aoa ‘ue 


a 
37 tp imingham, Sufi Orders, p. 235; I. M. Lewis, “Sufism 
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genealogy. {ft is the incorporation of such genealogies, 
I believe, which leads ultimately to the inclusive as- 
eription of the Somali nation to the Qurayshite lineage 
of the Prophet. 38 


In other parts of the world (Central Asia and Kashmir, 
for instance) where the Sufis have been active for centuries, 
Sufi-inspired attempts to forge links with distant sources 


of Baraka have ied to a degree of syncretism in the popular 





religous belief and practices, a sort of accommodation with 
pre-Islamic religion which entails the naturalization of 
elements of the previous religion into Islam; 

Old sacred places were Islamtzed as saints’ tomb, 
legends from earlier religious strata were incorporated 
wererattiatiatee ty Hgbrares eran aniaeedy 2Pee 

This same process has also taken place in Somaliland. Here 
the catholic inclusiveness and tolerance of Sufi theosophy 
was helped by the striking similarity between the religious 
and political functions of Sufi spiritual and Somali personal 
genealogies. This not only made the task of spreading Islam 
easier, but it also virtually rendered the Sufi brand of 
Islam as the form most suited to, and characteristic of, 


Somalitand.*? It is in this process of incorporation of 





in Somaliland," I, pp. 591, 601. 


38ibid, I, p. 603, 


33rnimingham, Suff Orders, p. 230, 


{Oror a perceptive analysis of the functional resemblance 
between Sufi and Somali genealogies, the “underlying simitari- 
ties in the Cushitic and Suff reliqious concepts which attach 
to genealogies,” and how the genealogies of Sufi leaders and 
Arab Sheikhs are assumed by the Somaiis, see 1. NM, Lewis, 
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pre-Islamic rites into the popular Islam that the separate 
identity of the pre-Islamic cultural substratum is being 
gradually buried and an increased Arabo-Islamte character 1s 
betng given to the Somali culture. To be sure, this method 
of adoption guarantees continued existence to elements of the 
old culture, but only tn modified forms defined and sanc- 
tioned by the dominant Islamic tradition. 

Among the numerous pre-Islamic remnant rites in the 
present-day Somali Islam is the ceremony of the zar (in 
Somali, Sar). Most likely a propitiatory sacred dance in 
former times,’ the zar 1s now performed in the contemporary 
Islamic milieu to drive out demons {jinn or wadaaddo} from 
victims whom they periodically seize and afflict with ail- 
ments 2 Recognizing, perhaps, the zar's pre-Islamic prevenan- 
ce, the orthodox clergy strongly denounce and oppose the cere- 
mony. It is also losing respect today as a result of the 
spread of modern education and science. In certain quarters ft 
1s only the wives of rich men who are struck--or feign posse- 
ssion, as some Say--by the malevolent spirit. Consequently, 
the credibility of the zar institution is being questioned by 


an increasing number of skeptics who view the whole thing a5 


L 
I 





"Sufism in Somaliland," I and II, passim. | 
“Icerulti, Somalia, I p. 148. | 


fear, which appears to have been the supreme deity in a 
pre-Islamic Cushttic divine hterarchy, was introduced into 
the World of Islam in the nineteenth century by Slaves hail- 
ing from Ethiopia. By then Zar had lost his lofty status and 
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nothing more than a ruse to wring presents from credutous 
husbands.*? Nevertheless, the dance js popular among the 
Masses and it is widely practised. 

Certain aspects of this dance, which invariably climaxes 
with the afflicted victim going tnto a trance signalling his 
liberation, appear to have been coopted inta--and certainly 
find close parallel in--the services (dhikr) of the Sufi 
turug, which atso end in Similar trances and convulsions. 
Historicaliy, many Mustim mystic orders have been known to 
Practice trance-inducing devotional exercises. Which of the 
Rumerous Varieties of excerises practised elsewhere, if any, 
have found their way to Somaliland cannot be determined now, 
In whatever form they came they appear to have been modified 
$0 as to conform to the sar dance. This would, therefore, 
account for the noted close "similarities between the attatn- 
Ment of spirit possession (or the release from possession) 
and absorption in Allah which are the objects of the dance 
and the dhikr respectively". -" In the circumstances of ortho- 


dox hostility and attacks by scientific knowledge, the sar 





Was reincarnated only as a down-graded evil spirit (jinni). 
In Somalitand this Cushitic ged ts known vartousty as Eebbe 
or Waaqg (Oromo, Waaga), but it has beer Islamized and is 
today synonymous with Allah. The history of the sar dance 
and the circumstances af its advent in Somaliland, however, 
remains obscure. For the origins and spread of Zar, con- 
sult Cerulli, Somalta, I, pp. 157-1548 or M. th, Houtsma 

et al (eds.) The Encyclopedia of Islam, I¥(London, 1934}, 


p, 1217; I, M. Lewis, “Sufism in Somatiland," IL, pp. 146-147. 
§Sibid, p. 147. 
S4Tbtd, p, 154, 
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ceremonies to drive out the evil genius may atrophy in time, 
but the traditional propftfatory dance to the waaq divinity, 
Gereft of its Cushitfe character and shrouded in an Islamic 
garment, will most certainly remain so Tong as there are 
Sufis in Somaliland. 

Another pre-Islamic custom--the festival of the Somali 
New Year, called dabshid (the making of fires), because it 
fs marked, among other things, by bonfires--has won the stamp 
of approval “as a Muslim expiatory rites." In certain lota- 
ities people ascribe supernatural} powers to the hereditary 
clan heads, © a belief which most certainly has its origin 
in a pre-isiamic idea that such clan heads could commune with 
Haag through the ancestors, but is now interpreted as divine 
grace {baraka}) collateral with his burdensome responsibili- 


47 Contemporary Mustim leaders have inherited the powers 


ties. 
and the very titles of their counterparts in the previous 
religious system, and even conduct their duties by the same 
Methods and rites employed by their predecessors, Or. Cerulli 
briefly observed that: 

1 . | ” " " . * 

"Sthid, p. 148. 

Gros, p. 149; Cerulli, Somalia, I, p. 149. 

4) hough the actual belief in the supernatural powers of 
the clan head is confined to certain communities in Sourthern 
Somaliland, the feeling that responsibility implies blessing 
{1s one of wide currency, and is one of the things which makes 
a Sultan's counsel] welghtier than 1t otherwise would have 


been among 2 people whose oppasttion to authority has been 
noted by al}? these who came in contact with them, 
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Ancient heathen magicians have been replaced by 
Muslim scholars, although they have kept their name 
wadad and may be also applifed to magica] practices. 


Prop ing. a8 blessing is gtven as in paganism by 
spitting. 4 


As has been seen, the process of accommodation has taken 
place at the popular level, for the legalistic religion of 
orthodoxy had always been intolerant of syncretic situations. 
The means by which it was effected also was equally unorthodox. 
It was through Sufism, with fits capacity to embrace “a wide 
range of religious experience, from the primitive nature~ 
mysticism, spirit-raising, and power-cults of folk religion 
to the refined, desiccated reaches of philosophical monism," 
that the work was carried out 49 With the Islamic tradition 
being the dominant of the two mixing cultural traditions, the 
process was at the Tevel of consciousness understandably al- 
ways in favour of Islamization and Arabization. The outcome 
fs a curious syncretic situation, a cultural blend in which 
today its African and Arabico-Istamic component parts are 
both operative and unmistakably displayed, but which identi- 
fies solely with its Islamic heritage. The same can be said 
about the people in terms of what they conceive of their true 
ethnic identity. Despite physical and cultural appearances 
to the contrary, they still "ctiag to a belief in an actual 
descent from an Arab saint--the myth In no wise detracting 
4Beerultt, Somalia, I, p. 149. 


§STeimingham, Sufi Orders, p. 236. 
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from the sociological Significance of such beliefs",°2 

it must be pointed out here that the process of Arabi- 
zation had been taking place even prior to the arrival of the 
Qadiriyya {in the fifteenth century. Indeed, it may be said 
to have begun and gone hand in hand with the entire process 
of Islamization. What the resurgence of the revivalist move- 
ment in the nineteenth century did was to appreciably inc- 
rease the number and activities of the Sufi orders and, as 
might be expected, hasten a process long since underway. In 
the absence of accurate statistical data it is difficuit, to 
say the least, to quantify the acceleration in the work ef- 
fected towards Arabization by the turug since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. However, the dramatic increase 
in the range and tempo of their activity during this pertod 
must have necessarily been accompanted by @ corresponding 
widening and deepening of their influence. 

An index of the latter-day contribution of the turuq, 
tangibly and outwardly very prominent, is the increase ifn 
the learning of the Arabic language, As the language of 
religion since the beginning of the Islamic era Arabic was 
always studied in Somaliland, especially in the urban centers. 
It was vigorously promoted by the Sufis, who were more than 
any other group committed to religious learning. As the only 
means of literary expression (Somalf being unwritten) Arabic 
eer ete a. . 

SOtbid, pp. 235-236, 
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always had a certatn amount of prestige attached to it. With- 
in the coastal sultanates 4% was also the language of busi- 
ness and government, But now with the increased proiifer- 
ation of tariga settlements (jamaSat) and roving sufi bands 
{her} {n the countryside since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the Tanguage gained an unprecedented currency, 
and came to be identified in beth city and countryside with 


} 
culture and Jearning.> The revivalist movement initiated 


| a period of literary flowering, expressed largely in the 


Arabic language, out of which the onty known written liter- 
ary trad{tion in Somaliland has developed.°¢ 

The wide spread belief in the saintly virtues and powers 
of the tariga leaders has gradually tended to ascribe these 
powers to all the religious leadership, and has greatly en- 
hanced their prestige and influence in society. Never ex- 
pected to directly participate in political and other wortdly 
activities,the clergy nevertheless exercise a powerful lead- 
ership authority deriving from their religious knowledge and 


3 
potential for virtue.” In a sense they have become the 





Slyajar, al-Istam f¥ as-Sumal, p. 73; Ahmad as-Sawar, 
as-Smal al-Kabir(Cairo, 1959}, pp. 20-26. In his “Language 
tn Somalia," Linguistic Reporter: Newsletter of the Center 
for Applifed Linguistics, VIII, 3 1966), pp. 1-2, Joseph J, 
Pla correctly declares that ‘Arabic 1s the language of cul- 
ture and education” for the decidedly Islamic Somali soctety, 








Sésee examples of this tradition cited above here, 


S3traditionally a Somali was either a man of religion 
(wadaad, plural, wadaaddo, Arabic, sheikh} who abstained from 
the concerns of this world, or a man of war (waranleh, lit. 
Spear bearer) whose chtef interests were the affairs of this 
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conscience of society, the material embediment of its ideals, 
and fn the socfetal diviston of tabour they have been assig- 
ned to the role of philosopher kings. They lead in prayers 
sclemnize, and officiate at, public ceremonies and festivi- 
ties, and biess ali communal prejects. More importantly, 
because of their concern with religious matters and champisn- 
ship of tariga ideals of Muslim brotherhood, the religious 
Jeaders enjoy the added prestige of not being identified with 
any particularistic group or clan interests, “In keeping 
with this," writes Dr, I, M. Lewis, “men of religfon are 
highly Valued as go-betweens and as members of peace embas- 
$ies because they are by definition non-combatants and ideal- 
Ty stand above particularistic loyalties". °4 They figured 
very prominently in the nationalist movement of the 1940s 
and 1950s which promoted a significant number of them into 
parliament. In their attempts to mobilize mass support for 
the nationalist parties the religious leaders appealed to the 
brotherhood of ail Mustims which transcend the clan clear- 
ages, and thus gave the movement its ideals of pan-Istamic 
unity. It was these men who in the 1950s and 1960s thwarted 
al] attempts to write Somati in Latin or fn any of the other 


tocally developed scripts, facetiously equating Latin with 
y moe toa - ~ OUN % 74 ‘ , 


‘ * 





world, which fn the pastoral cond{ttons were settled only by 
the use of the spear (waran}., 


54 M, Lewis, “Shef{khs and Warrdors in Somaliland,” tn 
G, Dfeterlen and '. Fortes (eds,}, African Systems of Thought, 
Religion and Ritual(New York, 1965), p. 211. 
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with Ja din (no religion} in the{r campaign, They repeatedly 
called for closer assocfation with the Muslim and the Arab 
world, gome of them even demandtng that the Somald Republic 
apply for membership in the Arab League. 

Se that what it may, there are other respects tn which 
the turug have facflitated the development of Arab-Somali > 
connections. As daughter branches of Sufi orders founded in 
Arabia, the Somali turug fostered the growth of contacts bet- 
ween Somaliland and the spiritual homes of the turug in 
Arabta. Tariga students frequently journey to these centers 
in Arabia for study and in quest of blessing, and even oc- 
casfonaliy contribute donations to them?” Of course, travel 
te these places has recently been rendered much easfer than 
fn anytime before by the establishment of steamship services 
between Somaliland and Arabia, and so contacts have become 
more freauent during the last century.°° 

We huve seen how new Suff orders and revitalfzed old 
ones have since the beginning of the nineteenth century been 
helping to expedite the process of Arabization among the 
Somalis. In this task the turug found an unlikely ally in 
Furopean and Christian imperialism. In as much as their work 
was religious and missfonary in nature the turuq aimed at and 
attained results in the cultural and religious fields, Col- 


onialism was to add a political dfmension to this cultural 





551, M. Lewis, Pastora} Democracy, p, 221, 


56 cae above footnote 21 for an example of such contacts. 
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process, in the last twenty years of the nineteenth century 
Ethiopta and European powers dfvyided Somaliland among them- 
selves into five territorfes.°? It fs in this balkanization 
of the Somali country by none other than Christian powers 
that the unintended contributions of imperialism Jie and here 
one must necessaritly seek the ultimate reason for the Somalis’ 
relentless political identification with the Arab world. In 
the course of the remaining pages of this chapter I shall, 
therefore, attempt to show how colonial pressures forced the 
Somalis to fall back internally upon their religfon (Istam)} 

as a source of strength with which to combat imperialism, and 
also to reach cut to their Arab co-religionists for external 
support. 

The European colonial powers acquired their respective 
portions of Somali territory through peacefully negotiated 
protection treaties which, as subsequent events were to 
prove, meant different things ta the European and Somali con- 
tracting parties.°8 Ethiopia, on the other hand, got its 
share by means of military conquest. As concerns the differ- 
ent interpretations qiven to the treaties, it appears that 


the Somali signatories had no {ntention of signing away their 
| 
5? these are former Srftish Somaliland and the Italfan 
Trust territory of Somalia (united on independence on duly 
Ist, 1960 to form the present Somali Gemocratic Republic}, 


French Somaliland (the Republic of Djibouti as of June 27, 
31877}, the ttorthern Province of Kenya, and the Warar region 


of Ethiopia. 


58uisinterpretation of treaties was not unique te Euro- 
Somali relations. dust next door, different readings of the 
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sovereignty, but that they thought they were getting into 
beneficial alliances with these powers, The Europeans, how- 
ever, had different ideas. As evidenced in the preamble of 
the 1884-86 Anglo-Somali treaties, the Somalis were merely 
"desirous of entering into an agreement with the British 
Government for the maintenance of ... {their? independence, 
the preservation of order, and other good and sufficient 
reasons".°> Notwithstanding these vague "other yood and 
sufficient reasons” which might not even have been explained 
to the signatories, the treaties did not imply any cesston 
of sovereignty or territory to Britain, for in wording and 
in spirit they were not different from the "contractual al- 
liances of the same sort as these used s0 extensively in in- 


60 In return for the protection 


ternal Somali clan politics". 
and other favours which the British Government promised then, 


the Somalis covenanted with their ally “never to cede, sell, 





Ethio-Italian Treaty of 1889 finally led to war and the dis- 
astrous defeat of the Italians at Aduwa in 1896. 


att E. Hertstet, The Map of Africa by Treaties, 3 vols., 
third edition (London, 1967), I, pp. 407-411. The most com- 
prehensive collection of Somali treaties with the colonial 
powers, however, 15 found in a work by the Somali Governrent 
called The Somali Pentnsula: A New Light on Imperial Motives 
{London, 1962). 


607, Lewis, Modern History, pp. 46-47. Though she 
frequently acted contrary to the intent of these treaties 
{as in the case of her giving a portion of the Somali terri- 
tory under her ‘protection’ to Ethiopia in the Anglo-Ethiopian 
Treaty of 1897), Sritain nevertheless insisted as a precon- 
dition for tndependence for the territory in 1960 that the 
clan elders, for whom she apparently held the territory in 
trust as stiputated in the treaties, “publicly demonstrate 
their acceptance of the decision to grant independence", 
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mortgage or otherwise give for occupation, save to the Bri- 
tish Goyernment, any portion of the territory presently in- 
habited by them or being under their control”,& Simitarly, | 
the Somalis in the territory which came under the French 
control, hopeful of an “eternal friendship" between them and 
France, decided to “hand over their country to France that 
she pay protect it against alt foretgners®,°* The treaties 
signed with Italy were all similarly worded, °- In fact, the 
Somalis did not become aware of the full implications of 
these treatties--the fragmentation of the Somati nation and 
country--until work on the demarcation of the colonial boun- 
daries on the ground was begun during the 1930s.°7 We shall 
presently return to the question of the colonial boundartes, 
but now let us proceed to an examination of the colontal 
regimes, 

Even before the turn of the century, while the Europeans 
were stil? confined to a few coastal bases, the loss of s0- 
vereignty implied in these protection treaties was having a 


telling effect fn many forms. Customs duties collected by 
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Hertslet, The Map of Africa, pp. 407-411, 
Ibid, iI, p. 633, 


83 eesides the Somali Peninsula, other works which con- 
tain the Italian treattes are: Camera dei Deputati, Documentd 
Diplomatic! al Parlamento italtano dal Ministro deqtt Affari 
Esteri: Somalia Italiana {885-95 (Rome, 1895) and Documenti 
Dftoltonatici . Somalia [taliana 1895-1905 (Rome, 1905 
flertsiet's The 3 of Africa, ITT, pp. 1379-25, also reprad- 
uces a partial list ofthese treaties. 

647. H. Lewis. Hodern History, p. 107, 
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the Europeans to pay For the expenses of administration 
Toomed tike an unfair imposition to the stateless Somal{ no- 
mads of the north traditionally not burdened by such irri- 
tants. In certain areas the Europeans directly interfered 
tn the social and the economic life of the Somalis and had 
to contend with active defiance and armed resistance.°© The 
European system of government and justice were equally repug- 
nant to the Somali sense of dignity. En British Somaliland, 
"hesides fines, imprisonment, and flegging other forms of 
public embarrassment and humiliation were often used to pun- 
ish offenders in flagrant disregard for Somali judicial pro- 
cesses". °? On the Banaadir coast the Italian regime was at 
times quite brutal. In Marka five prominent Ashraf leaders 
were suspected of complictty in the murder of an Italian re- 
ident and on these spurious susp{cions alone were incarcer- 
ated. 

The prisoners were sent to Mogadishu, where all 
five mysteriously pertshed in the garesa prison. Their 
fate was soon known along the entire East African coast, 
and in Zanzibar it became common to say that those who 


entered Ehe prisons of the Banaadir teft only as 
corpses. 
‘ . 
Se ocharles Lee Geshekter, "British Imperialism jn the 
Horn of Africa and the Somali Response, 1884-1899," un- 


published Ph.D. dissertation, University of California at 
Los Angeles, 1972, pp. 104-105, 


66, case in point is the Italfan abolition of slavery 
in southern Somaliland, which solicited efghteen months of 
active warfare from the affected communittes. See Cassaneili, 
"The Banaadir Past," pp. 144-145. 


Toeshekter, "British Imperialism," p, 122, 
O8eassanelli, “The Banaadir Past,” p. 144. 
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The detaiis of French colonfal administration in this early 
perfod are not well-known, but circumstantial outside evi- 
dence pofnts to a regime clearly inimfcal to Somali interests 


and thus subjected to constant harrassment. In his Secret 


Notes on a Visit: to dibouti in May.1897, Captain E. a. S. 


Swayne reported that even after fifteen years of rule the 
French were almost in a state of sfege and quite unsure of 
their position. °” 

Even clans in the distant Interior could not escape the 
Negative effects of imperialism. In British Somalitand up- 
country clans who were not signatories to the Anglo-Somali 
treatfes frequently challenged coast-bound caravans travel- 
Jing through their territory as an expression of their dis- 
pleasure with the British Government. In the first year of 
the Protectorate {(21885-86) over fifty incidents of such inter- 
ference with the caravan trade were reported.’° To guard 
against the pretensions of these clans the British organized 
"armed guards (biladiya), who were paid by merchants, sub- 
sidized by the British administration, and stationed along 
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iniand routes”. The biladtya were poorly trained and in- 


sufficiently supplied with arms, thus proving ineffective 


%, 7 
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S9¢qted In the Somali Government, The Portior of Somalf 
Territory under Ethiopian Colonization (Mogadishu, 1974),p.24, 
7geshekter, "Pritish Impertalism,* p. 110, 


Ilipid, p, 109. 
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against superfor numbers, 30, the British began to send 
punitive expedittcns to punish the recalcitrant clans,” 
Frequently, "captured cattle from such raids were auctioned 
at Berbera to cover the expenses of the manoeuvers, thereby 
eliminating any reflection of their cost or occurrence in 
annual reports*,/> As late as the 1850s, when the British 
were almost in complete control of the situation, such puni- 
tive raids were still being mounted for gainful purposes. 
According toa Geshekter, 

The econcmical British rarely called on the tax- 
payer, Indian or English, to contribute to the "butchery 
and scuttle’ expeditions. It is hard to imagine a more 
plunderous method. of {mperia] expropriation among 
pastoral peoples. 

Thanks to their 1896 debacle at Aduwa tn Ethiopia and their 
setback at Lafoole In southern Somaliland in the same year, 
however, the Italians were wary about upcountry adventures 
until the twentfeth century.’” 
Worse than the disruptions caused by Furopean colonial- 
{sm--as far as interior clans were concerned--were the depre- 


dations that the Somalis suffered at the hands of wandering 


Ethiopfan troops who constantly rafded the Somali territory 
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T3ipid, p. 122, 


"*tbid, p. 165, 
PM oassanelll, 4The Banaadir Past," pp, 139-143; See also 


Robert L. Hess, Italian Colonialism in Somalia (Chicago, 1966), 
pp. 63-84, ~— ee | 


Ibid, chapter 3 and 4, passim. 
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in the 1890s following their conguest of Harar fin 1887. 
"When the Ethiopians come,” reported some Somalis arriving 
at the coast to their English 'Protectors’, "they always say 
their mouths are empty and come to f411 them", A number 
of travellers in the area bore out these Somali claims and 
described wanton destruction of life and property. In his 
address to the Royal Geographical Soctety on 6th January 1896, 
the American traveller, Or, Donaldson Smith, beboaned the 
misfortunes cf the inhabitants of a very prosperfous village 
called Sesabene, south of Mfimi], which he had visi{ted two 
years earlier in 1894; 
You may imacine my chagrin when I heard, a few 

days afterwards, that they have just been raided by 

the Abyssintans under Makonnen. Their animals have 

all teen driven off, the boys and girls taken as 

slaves, and the elder pecple ktlled or mutilated.’? 
With that incident and others he personally witnessed in mind, 
Dr. Smith concluded that the “black nefghbeurs of the 
Abysstnians ,.. fwere7? in the worst plight*, 78 H. S. OH. 
Cavendish, another traveller who went through that country 
early in 1896 had this to say: 

We came to the town of Lobar!. Here we found that 
We were in the rear of ar Abyssinian war-party, which 


had left only the day before, after leotine the sur- 
rounding villages and driving off all the unfortunate 


ee ee ee eee 


"8 ceshekter, "British Imperjalism,” p, 143. 





Tyr, A. Donaldson Smith, "Expediticn throuch Somaliland 
to Lake Rudolf,” The Geographical Journal, Vol, WITT (Jul- 
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Dec., 1896), Pp, 120-127, 221-233, 
TBibid, p, 222, 
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natives’ livesteck,,.. For the next four days we mar- 
¢hed through desolate country which hed been gevastated 
fmmed{ately before by the Abyssinjian herdes,’” 

Cebarred from the acquisition of firearms by the European 
adherents to the Erussels General Act, the Somalis could not 
resist the marauding Ethiopfan bands, whilst no help was 
forthcoming from the colontal ‘Protectors’. Ho wonder, then, 
that the Somalis fmagined a concerted Ethio-Eurcpean Christian 
allfance against them. The whele country was astir with 
rumours of impending invasicns, and “some clan elders in the 
{nterjtor and influential ... holymen catlte¢ on al? Somali to 
Join tn and repulse the ruthiess Ethiopians, "80 Others, 
incensed by British inactivity {fn the face of Ethicpian plun- 
der, took up arms and sought vent for their frustrations in 
attacks against British friendlies and caravans. °! The aiarm 
spread abroad by Ethfo-Eurcpean pressures was having effect 
even among the "normally quiescent” coasta)] communities, whe 
now began to assaii the symbols of the colcnial regime--the 
Askaris (policemen} and messengers in the employ of the 
Europeans.°* 

The issue was compounded by the arrival] in northern 


Somatitend of Christian missions In the 1890s, at a time when 


* 
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794 S. Hl. Cavendish, "Through Somalfland and Around and 


South of Lake Pudolf," The Geagrapkhical Journal, Vol. XI 
(Jan.-June, 1898), pp. 372-3%6, 
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Geshekter, "British Imperialism," p. 148. 
Ibid, pp. 144-146, 
b2 eassanelli, "The Banaadir Past," p. 142. 
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news of the Mahcist struccle im the Sudan wes filtering in. 
The missfons were, therefore, seen by many as encthe Eurcpean 
attack upon the Somali nation and an attempt to destroy its 
faith? White Christian missionary work at the coast, con- 
doned and even abetted by the colonial regime, painfully 
gnawed at the Somali conscience, forceful Ethicpian activities 
fn the interfor seemed to te specifically directed against 
Istam, as “Ras Makonnen's forces deliberately destroyed 
tariqa settlements as part of their expansion into the 
Ogaden". ©" 
This conjunction of events leat credence to the rumours 
of a preplanned Ethio-European joint attack upon the Somajis, 
Many Somalis turned to the tarices, especially to the militant 
Salthiyya, which had just arrived tn the country and was make 
ing converstons among the nomads.©> Even the northeastern 
Somalis of Bargal and Hobyo (Obbia) on the Indian Ocean sea- 
board were talking about raising 50,000 troops to relieve 
Harar, which was conquered In 1887, and bring {t back to the 


foid,°8 


whe by their appeal to religious sentiments prevailed upon 


In the event, though, it was the religtous leaders 


the Somatis end raliijed them for an all-out Jihad against the 
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831, H, Lewis, Hodern History, p, 67. For a more recent 
study of Christian missicnary activity im northern Somaliland 
refer to chapter five of Geshekter's"British Imperialism", 

B4eeshekter, “British Imperfalism,” p. 192. 

OS thd, p. 192; see above pp, 265-257, 


86 the Portion of Somali Territory, p. 24, 
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Christians. The efforts of the religfous leaders finally 
crystallized into the protracted Dervish war Ted by Sayyid 


87 


Muhammad ‘Abdulla Kasan. Nfdlitarily the Dervish movement 


“failed, but ft helped spread the militant Salfhtyya tariga 
to which the Sayyid adhered and which became the standcare and 
creed of all the resisters. 

In this early pertod imperfalism did not, however, lead 
directly to Somali identification witli the Arabs. That was 
to come later, It only made them militantly anti-Christian, 
an attttude which coloured al} their subsequent political 
activities and made their identification with the Arabs much 
easier than it otherwise would have been. 

The vague claims to Arab ancestry which the Somalis tra- 
ditionally made in their genealogies was given a polftical 
focus in the 1930s and has gathered momentum ever since unt? 
4t culminated in 1974 tn the Somali Democratic Republic's 
full membership in the League of Arab states. This movement 
can be related directly to the socia}? inequities of the co- 
lonfal reaime. Very significantly, the impetus for this drive 
originated outside Somaliland, in the system of racia} dis- 
tinctions of the East and Centra} African colontes where in- 


creasing numbers of Somalis have been taking residence since 


87 pesides the Dervish rovenent there were other minor 
resistances insofred by the Dervish war and in whitch Salihiyya 
Sheikhs and Dervish agents figured significantly. See above, 
footnote 238, 
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The colental colour bar diyided the East African com- 
munities inte three racially-defined classes--European, Asian, 
and native for African). in descending order, Public places 
Such as hotels, recreational centers, hespitals, clubs, ete., 
were separate for the different races and maintatned with un- 
equal funding so as to correspond to thefr unequal class 
Statuses. First class facilities in public transport were 
reserved for the European, second class for the Asian, and 
third class for the African. Managerial jobs were a preserve 
for the European, the Asian could aspfre te, and generally 
filled, secretarial and middle class positions, whtle the 
African deserved and was forced to accept only manual work. 
Pay was unequitable and the rate of promotion correspondingly 
slower for lower classes. In 1932, besides the indivisible 
administrative expenditure which was born by all the racta! 
groups, the Kenya government spent 171,247 Peures Sterling 
on 17,285 Europeans, 46,080 Pounds on 56,903 Asians, and 
331,956 Pounds on an estimated (but surely Targer) 3,000,000 
Africans. °° The colontal educational system, too, was dis- 
triminatory and unequal. Whereas the per capita expenditure 
on the Evropean schooler in 1924 was approximately 12 Pounds, 


and the expenditure on the Asian child was about 2 Pounds, 


that on the African child was too negligible to be recorded. e2 
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In 1936 the figures fer educational expenditure in four colo- 


nfes in East and Central Africz where there were substantial 


nunbers of Somalis were as follows: °° 


EXPENDITURE PEF HEAD OF SCHOGL CHILDREK 
(in Pounds Sterling) 


Country European Asian African 
Rhodesia 30.13 03 10 01 00 00 13 09 
Kenya 26 07 65 O58 00 09 00 16 00 
Uganda 1410 C& O04 G2 11 00 05 03 
Tanganyika (1935) 10 18 02 02 11 04 00 05 07 


Caught up in this situation, the East African Somalis 
began to agitate for non-Native classification {which in the 
circumstances meant Asfan) so that they might enjoy the pri- 
vileges of the Asian. One colonial administrator who was quite 
familiar with the Semalis thought that their campaign was 
motivated by the belief "that Asiatic status would confer, 
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of East Central and South Africa by the second Africer Edu- 
cation Commission uncer the auspices of the Phelps-Stokes — 
Fund, in cooperation with the International Education Board 
(London, 1925}, pa. 118, 152, 176. 7" 
Oatley, African Survey (1645), p. 1308. The condition 
rema{ned pretty much unchangec untit independence. The 1960 
figures for the cost of educaticr in the United Wations’ Trust 
Territory of Tanganyika will illustrate the point. In that 
year the Government of Tanganyika spent 95 Pounds Sterling 
on the primary school European child, 15 Pounds on the Asian 
child, and only 3 Pounds cn the African child. At the secon- 
dary school level the European student cast the government 
262 Pounds and the African stucent 162 Pounds. For this see: 
Aldfeyo Bartholomew Chilivumbo, "“Tarcanyika Mene-Party Pegime: 
A Study in the Problems, Conditions and Processes of the 
Emergence arc Developrent of the Gne-Party State on the Hain- 
Jand of Tanzania," unpublished Ph.f, dissertation in sociology, 
University of California at Los Angeles, 1°68, p. 126. For 
more general surveys of colonial education policies and admf- 
nistrations see also: Helen Kitchen (ec.), The Ecucated 


African; A Country-by-Country Survey of Educaticnal Fevelcp- 
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amongst other things, immunity from errest by African police 
constables, specfal accommodation in hospitals and prisons, 
more favourable treatment in the law courts, and eventually 
the sharing with the Indians in the 'Hhite higklands'",72 
They were encouraged in their struggle by the fact that in 
1919 they were Tegally classtfied tn Kenya as "non-Natives" 
and had since then been payfng the non-liative poll-tax, though 
tm practice “almost all native legislation was still] made to 
apply to them with only a smal? number of exemptions".°* 
Despite these administrative handicaps, thetr classification 
és non-Natives and payment of Asian pool-tax tended to con- 
ventently reinforce their fictive claims to Arab (Shartfian) 
pedigree in their genealogical charters, and made them atl 
the more resistant to any attempts at their reclassification 
4s native Africans. 
50 when the 1936 Non-Native Poll Tax Ordinance set their 

er_capita taxation below that of the Asians, the Somalis 
interpreted the Ordinance as an act signalling a downward 
Sifde in their socfal status, and a diminution of their "pri- 
vileges". They sent petitions to the Colonial Secretary and 
‘King George VI, and appealed to the Somalis in the British 
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ment in Africa (New York, 1962); Aarten’ (Borkice and Inez 
epmeyer, Educatinnal Systems of Africa (Berkley and Los 
Angeles, 1°66), | 
F1¢, Reece to Chief Secretary, 9 May 1944, as auoted in 
E. R, Turton, "The Isaq Scemali Ciaspera and Poll-Tax Agita- 
tion in Kenya, 1936-41," African Affairs, Vol, 73, 202 (July, 
1974), pp. 325-346, 
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Protectorate as well as those domiciied in Eritain to pres- 
sure the Brttish Government on their behalf, In both areas 
the response was Instartareous and the British Government 
was soon flooded with petiticns, subjected to political and 
legal lobbying, and was threatened with political harangue 
in the House of Commons by Nembers of Parliament sympathetic 
to the Somali cause. One Somali Qadi of Hargeisa thought 
that a government suggestion to write Somali in Latin script 
was only a pretext to kill the Semalis' Arab {identity and 
declared: 
We Somalis are Arabs by origin and we Tike to 

consider ourselves as still being cf the Arabic race. 

we can neyer consent to our being consicered as 

In Kenya, where the campaign was initiated, the Somalis 
began to organize themselves more effectively and to secretly 
coordinate their efforts throughout East Africa. They con- 
tinved to pay taxes at the Asian rate, but when the Government 
refused to accept the whole amount they simply refrained fron 
paying taxes pending the King's reply to their petition, and 
otherwise did nothing but to brace themselves for passive 


4 Some took their compiaints to higher 


defiance of the law.” 
authorities. In Tanganyifta, where in the 1948 census the 
Somalis were classified as Africans, there occured a number 


of protests, and petitions were sent to the United Nations 
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secretary General, A partial quote from one of these reads 
as follows: 
if the reason for the adrinistratton to classify 

us as Africans or natives (is) because of our country 

which is situated in Africa, this wit] not, however, 

cofnmcide with the fact that many parts of Pfrica, e.9., 

Egypt, Tunisia, Atgeria, Libya, Marocco, etc., though 

tin Africa yet the inhabitents of these countries are 

not known as Africans but are classified as Arabs, 

thus natives of Asia,95 
There is something very sinister and disturbing about this 
telegram. What most probably started as a sitple campaign 
to wring a few privileges out of an oppressive situation was 
turning, only after a decade, into a racialist tdeoalogy pra- 
Pagated on its own terms on honest convictions. Gr so it 
Seems from the content of this telegram, 

Whatever the case, by 1950 the Somalis fn East anc 
Central Africa, with the exception of those in Rhodesia, were 
granted what amounted to an Asian status. In the 1950s “in 
the Kenyan legislation Somalis with Arabs and Abyssintans ... 
fwerve? classified as ‘non-Africans', and ‘non-Natives?*, 26 
Even the Europeans were becinning to concede recogniticn to 
somali claims to Asfatic (Arab) origins, Finding the Somali- 
inhabited northern province of Kenya too small for a separate 


*Schitivumbo, "Tanganyika Mono-Party Regime," p. 42, 





967, M. Lewis, Modern Political Movements fn Somalilerd, 
reprinted from Africa, XXVIIT, 3, July 15583 4, Cectober Tors 
(New York, 1958}, part 1, p. 366, See alse Turton, "The 
Isaq Somali Diaspora,” p. 345 and footnote €7 on page 346; 
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constituency, the Government entertained the suggestion of 
cambining it with another African constituency in the 1956/7 
elections, But before taking any action on the proposal, the 
Government asked the tnhakitents for their cpinion in a demo- 
cratic manner highly uncharacteristic of Jts previous policies 
but in an obvious concurrence with the Somali ethnic claims. 
To nobody's surprise the Somalis, who were watchful of any- 
thing that micht ccunter their recentiy gained privileges 
{no matter that these were Targely tmagined}), unanimously re- 
SJected the idea and opted for Tack of representation rather 
than be fdentified with Africans. 2? 
An understandable, but from the point of view of the 
Somalis unfortunate, conseatence of this Somalft agitation for 
Astan status was a growing consternation of other Africans 
_ with this inexplicable attitude of the Somalis. Bestdes this 
fdentification with the Asians, which hardly endeared them 
in the eyes of other Africans, the Somalis bemused everybody 
by “their proud, reserved bearine and haughty demeancur to- 
wards other East African peoples”. 7° With some understate- 
ment one European scholar wrote of this African impatience 
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Sy, ft, Lewis, Modern Political Movements, II, p. 357. 


98 rurton, “The Isan Somali Dlaspora," p, 326. Meedless 
to say, ethnocentricism was not unique to the Somalis and 
these reports should not be taken to mean that other Africans 
did not have particularistic ethnic pride, For the tribal 
element tr East African life see the studies contained in 
P. H. Gulliver fed.), Tradition and Transition in East Africa 
(Berkley and Les Angeles, 1969), 
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with Somati pretensions in the 19&0s as follews; 
Africans reoard this 2s typtcalt Somald snobbery, 
and there is no doubt that whatever tangibie benefits 
may result frer their clessifjcetionr as 'rnoneNatives,..- 
fSomaii? honour fs at stake, 
This African hostility to Somali ethnic pretensicns, together 
with the dismemberment of the Somali nation-+both of them 
outgrowths of European fmperialicm {in its neo-colonial as 
well as colonial forms)--constitutes another important 
element in the resurgence of the feeling of Arab tdentity 
and solidarity with the Arabs among the Sematis. 

We have previously made passing reference to the antf- 


Christian feeling which pervaded Somali naticnalist movements. 


This we sajd was the natural reaction to the simultaneous 


‘Ethnio-European attacks upon Somali independence ana terri- 


tories. “Nationalist ideals," wrote Dr, Lewis in 1958,"... 
always tend te be associated in Somaliland with Islamic unity 
opposed to Christian Government", 12° At the height of the 
nationalist movement in the 1954s the anti-Christfan reeling 
was translated into a pro-Arab sympathy. Practically ali the 
major nationalist parties in British Somaliland and the United 
Nations Trust Territory openly played up their pre-areb senti- 
ments, In 1958 the two most important political parties in 
British Somaliland {The Somaliland National League) and fn 

the Italian Trust Territory of Somat ia (The Somat Youth 
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League} were guiced by political platforms “predominently 
Muslim in outlook" and were in close contact with Egypt, the 
spokesman of the frat wortd 104 The pro-Arak feeling was 
heightened by the 1956 Anglo-French-Israeli tripertite upon 
Egypt following the nationalization of the Suez Canal,2°% 
In the Trust Territory also "a wave of pro-Eayptian sympathy 


followed the assassination, in April 1957, of the Egyptian 
member of the United Nations Advisory Council in Mogadishu". 03 


| That the Somalis harboured strong pro-Arab sentiments 
during the 1950s was understandable because it was only the 
Arabs who showed unfliching support for Somali independ. 
ence, 2°" Eaypt, the most fimpertant Arab state, was known for 
her special interest in and assistance to Somali nationalism, 


Since the 1950s, Egypt fn paerticuiar has been 
active in this respect, through radio broadcasts in 
the Somali Language and through the dissemination 
of propagenda by Egyptian teachers in Somalta 
and by Pan-Islamic organizations linked with Cairo. 


10linid, 1, p- 2553 II, pp. 360-361. 


1021544, 1, p. 256. A national united front of al} the 
political parties in the Trust Territory demonstrated in 
support of Egypt, the Government sent telegrens te Hacir 
expressing their support, parties and ciyil servants went on 
strike, and eyen centers were opened for the registration of 
volunteers and for the collection of donations to Egypt's 
war effort. The protest in the British territory, however, 
was not quite as well organized. For an eye-witness account 
of these events in the ItaJian territory see, Yunis, ag-Sumat, 


p. 239, 
103; MW, Lewis, Modern Political Movements, 11, p. 361, 
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| An exception to this tradition can te found in the 
1949 United Nattons General Assembly vote on the future of 

the former Italian colenies when, in exchange for Libyan 
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Poy prren attacks on “imperjalism"™ have not been aimed 
a € Eritish ane French zlene, but at "Eth an 
impertalism” as wel),i05 oot F URSB Top lan 


Besides sending teachers to man the numerous Eoyptian 
assisted private schools Egypt also gave scholarships to 
many Somalf students to study tn Egyptian schcols and univer- 
sities, 1°6 Most prominent among those who studied fn Egypt 
was one of the foremost leaders of the nationalist movement, 
Haji Muhamead Husein,a founding member cf the Somali Youth 
League, its president {n 1957-58, and the head of a nurber 
of other national parties in subsecuent years, 197 Moreover, 
Cairo was throughout the period of nationalist moverent a 
safe refuge for a number of political leaders fleeing colo- 
nfai persecution, who on their return home actively sponsored 
pro-Egyptian (pro-Arab) pelictes, 108 

The problem of colonial boundaries alluded to earlier 


came to exercise decisive importance after the gaining of 


independence by the Somali Republic. The Somali Republic 


independence, the Arab states supported Italian trusteeship 
tn Somalia. 


105 


196) cording to Semali students I saw in Cairo in 197€ 
they were paid prefereniia] stipends which were discortinued 
only tn 1975 perhaps as an austerity measure. Some, hovever, 
alleged that this was done because of Egyptian displeasure 
with Somalia and others maintained that it was removed as 
part of the campaign to wipe out Nasir's policies, 


Touval, Somali Naticnatism, pp. 81-82. 


; 1071, Lewis, Modern Political Movements, II, pp.360- 
61, TY 
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0 Among those who after a sojourn tn Calro came back 
to champion closer relations with tne Arabs were Hafi 
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(The Somali Democratic Republic as of October 21st, 19€9)-- 
formed on July 1st, 1960 by the amalgamaticn of the fermer 
Oritish Protectorate with the Italian Trust Territory--was 
born with a constituticnal obligation to the reunification 
of the dismembered Somalf nation. Reunificatton of the na- 
tion was always enshrined as a highest priortty in the plat- 
forms of the Somali nattonalist parties. °° With the unfon 
of the two independent territortes the search for Somali 
unity was given a stronger affirmation by the concession 

of constitutional commitment to ir, t10 The restoration of 
two of the missing territories proved to be particularly 
difficult because they were included in nefghbouring indepen- 
dent states {Kenya and Ethiopia) who saw Pan-Somalism as a 
threat to their very existence. The danger they percetved 
in Pan-Somalism was of two kind: a) it entailed a diminution 
of "thefr" territories, and b) it had the potential of en- 
couraging further secessions within thelr ethnicaliy diver- 


sified populations. The third territory, French Somaliland 





Muhammad Hussein of the [talfan territory and Muhammud Harbi 
from French Somaltiand. 


103) M. Lewis, Fecern Political Povements, 1, pp. 255, 
257; "Pan-Africanism and Pan-Somalism,” Journal of Modern 
African Studies, 1, 2 (1963), p. 149; Four Fower Commission, 
Report cf the Four Power Commision, II, (London, IE 49) Pp. 
io-ti; i1; A. A. Castagno, “The Somali-Kenyan Controversy: Impli- 
caticns for the Feture,” The dcurnal of Modern African 
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110566 Article ¥1, section 4, of the suspended constit- 
ution of the Scmali Fepublic. 
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(the territory of the Afars and Issas since 1967), was a 
colontal possession which was bound to achieve its indepen- 
| 

dence sooner or Jater, as it has done just this year as the 


Republic of Diibouti. t24 


For three years the young Republic, upon which now de- 
volved the search for untty, tried by diplomatic negotiations 
with Great Britain, the administering Colonial Power in Kenya, 


to effect secession of the Somali inhabited territory in 


1 


Kenya before that colony achfeved independence.!!2 faiting 
to make headway by this approach, the Somali Government de- 
cided to take the whole of the pan-Somali question to the 


| 
arena of African continental politics. The first opportunity 


| 
presented itself in May 1963 when the African heads of state 


: 
gathered in Addis Ababa for the founding Conference of the 
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Organization of African Unity. To their dismay the Somatis 


found very little sympathy for their cause among the African 


114 


leads of state. Even Egypt, traditionally the most con- 


Sistent supporter of Somali nationalism, intimated that ker 
en a Re 


Ili even here Ethiopian economic interests {in the port of 
Djibouti and the presence of other ethnic groups in the terri- 
tory tended to complicate the issue of the territory’s unifil- 
cation with the Republic. , 

| 


1121. Mu. Lewis, Modern History, pp. 183-95; John Drys- 
dale, The Somali Dispute (London, 1964), pp. 103-45. 


1135 amuel Chime, "The Organtzation of African Unity and 
African Boundaries,” in Carl Gosta Widstrand fed.}, African 


Boundary rob ens (Uppsala, 1969), o. 71; 1. M. Lewis, Modern 
istory, i98; Orysdate, The Somali Dispute, pp. 147-49. 
14), M. Lewis, Modern Bary op. 138 199; Castagno 


“The Somali- -Kenyan Controversy, 182; I. William Zartman, 
“The Forefgn and Miltitary Politics af herican Boudary 
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assistance could not always be counted upon by taking a 
wavering and enignatic pesition ef neutrality, 

An inkling of Africe’s hostility towards pan~Somaltsm 
had been gradually unforlding cover the three years proceed- 
ino the 1963 meeting, In those years the Somali claims 
against her neighbours were raised at a number of all-African 
peoples’ and non-Alignec nations conferences and were coolly 
snubbed. 25 A “significant factor wotghing against the Somali 
was the hostility aroused by their traditional attitudes of 
ethnic supertority". 2° More importantly, however, the Sematli 
challence of the legitimacy of Kenyan and Ethiopian boundaries 
was fraught with complicated {implications and was bound to 
have continent-wide repercussions which other African states 
could not countenance. Pan-Somatism which was trying to 
create 2 state out cf a nation divided by colenialism appear- 
ed as a dangerous precedent to other Africans who were trying 
to forge nations out of colonjially cefined multi-ethnic 


states. Dr. £. M. Lewts writes thus; 
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Problems,” in Widstrand (ed), African Beundary Problems, p,82. 
115) M. Lewis, Modern History, pp. 195-98, 





W6r 54, p. 197, Ethiopia, as the only African country 
which did not succumb to European colonialism, has always 
been locked up to as the symtol of African incepencence. 
The 1935 Italian aggression has also won it universal sym- 
pathy. Hafle Selassie's internaticral stature, too, did 
much to enhance Ethiopta’s position vis-a-vis the Somalis, 
who were by comparison an unknown entity. 
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fThe Somali/ desire to move from nationhood to 

Stathocd which is the crux of the Fan-Sorali air, runs 

counter to the process of national unification in other 

Africen states. For the ceneral problem elsewhere in 

Africa is the construction of nations from the pelyclct 

and polytribal territorially defined states, with thetr 

arbitrary frontiers, which are the legacy of colonial- 
isn, 

There 15 one aspect of the Scmali quest for nationat re- 
unification which is overshadowed by the diplomatic (at times 
armed} dispute between Ethiopia and the Somali Republic, on 
the one hand, and the Somali Republic and Kenya, on the other. 
This fs the question of spontaneous and popular participation 
din the campaign for unification, the diplomatic aspect of 
which tne Republic was waging. So far the literature cn the 
Ethic -ia-Somalia-Kenya dispute has tended to play down the 
po ...+ base of the campaign and hes mistakenly character- 
fzed it as a merely irredentist policy of the Somali Pepublic. 
To a certain extent the topic is somewhat cutside the con- 
cerns of this work, but we shall briefly Ttcok at it anyway 
if only because of its importance for the formulation of any 
Somali Ecvernment's foreign policy and also because of the 
direct bearing of the Somalf search for unity upon the Somalt 
Democratic Republic's membership in the Arab League. 

When the Somalis realized in the 1940s that the Four 
Powers were considering what to do with Italy's former colo- 


nies, they hurried into Pan-Somali conferences and soon a 


WT inid, p. 196. For a theoretical consideraticn of the 


"status quo attitudes" of the African states with respect to 
the colonially cefined boundaries, see Saadia Touval s The 
sources of Status Quo and irredentist Policies,” in widstrand 
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bona fide movement for national reunification was underway. 
Representatives from al? the different territorfes met in 
Mogadishu and sent petitions to the Feur Power Commissicn 

and then to the Secretary General of the United Nations, #18 
In 1959 as independence for the Italfan Trust Territory near- 
ed Mogadishu was selected a5 the venue for a Pan-Somali move- 
Ment meeting for representatives from ali the five Somali 
territories, and the attending members pledged their commit- 
ment to the strugale for the Independence and uniftcation 

of ail the Somali territories.!19 In both the Northern Fron- 
tier Prevince of Kenya and the Ogaden {ft was the local So- 
malis who initlated the political and cuerilla activities 
(the so-called "Shifa"} against the local administrations, 
and though these moverents partially depended on Mogadishu 
for the acquisition cf or passages cf arms to them they have 
demonstrated their independence of action on a number of 


occasions. 229 





(ed. } African Boundary Preblems, especially pp. 104-108. See 
also Immanuel Wallerstein, Africa; Tre Politics of Unity, 
Vintage Edition (New York, 1969), PP. p. f@-f7. 


118 Appendices 8 (1) and B (2} to The Portion 
Territory under Ethioptan Colonization, pp. 57-64 


191, Corriere Cella Somalia, 31st August, 1959 as cited 
in 1. M. Lewfs, "Pan-Africanism and Pan-Somalism,” p. 150. 


120). early as 1960 and upto the British Government's 
decision to keep the Northerr Frontiers Province in Kenya in 
1963 the Somalis of that region were publicly agitating for 
Secessfon and union with the Somali Republic. For the North- 
ern Frontier Province Somatis' strucgle see Castagno, "The 
Somali-Kenyan Controversy," Fassim; I. M. Lewis, ‘“Pen-Africa- 
nism and Pan-Somalism,” Passim, “The Problem of the Northern 
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In the Republic "the eventual union of all the Somatis 
in the African Horn has been the central plank in the poli- 
tical platform of all the parttes both before and since July 


12] Thus no Somali Government could afford to neglect 


1960", 
the all important questien of Somali unity. In 1962 a govern- 
Ment was Saved from a parliamentary vote of no-confidence by 
fts strong stand on the question of Somali unification, /*¢ 
and in 1963 this same government was forced against her will 
by popular demand to break diplomatic retations with Great 
Britain when the government of the tatter country dectded, 


contrary to the wishes of the people in the Northern Frontier 
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Frontier Cistrict of Kenya," Race, X, 1 (London, 1963), pp. 
48-60; A People in Isolation: A fall by Political Perties 
of the Northern District of Kenya for Unicn vith tke Semali 
Re ublic {London, 29623, a pamphlet whick vas published 

y the KFD parties for the 1962 Lancaster House Kenya Consti- 
tutional Conference; British Governrent: Fepert af the 
Horthern Frontier District Commission (Cmnd. 19CG0), London, 
T1962: Drysdale, The Somali Disoute, chapter 1713; Zartman, 

"The Foreign and ilitary Politics," p. 91; Carl G. Rosberg, 
"Independent Kenya: Problems and Prospects," Africa Report, 

8, 11 {Bec., 1963}, po. 3-7, who claims that "the Soreli 
Government appears more willing to seek a compromise solution 
than the Somalis of the Region”. For the movements in 
Ethtopia and French Somaliland see: John Drysdale, “The Pro- 
blem of Franch Somaliland," Africa Report, 11, 8 (tlov. ,1966), 
pp. 10-17; 1. M. Lewis, “The Referurndum in French Samaiilard; 
aftermath and Prospects in the Somali Dispute," The Werld 

Joday (London, duly, 1967}, pp. 308-314; “Somalia; Shades 

of the Mad Mullah,” Newsweek (April 13, 1964), p. 48; See 

also The New York Times, ITarch 19, 1964 and March 27, 1964, 











121), contini, “The Somali Republic: Politics with a 
Difference," Africa Report, 9, 10 (Hov., 1964), pp. 3-8. 


122, A, Castagna, "The Political Party System in the 
Somali Republic,” in J, S. Coleman and C. Rosberg feds), 
Political Parties and National Integration in ‘ropica 
Africa (Berkley and Los Angeles, 1964), p. 545, 
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Provines, to create a seventh province within Kerya out of 
the Somali inhabited portior cf that province. The mass 
support for the reunification movement was $0 strong that 
Prime Minister Egal's pacifist policies appeared as though 
the government had sold out to the netghbours and was faced 
with instantaneous parliamentary and popular revolt, t°3 
Whatever the case, by 1963 the Wea of African unity 
based on an all-African peoples movement was going out of 
fashion in African political circles and was giving way to 
less idealistic measures. A concenSus was quietly shaping 
up to Tet sleeping dogs lie, and to maintain the status quo 
as regards colonial boundaries, and to hulld @ comity of 
African nations out of the colonially defined nation-states. 
To most African leaders, therefore, the Somali call for the 
reviston of the colonial boundaries so a$ to approximate 
ethnic divisions posed a threat to the kind of order and 
stabllity they had decided to sponsor by 1963. Mr. A. Milton 
Obote, the then Prime Minister of Uganda, spoke for mast 
African leaders when he wrote to his Somali counterpart on 
March 25, 1963, at the height of the Anglo-Somali imbroglio 
over the question of the Somali-{nhabitec Northern Frontier 


District of Kenya, In a Jetter general very critical cf the 
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123), Drysdale, "The S{tuation in December 198?--Revtev 
and Prospect," in Catherine Hoskyns, Case Studies in African 


Diplomacy: 2, The Ethfopia- Somali-keny: b WEG pu ¢ \oon-67 7 
(Dar es Salaam, Nairchi, Audis Ababa, 1969), p. 6&3 Christo- 
Pher Clapham, “Ethiopia and Somalia," 4n Confliets in. ffrica, 
Adelpht Papers, no. 93 (London, 1972), p. 16. 
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Somaii Fositicn, Kr. Obote urged the Somali Goyernment to re- 
consider her stand with regard to the colonial boundaries 
because “in almost every country in Africa there are minority 
groups having racial religious or tribal affinities with 
neighbourtng countries". +24 Pan-Somalism was proving incom- 
patible with the post-inacependence Pan-Africanism. The Somali 
Republic became a political pariah, "the odd-man-out in 
African affairs". And for seven long years she languished 

in this uncomfortable position of isolation in the arena of 
pan-African politics. 

Then came October 21, 1969. On that day a revolutionary 
regime militantly committed to Pan-Africanism and the support 
for the African Nationalist Movements took the reins of state 
in Mogadishu. By assuming a more active role In Pan-African 
and Third World politics the new regime pulled the country 
within a few years out of the isolationist trap it was rele- 
gated to in the 1960s. Indeed, in the African affairs of 
the 1970s Somalia began to loom larger in stature than either 

125 


of her pro-Western Neighbours, It was a remarkable 


aechievement. 
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124 ovoted in Drysdale, The Somali Dispute, p. 146. 





1255 clear indication of Soma}ia's growth in the African 
eyes is the formerly unthinkable split which occurred among 
the African Heads of State and Foreton Ministers over the 
Ethio-Somali dispute during the 1973 Organization of African 
Unity Summit held in Addis Ababa. It is very sicnitficant, 
too, that when the Somali Head of State declared his inabili- 
ty to attend the conference hecause of an energency situation 
on the common border with Ethiopia the OAU Chairman sent a 
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To be sure, these gains fn Africa were not enough by 
themselyes to heip the Somalis realize their goal of nation- 
al reunification. It was one thing for Somatia to come out 
ef isolation, but quite ther thing to make good her claims 
egainst her nefghbours. tithe otd African opposition to ter- 
ritorfal changes has perststed. Outside support, dipiomatic 
or otherwise, was clearly essential. Thts meant a favourable 
disposition to the Somali cause on the part of the big powers, 
whe because of their global interests became increasingly 
involved in the confusing tangle of Northeast African affairs. 
By its commitment to Marxist revolutionary change, Somalia 
Gained the respect of the Socfalist camp, but in the process 
the Western Powers which traditionally regarded it with mere 
neglect now assumed a posture of outright hostility towards 
it.126 In the circumstances alliance with the Hest was out 
of the question, *? But for a successful Somali solution to 
the oroblem it was necessary that the Western Powers cease 
to be hostile and be at Teast neutrai on the question of the 
Somali Democratic Pepublic'’s dispute with its neighbours. 

And with French Somaliland stil] in their hands the Western 


Powers covld not be antagonized any further. They stii? had 
a 
special deleaation to urge him to attend as his presence was 
considered vital ta the success of the meeting. 


126, a show of displeasure with the Somall Democratic 
Republic's leftist policies the United States of America and 
West Germany cut off aid to Somalia in 1976. 


l27eyen before Somalia turned to Socfalism, by the sheer 
wetght of their superiority in population numbers and economic 
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to be handted with care. 

A willing ally and an intermediary te that coal was 
found in the Arab world, which because of its near-monopoly 
production of the al? important energy product of petrol was 
how beginning to exercise a significant leverage in inter- 
national politics, +28 Their influence in Paris and London 
was already obvious, and their voice was getting increasing 
receptivity fn Washington D.C. Why not make the Somali cause 
an Arab cause? The Somali leadership must have reasoned 
along those lines. Somalia applied for membership in the 
League of Arab States, and was admitted in on the 14th of 


February 1974. '?° 


Explainable historically, this event is 
nevertheless one of the anomalies in contemporary Somali 
political history. As has been seen, the Somalis never made 
@ secret of their desire for closer association with the Arab 
world. The paradox lies in the fact that a Marxist regime 
which has displayed Pan-African militancy finatly accomplish- 
éd what successive Somali Governments dominated by clan and 
relfgious leaders who were committed to Pan-Islamic brother- 


hood and imbued with the traditional Somali belief of their 


descent from Arab sheitkhs could not achieve-~-the inclusion 
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resources Ethiopia and Kenya atways outbid Somalia in thelr 
competition for the friendship of the West. 


E2Bsome feeble attempts were made in the 1960s ta win 
total Arab support without membership but to no avail: ‘fee 
Zartman, "The Foreign and Military Politics," p. 93; Africa 


Report, 11,6(dune, 1966), p. 32. 


129somali Government, Ministry of Information and 
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of the Somali state in the Arab League. 

In 1965 when Somalia was at the nadir of its political 
fortunes Dr. I. M. Lewis accurately assessed the abiding 
sense of frustration that the Somalis felt, and how despite 
their brooding they were in no hurry to compromise their in- 
dependence or distinctive identity: 


The moral that, however just the cause, in con- 
flicts of this kind the weak must eventually yield to 
the strong is one with which Somalis are very familiar 
from their own traditional political experience. This 
Jeads many modern nationalists and educated Somalis to 
feel even more acutely their vulnerability in the mod- 
ern world, their present isolation, and their urgent 
and continuing need for external support. This reatis- 
tic assessment cf their global position, however, i31 
accords with the exalted sense of independence and tn- 
tense self-esteem which are such prominent features of 
the Somali character. 130 


What Dr. Lewis fafled to understand (theugh one cannot 
really blame him for not acting the prophet}, is to what ex- 
tent the Somalis were willing to go to achieve their pan- 
Somalt goal. Only two years earlier another writer who was 
atso intimately familiar with the Somalf problem made an in- 
timation of what the Somalis might do. He wrote: 

Somati determination to unite as one state has atl- 
ways been underestimated by foreign observers because 
of the interna] fissures which are so characteristic of 
Somali society; hut, #5 we have seen, these fissures do 
not snap a deep, underlying spirit of national unity, 
which, under severe provocation unlezshes considerable 


emotion. “Real men," they say, "prefer to suffer the 
anguish of hell, than to endure the pangs of unavenged 








Watfonal Guidance, Somalia and the Arab League: A Wider Rol 
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in Afro~Arab i.ffairs Pogadishu, June 1974), p. 35. 
130]. HM. Lewis, Modern History, pp. 203-204. 
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anger® 131 

Perhaps Orysdale was right. Certainly the Somalis have de- 
monstrated that they were willing to go to any length in or- 
der to achieve their goal of national reunification. On the 
pretext of very stender evidence for thetr Arab connections 
they have partially compromised their African posture and 
heritage. Joining the Arab League was a political gamble. 
Whether, and how much, 1t will pay off im the long run, how- 


ever, must remain problematic. 





132 orysdale, The Somali Dispute, pp. 165-166. 
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7 


CHAPTER NINE 


Concluding Remarks 


The preceeding chapters have shown that Arab-Somali re- 
Tattons have a longevity extending back to the beginning of 
the Somali people's history, indeed to their pre-history. 


‘That the Somalis and the Arabs engaged very early in history 


dn commercial intercourse of mutual benefit was seen to be 


in part a natural outcome of their geographical proximity, 


and tn part also Secause of their economic and trade comp- 


lementarity. The study showed how the economic relations 


established in the ancient and classical times have led to 


the cultivation of Other ties which grew in complexity and 


fntensity until they culminated at the present time in the 
commonality of Arab-Somali global economic, political, and 
cultural interests evidenced by the Somali Democratic Repub- 
Vic's membership in the League of Arab States. 

Foliowitng the rise of prosperous Muslim Caliphates in 
Arabia and the immigration of groups of Arabs inte Somali- 
Jand, the contacts between the Somalis and the Arabs became 
more frequent and, with the rise of Arab settler communities, 
also more important, These ties were further strengthened 


by the converston of the Somalis into Islam, an occurrence 
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which gave an added emotional dimension to the strong commer- 
cia] and feeble ethnic bonds already established. Finally. 
“two events occurring since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, namely reitgious revivalism and alien (Christian) 
rule, was said to account for the intimate relations which 
have since developed between the Arabs and the Somalis. In 
particular, the cotontal experience, which divided the Somali 
nation and territory into five parts, left behind for the 
Somalis a unique heritage of isolation in African councils. 
The Somalis’ struggle for national! reunification was opposed 
by most Africans who saw this otherwise Tegitimate cause as 

a threat to the order of peace and Pan-African amity they 

had planned for the continent. This African hostility to 
what they considered as a just cause increasingly estranged 
the Somalis emotionally and politically from Africa and for- 
ced them to seek closer association with the Arab world. 

To bring this work to a conclusion we may briefly con- 
sider here an argument whose salient points are sprinkled 
throughout this dissertation. This fis wur contention against 
the traditional reconstruction of Somali history which places 
the cradteland of the Somalis in the north of the Horn and 
then accounts for Somali migrations southwards in terms of 
Arab population pressures and superfor cultural influences. 
Gur opposition to this reconstruction has been stated many 
times throughout this thesis, and especially in chapter one 


where {t 15 more amply dealt with, and consequently we need 
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not repeat ourselves here. But to briefly recapitulate the 
conclusions of this work with respect to that reconstructton, 
the Arabs have had a lasting impact on Somali life. This #5 
prima facie evident and cannot be denied. But ft was an im- 
pact of a kind different from the hypothesized population 

and technolegical pressures which supposedly caused the so- 
called ethnic movements fn the Horn of Africa. 

If for the sake of a more accuraie historical perspec- 
tive we discard the old theory, the question is asked, are 
we left with anything to replace it? The answer is yes, and 
we can advance some suggestions at this point. 

In the first place Arab immigration to Somaliland was 
never numerically significant enough as to cause any popu- 
lation pressures. Insignificant as it was, however, it ted 
to a stight change in the ethnic composition of the popu- 
tations on the Somali coasts. This is seen clearly at the 
two peripheries where the mixed Banaadiri and Zaila°awi sub- 
cultures came {nto being. But this slight concessfon cannot 
be extended to the intervening northeastern coast where, ac- 
cording ta the older theory, Arab population and cultural 
pressures were most effectively applied. 

Secondly, the Arabs introduced a form of Islam which 
because of its connection with indivicual proselytfzers was 
akin to Sufism, the spread of which {t later on facilitated. 
This latter Sufi Islam, introduced before the sixteenth cen- 
tury but widely spread only in the nineteenth and the 
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twentieth centuries, has been very important for Somali his- 
tory and contemporary Somali politics because it not onty is 
the particular brand which the Semalis purport to follow, | 
but it is also responsible for the Somalis' claim of descent 
from noble Arab Shetkhs.¢ 

Thirdly, with Istam and the Arab settlers on the Somali 
coasts there arrived some Arab cultural elements. These 
elements, seen most clearly in metropolitan coastal settle- 
ments (i.e. architectural styles and techniques, sartorial 
designs, household implements, foodstuffs and table etiquette, 
schooling and written literary traditions, etc.), added to 

the diversification and enrichment of the Somali culture, 

technologically and otherwise. [ft has been suggested by some 
writers that Arab technological influences upon the Somalis, 
such as more effective weaponry, had facilitated Somali 
Migrations south- and westwards out fram the Horn of Africa. 
This assertion, however, by our estimation can be verified 
only by anticipating it. 

In a more general sense, Islam and contact with the 
Arabs may be said to be responsible for the birth of the mo- 
dern Somali ethnic cansctousness and its formulation around 
Arab-Islamtc values. Islam bequeathed to the Somalis a univer- 
salism of sorts based on this shared Islamic (sometimes 


Arabic) heritage, a widening of horizons which ever since the 
re 


ly, M.lewis, "Sufism in Somaliland,* also "Shetkhs and 
Warriors,” passim, 


2 sec above Chapter Eight, pp. 246-7, 261-2 and n. 40. 
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Somalis’ converston has been combatting clan differences, 
And while the Somalis’ enigmatic tendencies towards anarchi- 
cal divisions have persisted to these revolutionary days, the 
excesses of pastoral turbulence have been mitigated, if not 
altogether quelled. Without the universalizing influences 
of Islam it is difficult to see how the divers Somali clans, 
traditionally hostiie to each other, could have maintained 
the national unity which they have relentlessty displayed to 
this day, despite thefr political disunity, and a century of 
divergent experiences under different colonial regimes. 
Finally, the Arabs figured very sianificantly {as they 
$ti}1 do} in the economy and politics of the Somalis. On 
the coasts of Somaliland there are numerous ruins of their 
Mediaeval trading settlements. The importance of the Arabs 
for the development of the trade networks of the Horn of 
Africa is proven by the proliferation of inland trade routes 
radiating from and catering to these settlements. Politi- 
cally, they gave rise on the Banaadir coast to some politi- 
cal structures previously unknown to the Somalis. These st- 
ructures, as evidenced by the rise af Somalf sultanates such 
as the Ajuran state and the assumption of such tities as 
Imaam, Islaan, or Islaw by Semalt political leaders, have 
greatiy influenced Somali political institutions. In the 
northwest the example of the Arab-influenced Amirs and Suil- 
tans of “Adal State was emulated by individual Somali lead- 


ers who assumed such SAdal titles as Sultan, Garad, Malaaq, 
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etc., and even created hereditary dynasties which in the 
event could not develop into proper kingdoms or chiefdoms be- 
cause of pastoral mifitancy against political centralization. 
Beyond the noted inflcences in these four general areas there 
{s nothing else in Somali life and culture, now or in the 


past, which could be attributed to the Arabs. 
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